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Crafted in aluminum, this spire en- 

hances the beauty of a new building— 

o,° Ridge Road Evangelical Community 

rd iTiond Church, Parma, Ohio. @ Spires in 
church architecture historically date 

back to the 14th or 15th century. Today’s 

architects are this confronted with the 


joyce eo) (-esMe) Melt rel dot stele mom ecetettsley elo Ete tey 


d > d i m ject on a modern church building such 
mo ernize re 2 as this. Here .the architect—Herman W. 
4s Maurer, Cleveland, Ohio—has success- 

fully joined the traditional with the con- 

temporary. @ Overly prefabricated and 

erected this fine aluminum cross and 

spire. For further information on Overly 

architectural sheet metal work, write 


gf c Co} a Cfo tod Lolo MY Aa oF 
cratted | @ 
OVERLY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
LOS ANGELES 39, CALIFORNIA 


PRODUCTS 


WCE 
1888 


Direct all inquiries for Church Spires to C. M. Wehe, Jr., at the address above. For quick response mention “Church Management.” 
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NOW-ss 


FILMOSOUND 
SPECIALIST! 


/ 


The jewelled precision of a fine watch ... offering 


years of rugged H EAVY-DUTY performance 








Sapphire jewels give critical parts 400% longer life! Thenew Filmo- 


sound Specialists are engineered to give long trouble-free perform- 
ance. Sapphire jewels permanently bonded to metal protect the 
critical film-handling parts. Bell & Howell designed these jewelled 
parts originally to meet the rigid requirements of the armed forces. 
To meet your 16mm projection needs, your choice of many other ex- 
clusive features may be added to the basic unit, whether standard 
model or magnetic recording model. Only Bell & Howell Special 
Representatives are authorized to sell these Filmosound Specialists. 


1] Hie iI makers of the world’s finest 
e & owe motion picture equipment 


Bell & Howell Company, Dept. B 
7168 McCormick Road 
Chicago 45, Ill. 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, the 
name of my Bell & Howell Special Representa- 
tive and complete information on the Filmo- 
sound Specialists. 


ADDRESS 
CTTY.... 


COUNTY... 
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Has your Life 
kept up with 





Ministers Life and 
Casualty Union... 


... even today offers a 
$6000 policy at the 
$5000 policy price! 


The parsonage that in 1943 sold for 
$7,500 would probably bring $15,000 
on today’s market. In the decade just 
passed, prices of churches, food and 
cars have gone sky high. So has your 
economic value as the father and wage 
earner of your family. You may have 
had adequate life, health and accident 
protection for your family back five, 
ten, or twenty years ago. But how 
much protection will your policies buy 
today? It will pay you to do some 
realistic thinking about your insur- 
ance program right now. Jt may mean 
the difference between secu- 
rity and hardship for your 
loved ones. 


Some are Older...Some are Larger 
NONE IS STRONGER 


5 


Insurance program 





} the times? 


oy 





Double Protection Plan 


Ministers Life and Casualty Union can bring your 
insurance program in line with the times at the low- 
est possible cost. When it comes to life insurance, the 
MLCU Double Protection Pian provides you with 
twice the coverage at less than half the proportionate 
additional cost. For example, a man 35 years of age 
will pay $54.00 for a $2,500 Ordinary Life policy, and 
by an additional premium of $17.83 can double his 
protection, bringing it up to $5,000. (First-year 
premium only $53.83). 


Your Salesman is the Mailman 


Since 1900, MLCU has sold insurance entirely by 
mail. You benefit by saving the usual sales com- 
mission on ail types of policies—plus the fact that 
there is no one to “pressure” you into buying. Further 
saving is possible because on occupational and moral 
grounds all policy holders are preferred risks. So since 
you can qualify, act now. Send for the full story. 


THE MINISTERS LIFE & CASUALTY UNION 


Legal Reserve—Non-Assessable 





102 Minister’s Life Bldg., Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 
In Canada: 30 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5, Ontario 


Please rush details of Double Protection Life Policy ( ) 


Name 


Hospital, Health and Accident Policy ( ) 








Address 


Date of Birth 


Position 
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The. Otuginal 
TasLet Arm CHair THAT FoLDs 


IMITATED BUT UNEQUALED 
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Selected Short Sermons 
by Earl! Riney 





One of God’s greatest blessings is 
that he hides the future from us. 


Let us make our plans for the new 


| year, but let us always leave them open 


e y JZ 
* Only rT as can be used j 
= = Foam rubber 


equally well for ordinary seating ... with the Hf cushioning 
, ; } a CLARIN PLUS 
arm folded down at the side. i} feature. 


e 
* Only ( A chairs let you lift the arm 


out of the way as you sit down or stand up. 


to the exalted working of God’s provi- 
dence upon them. 


Jesus recommended regularity and 
continuity in prayer. 
Ordination does not give any minis- 
ter license. 
* * Be 
Opportunity often looks so much like 
hard work that most people never rec- 
ognize it. 
* * 
The New Year is the “Land of Begin- 
ning Again.” 
Discard the past and set fresh and 
higher goals. 
ce aK 
You will get out of the New Year 
what you put into it. 
A new automobile will not reform a 
reckless driver. 
The reward of success is opportunity. 
* 
God cares for both the spiritual and 
physical well-being of the individual. 
All the opportunities are not golden 
that glitter. 


The proper amount of emotional col- 


| oring is an asset to any personality; 
| too much of it is a liability. 


* 


Personality is the way we act out 


| our lives. 


e 
e Only (2 chairs are engineered and built to Clarin 


standards of strength and quality. 


Write for full information: Clarin Mfg. Co., Dept. 7, 
4640 West Harrison Street, Chicago 44, Illinois 





FOLDS q Ste 
FLAT a 


IN 3 
EASY 
STEPS 


4 











There is a Clarin Steel Folding Chair for every age from nursery 
school to adult—and for every need—the only complete line made. 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalog. 


ENGINEERED QUALITY MAKES THE BIG DIFFERENCE IN FOLDING CHAIRS 





* * 


A wife must maintain her interest in 


| herself if she would be interesting to 
| her husband. 


* ok 


Look before you leap and ask ques- 


| tions before you sign. 


* * 


Train your child to be democratic and 


| cooperative. 


ie * * 

Be charitable—we have to live in the 
same world with other creatures just 
like us. 

oe ee 

By examining the tongue of a patient, 
physicians find out the diseases of the 
body, and philosophers the diseases of 
the mind.—Justin 
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A New Managing Editor 


ITH this issue we welcome into the 
Church Management family a new man- 
aging editor. The new editor is Robert 

A. Fangmeier, familiarly known as Bob. 
There are some things you should know 
about him. First, he is not a clergyman except 
through his wife. He had the good fortune to 
marry Miss Julia Strain, a minister of the Disci- 
ples Fellowship who, at the time of her mar- 
riage was director of Christian Education at the 
Heights Christian Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 
His background is one of practical journalism 
which we feel will be helpful to the magazine. 


He has been active in many Christian move- 
ments. His articles have appeared in many 
religious periodicals. He has served as presi- 
dent of the Cuyahoga County (Ohio) Christian 
Youth Council; president of the Ohio Youth 
Council; president of the Ohio Youth Fellow- 
ship (Disciples of Christ). He has served as 
a delegate of the United Christian Youth Move- 
ment to both the Delaware and Cleveland Con- 
ferences on a Just and Durable Peace, and is 
at the present time a member of the World 
Affairs Committee of the Washington Church 
Federation. 

Articles from his pen have appeared in our 
own Church Management, The Christian 
Evangelist, Youth, Inter-American Economic 
Affairs and American Perspective. He is cur- 
rently the author of Sunday Evening Youth 
Discussions materials for the Christian Board 
of Publication. 

For several years in the immediate past he 
has been working as a Washington, D.C., 
newspaper correspondent, covering capital 
events for a chain of papers. This background, 
combined by the fact that Mr. Fangmeier is 
but thirty-eight years of age, makes us feel that 


he can make a great contribution to the 
churches of America through the medium of 
this magazine. 





The Recovery of Strength 


Even the youths shall faint and be weary, and 
the young men shall utterly fall. 


HIS prophet must have been living in 
yet times. Perhaps it was a period 
something like our own. A few weeks ago 
a high school boy rode to the office with me. We 
were listening to the radio. The speaker was 
talking about the severity of life in Russia. He 
told of how many hours a laborer had to work 
in the country to get a loaf of bread. Then in 
contrast he told how few minutes an American 
worker toiled to get the same amount of bread. 
“Just what does that mean?” I asked the lad. 
“It means that I have got to get into the 
army and kill the Russians or be killed,” was 
the frank reply. 


There is not much optimism. among our 
young people today. The normal inhe~itance 
of youth is confidence and anticipation. He has 
his life before him. He sees romance, marriage, 
industry, a family. All of the bright things are 
ahead. 


The psychology of maturity is much differ- 
ent. We see the best days back of us. We have 
felt our physical strength diminish. We would 
like to recover some of the spirit of our youth 
but we find it difficult. Cynicism may be the 
natural inheritance of maturity. In a way it 
is a good thing. Because he sees no future for 
the world, the mature man is resigned to 
death. 

Not so normal youth. His is buoyant op- 
timism, lifted by spiritual energy. It is a sad 
day for society when young men and women 


(Turn to next page) 
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LIONS CLUB SPONSORS CHAPEL 

At left is the proposed prayer chapel being constructed 
in downtown Denver. It will be housed in the Denver Club 
building and will be open daily to the public for medita- 
tion and prayer. Four architects have contributed their 
services for the designing and supervision of the chapel. 
They are R. H. Ervin and Robert Berne, architects for 
Denver Club building now under construction and Walter 
Simon and William Muchow, architect members of the 
Lions Club. Arthur C. Thoms is the president of the local 
Lions Club which is sponsoring the chapel. 














Editorials 
(From page 7) 
lose their vision and their hope. Yet the proph- 
et in Isaiah tells us that this terrible situation 
characterized his day. 

He is anxious to provide the remedy—to 
effect a cure. Who has not tried to find a cure 
for the aging mind and the cynicism of ma- 
turity? Who would not like to help youth re- 
cover his normal heritage? What Christian 
has not prayed for the day when our old men 
shall dream dreams and our young men shal] 
see vision. 

Many are the remedies. It is suggested that 
we are only as old as we feel, or as old as our 
nerves. We are told that if we associate with 
youth we will get some of the vision of youth. 
Many mature people ape the manners of the 
young and feel that that has some remedial 
effect. That I doubt. There is but one true 
estimate of age and that is the years we live 
and we probably live best when we accept these 
years and try to live them to the fullest. 

The prophet says that he knows the cure. He 
lumps people together. In this group he places 
the discouraged young and the cynical mature. 
Then he describes the cure. It is for those who 
wait upon the Lord. Translated into modern 
terms it means that those who have caught the 
vision of something worthwhile to live for, 
have experienced in their earthly lives a touch 
of immortality. Your life is as much worth- 
while as the things you are living for are 
worth. There is no substitute for the mental 
projection of a mighty ideal. It stimulates and 
inspires. It actually adds years to your phys- 
ical life. Isaiah didn’t say it in exactly these 
words. But I think that they are an honest 
interpretation of what he did say. 

“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew 
their strength; they shall mount up with wings 
as eagles; they shall run and not be weary; 














Few more beautiful passages than this have 
been placed in any of the world’s literature. 
In few instances has as much hope for the 
weary been given in so few words. 





Bible Societies Celebrate 
Anniversary 


T was March 7, 1804, when the British and 
| Foreign Bible Society was launched. There 

had been earlier Bible societies but this 
date definitely marks the beginnings of the 
great work which has developed through forty- 
eight national Bible societies in the twelve years 
which followed. The British organization gave 
help in the organization of the American Soci- 
ety and those of the other nations. In many 
instaiices it contributed funds to znake the pro- 
grams possible. The American Bible Society 
considered its birth date as 1808. 

There has been an ecumenical spirit among 
the many. Bible societies. As the distributions 
of the Scriptures spread around the world the 
active cooperation eliminated duplication and 
confusion. 

There are few parts of the world which have 
not been touched by their enterprise. During 
the 150 years of activity more than 1,200,000,- 
000 copies of the Scriptures have been dis- 
tributed. New translations have been added 
until today the Bible is printed in more than 
1000 dialects and languages. 

Churches, we feel sure, will be glad to pre- 
sent the claims of the Bible societies during 
1954, the 150th anniversary of their birth. 





CHURCH BUILDING INCREASES 
U. S. News and World Report assures us that in 
1954 church construction will increase by 6%. In 
contrast to this home construction will drop 4% and 
industrial units 14%. 
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PLANNING A NEW CHURCH BUILDING 


You Need An Architect 


HE time has come in your commu- 
Tavs or congregation when you must 

build a new church, and the ques- 
tion arises: To have or not to have an 
architect? 

Meetings are called and many ideas 
are expressed, many suggestions given 
such as: “We are not ready for an ar- 
chitect yet. When we know what we 
want and the money is raised and 
everything planned, will t *ime enough 
to see one.” Or—“We can’t afford an 
architect. Why not build the church 
ourselves? Others have done it.” Or— 
“I know a contractor who can draw 
plans. Why not call him in and have 
him draw a picture of what we want?” 

The minister, knowing the virtue of 
good design and being aware that ar- 
chitecture is a vast field like music or 
painting and requires many years of 
study and practice—voices his opinion 
to that effect. But his opinion is only 
one of the many and it is decided by 
the majority not to have an architect. 
Thus a congregation ventures into the 
unknown and stormy sea of a building 
program. 

It is sad to contemplate that living 
in an enlightened age such as ours, we 
still persist in thinking. that architec- 
tural service is a luxury that only rich 
congregations can afford. We have ac- 
cepted other professions as a need of 
every day life. We would never dream 
of permitting someone without train- 
ing and experience to design a suit of 
clothes, or pull a tooth, or deliver a 
baby, but we see no reason why anyone 
can’t try his hand at drawing plans 
for a church. A church which we have 
occasion to build only once in a life 
time. A church which is to be a sym- 
bol of our faith in the Giver of all 
good things in life; a symbol’ of spir- 
itual enlightenment and understand- 
ing. Anyone can do that in order to 

“save the congregation the architect’s 
fee. 

It is sad but true. You can see the 
effects of this “saving” for yourself 
while traveling across this beautiful 
land of ours, over the world’s best 
highways, watching the traffic of the 
ultra-modern cars, watching the land- 
scape of the richest country in the 
world—you will see the old, outmoded 


*Mrs. Ralph A. Bishop, Spokane, Washington. 


by bf re Bishop* 


structures — the churches built many 
years ago and now all but forsaken, 
or you will behold the new churches, 
large or small, but obviously lacking in 
aesthetic appeal that a building of good 
design always has. A building de- 
signed with one main purpose in mind: 
aspiration. Other, secondary purposes 
it may have—such as being the com- 
munity center, educational center and 
so forth, but its main purpose—ex- 
pressed in every line and every brick 
and stone—should be the aspiration, 
the upliftment of our hearts heaven- 
wards. Such churches you will see but 
seldom if ever, and why? Is it that 
the Lord who has showered this land 
with so many bounties could not pro- 
vide enough for the architect’s fee? 

It is the hope of the author that the 
following paragraphs will help to clari- 
fy some of the misconceptions regard- 
ing architectural services and will 
awaken the American public to the need 
of leadership in this field—once the 
need is realized it will be filled. And 
last but not least, it is hoped that those 
contemplating a building program will 
be encouraged to ask for architectural 
service with confidence and in time— 
that is, before all the serious mistakes 
hve already been made. ; 


The foremost thing to remember is 
that an architect’s service consists of 
far, far more than the drawing of a 
few pictures and making the blueprints. 
It is a service that starts when he is 
commissioned to design a building, at 
the very outset of the building pro- 
gram, and stops (often a couple years 
or more later) when the keys to the 
building are handed to the building 
committee chairman and the building 
is complete in every respect. 

It is a service of particular value to 
the church building committees. An 
experienced architect can tell the con- 
gregation in the space of one hour more 
than they could learn through years of 
painful and costly experience. He can 
do so because he has been over similar 
ground many times and because he is 
thoroughly familiar with every aspect 
of this highly specialized building field. 
His experience in dealing with con- 
tractors, material men, committees, 
fund raising campaigns and so forth, 
can point out the pitfalls that await 


the unwary beginner and help to direct 
the building program safely to its com- 
pletion. He can in this way save the 
congregation in cold, hard cash more 
than the amount paid him as his fee. 

The architect’s part in the building 
program begins with many conferences 
with the building committee in order 
to ascertain the needs of the congrega- 
tion, also conferences with the minis- 
ter to provide for denominational re- 
quirements. He will study the build- 
ing site to insure the harmonious 
blending of the building with the sur- 
rounding landscape; he will familiarize 
himself with the climatic conditions in 
order to provide the utmost comfort 
and utility of the building during all 
seasons of the year; he will consider 
carefully the community’s financial re- 
sources so as to guard against too 
costly a structure. 

After these studies are completed he 
will draw many preliminary designs, 
make many visits to the church during 
the Sunday services in order to enter 
into the spirit of the congregation and 
be an impersonal but dedicated chan- 
nel that the needs of the congregation 
may be fulfilled in ‘the most suitable 
form. Meanwhile the design will grow. 
I say “will grow” advisedly because 
here a very subtle relationship takes 
place. What an architect conceives 
as a suitable structure may not meet 
with the congregation’s approval im- 
mediately, and an architect worth his 
salt will not impose his conception of 
the building upon the congregation ar- 
bitrarily. He will, rather, take them 
gently by the hand, so to speak, and 
lead them to the place where they will 
be willing to discard their half-con- 
scious conceptions of what they thought 
the building should look like, and ac- 
cept this newer, more suitable concep- 
tion. This understanding grows gradu- 
ally through the relationship of the 
architect with the building committee, 
the minister and the congregation 
while the design takes form in such a 
way that finally it is accepted by all 
as “our church.” 

When the basic design is decided 
upon, it is time to appoint various oth- 
er committees and to expand the activ- 
ities of the church members in the 

(Turn to page 14) 
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lirst Congregational Church 


la Crosse, 


Wisconsin 


Frederick W. Hyslop, Minister 


Boyum, Schubert & Sorenson, Architects, La Crosse, Wisconsin 


. E was not an imitator of shapes 
or facades and did not use his- 


tory as a substitute for imag- 
ination.” The unknown author of this 
tribute could well have been speaking 
of the results of the combined efforts 
of our building committee and the ar- 
chitect. This building is frankly con- 
temporary and functional. 

In saying this, we are not attempt- 
ing to classify this vuilding and affix 
a particular “style” to it—for this way 
of building is not a “style” at all, but 
rather an expression of a series of con- 
victions. This building is an example 
of what happens when the form of the 
building is a direct expréssion of its 
plan and maximum use is made of mod- 
ern engineering devices and materials. 


Throughout this structure the ex- 
pression of the building has been made 
by its honest use of materials and a 
sincere attempt to exploit the material 
texture and color to these materials. 
Thus a simple but dramatic backdrop 
is provided for the religious drama of 
God’s meeting with man. 

In designing this building every ef- 
fort was made to fulfill the needs of 
the congregation in such a manner as 
to utilize the natural contours of the 
property with an economical structure 
properly orientated with respect to 
traffic, view, and the elements. 

The main floor contains all rooms 
normally used by older members of the 
congregation with an entrance to the 
west void of steps for easy entrance. 
Containing the administrative offices, 


chapel, sanctuary, toilet rooms, com- 
munity room-dining hall and kitchen, 
the main floor has as the center of 
circulation a spacious narthex. This 
large narthex permits unrestricted flow 
of circulation to any and all parts of 
the building in the most congested pe- 
riods as well as affording an overflow 
seating space for the sanctuary which 
is separated from the narthex only with 
large opening glass windows. Besices 
providing adequate space for post- 
service greetings and gatherings of the 
congregation, the narthex during the 
week may be used as a lounge area for 
church members and visitors where 
they may gather for discussions or 
reading in an atmosphere of hospitality 
and reverence. 


In entering the sanctuary the indi- 
vidual will receive great inspiration 
from the height of the nave ceiling, 
contrasted against the low, textured 
ceilings of the narthex. The nave it- 
self, seating 325, was designed using 
natural materials, wood, stone, and 
brick in a contemporary manner, cre- 
ating an atmosphere of reverence and 
dignity. The south wall is entirely of 
brick, interrupted only by wood arches 
and decorative lighting fixtures, to 
eliminate the changing and intense sun- 
light and to remove the congregation 
from the ever existent noises and dis- 
turbances of everyday life. Special 
consideration was given to lighting, the 
fixtures being designed especially for 
this project in order to impart the de- 
sired effects. Lights in the sanctuary 


are on a dimmer system which will 
permit obtaining exactly the correct 
lighting for any function. The entire 
north wall is of insulating glass, open- 
ing the nave to the lawns, trees, hills 
and the sky, giving the worshipper a 
casual association with God’s gifts to 
man. The function of the canopy is 
to reflect light, reduce glare and afford 
a platform for cleaning the windows. 
The chancel, center of worship, is sim- 
ple in appearance but dramatic in use. 
Sunlight enters through tall, narrow 
windows to the south throwing light 
across the curved wall. A simple gold 
cross lighted from behind for night 
services is attached to the curved brick 
wall behind the communion table. The 
high, vertical screen behind the pulpit 
serves as a backgroind for the pastor 
and acts as a sounding board for the 
speaking. The pulpit, lectern, and 
communion table are constructed of 
walnut contrasting against the maho- 
gany of the pews, the oak of the mill- 
work, and the pine of the arches, all 
paralleling the beauty of many types 
of flowers found in a bouquet. Green 
carpeting covers the aisles of the nave 
and chancel flooring and the acoustical 
ceiling painted green to deepen the ap- 
pearance of the sanctuary and enrich 
it with one of nature’s most predomin- 
ate colors. Nature is introduced into 
the sanctuary directly by use of the 
large stone planter at the chancel 
steps, filled with large leafed green 
foliage. The choir and organ are in 
the balcony. 

The community room, used for recre- 
ational and social gatherings and for 
church dinners, was orientated to take 
advantage of an unparalleled view of 
Grandad’s Bluff here at LaCrosse, by 
opening the entire east wall with glass. 
Privacy and controlled light during 
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peak use periods are obtained by solid 
masonry walls to the street side. Use 
of wood beams and purlins for roof 
construction creates an atmosphere of 
cordiality and warmth. 


The chapel was provided to offer a 
place for children’s services, small fu- 
nerals, and weddings. Immediately ad- 
jacent is a room for brides with dress- 
ing and toilet facilities. In the chapel, 
the congregation is shut off entirely 
from the outside world with only late 
afternoon light entering through stained 
glass windows serving. as the dossal for 
the communion table which is a stone 
slab projecting from the west wall. 


Because of the shape and location of 
the church on the property, the entire 
lower area can be utilized as a full 
story. Thus we have no basement 
rooms at all, though from the street 
the building appears to be one story 
in height. Almost the entire lower 
floor is devoted to the children, with 
classrooms opening to secluded lawn 
and garden areas. Maximum consid- 
eration has been given to the younger 
generation on this ground floor with 
their own toilet facilities, generous 
clothing racks, and adequate storage 
space provided for a successful Chris- 
tian education program. Economy, 
however, has remained the keynote 
with exposed unpainted concrete block 
wall finish, the blocks laid up in 
stacked bond fashion to accent the beau- 
ty and strengthen construction. 


The entire exterior of this. structure 
is of stone native to this area, employed 


because of its natural beauty and per- 


manence, and with a rock face to com- 
plement the stone of the bluffs. Accent 
is placed on the main entrance of the 
church by use of cut stone framing and 
canopy protecting the entrance from 
the elements. Directly over this en- 
trance large rosettes of stained glass 
set in cut stone and illuminated from 
within the building will invite the wor- 
shipper inside. 

Seating capacity of the nave and bal- 
cony, 375; seating capacity of the 
chapel, 70; overflow seating in the nar- 
thex, 150; dining room capacity, 325; 
Total cost, less furnishings, $380,316.75. 


SOCIAL SECURITY FOR 
CLERGYMEN 


The Eexecutive Committee of the 
Southern Baptist Convention recently 
advanced cautiously in endorsing a pro- 
posed social security bill for clergymen. 
The resolution stated: “. . . that it 
should be a bill least objectionable to 
our people, and presenting fewer com- 
plications than some suggestions. It 
should be based on a contract between 
the federal government and the minis- 
ter and in no way affect the church.” 


INTANGIBLES ARE IMPORTANT 





The House of the Most High 


by dames ‘ss Mackenzie 


HOUSE of Worship is created, 

not merely built. An abundance 

of architectural detail or applied 
decoration does not insure its success, 
nor does simplicity, or even austerity, 
necessarily. deprive it of its religious 
characteristics. Of all the various and 
diversified factors which go into such a 
creation, the most important is that 
one which cannot be described in any 
definite terms: Atmosphere. This in- 
tangible feature makes the difference 
between a building where religious serv- 
ices may be held (which would be prac- 
tically any area enclosed by four walls 
and roofed over) and a true church 
where, through an intrinsic beauty re- 
sulting from a blending of good pro- 
portions, carefully thought out detail, 
and good tastes, the worshipper is made 
aware of the Divine Presence. 


In present-day worship, the need for 
this awareness should be recognized. 
Today the church must compete with 
the movies, the golf course, and innum- 
erable other relaxations from the ten- 
sion of daily life, as well as with the 
hustle and bustle of that life itself. On 
every side we encounter high pressure 
advertising of, one sort or another, 
where a constant war is being. waged 
to capture our attention and influence 
our decisions, and even our’ way of life. 
It is not fitting that a hcuse of God 
compete upon this commercial level 
and, once it is made clear what it has 
to offer, there is no need for it. But it 
is not enough for the Church to just 
stand and wait. It must present its 
hope and love in such a way that it 
leaves no doubt in even the most jaded 
minds and frenzied hearts that here 
the solution to all problems may be 
found. The Church must make it clear 
that here is an oasis of peace in beauty 
where the one true Friend of all men 
may be sought after and found. 

It is true that men need the Church 
but, also, if it is to continue to grow, 
the Church needs men and the most 
direct approach is generally through 
the emotions rather than through the 
intellect. A church should not be built 
only to seat a congregation bent on 
hearing a brilliant sermon. In the first 
place, few sermons are sufficiently elo- 
quent to bear the entire burden of pro- 
ducing a sincere, heart-warming and 


*Architect, New York City. 


uplifting emotional experience. It must 
be the church structure itself and the 
individual’s reaction to its atmosphere 
that sends one out with the feeling of 
having had contact with the Spirit 
which is over all eise. A bare auditor- 
ium, lacking beauty of line and propor- 
tion, will not create this atmosphere. 
It is only the result of a subtle blend- 
ing of all the talents and artifices of the 
ecclesiastical architect which can pro- 
duce this “something” which makes it- 
self felt upon entering a true place of 
worship. The serenity and dignity which 
greets one and the gentle peace which 
leads into the realization of the Pres- 
ence during quiet meditation is no acci- 
dent; rather, it is the creation of one 
deeply imbued with an understanding 
of and a feeling for the mystic quality 
of the religious mood, and endowed 
with the artistry to translate such in- 
spiration into a form whereby its phy- 
sical impact can be felt by all within 
its radius. A comparison might almost 
be made with a very carefully worked 
out stage setting which establishes a 
mood at once and carries it throughout. 
It is not created by mathematical for- 
mulas or calculations of stresses! 


Stimuli to Worship 


Certain forms, through long axsocia- 
tion, have come to be accepted as pre- 
requisites in a service of worship but in 
addition to these forms, such as altar 
or communion table, pulpit, lectern, 
choir stalls, etc., less obvious features 
can be employed to contribute to the 
over-all effect. 

Color, for example, can play a vital 
part. Through its use a psychological 


‘effect can be achieved conducive to quiet 


prayer and dignified praise. A church 
interior need not be sombre or coldly 
aloof but, on the other hand; nothing 
therein should call attention to itself 
and thereby detract from the spirit of 
worship. A skillful choice of colors can 
draw the various parts together, accent- 
ing those of special significance and 
subduing those of lesser import, thus 
forming a warm and friendly, yet in- 
spiring, unit. 

One of the major advantages the 
Church has in presenting itself to the 
world is its heritage of symbolism. 
From the inception of Christianity, cer- 

(Turn to next page) 
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Legal Aspects of Building Projects 
by Jthue a Ht Siaal 


O steps toward church building 
construction should be taken 
without capable legal guidance. 
This suggestion applies no less to the 
engagement of an architect than to the 
making of a contract for construction. 


Illustration of the points that can 
come up and involve litigation is found 
in a decision rendered by the Wisconsin 
Supreme Court a few years ago in the 
case of Mitterhausen v. South Wiscon- 
sin Conference Association of Seventh- 
day Adventists, 14 N. W. 2d 19. The 
case involved the right of an architect 
to enforce payment for services ren- 
dered where a church building project 
was abandoned on it appearing that the 
structure would cost more than the 
church authorities had expected. 


The case also involved questions 
whether the trustees of an unincorpor- 
ated congregation, who signed the con- 
tract were individually liable, and 
whether the Conference to which the 
congregation belonged, a corporation, 
was jointly liable to the architect. 

Apparently, the contract was in the 
standard form adopted by the Ameri- 
ean Institute of Architects. There was 
to be a 44% % fee, based upon the cost 
of the structure, for complete architec- 
tural services, including conferences, 
preliminary studies, drawings, specifi- 
cations, drafting contract forms, issu- 
ing certiticates of performance, and 
supervising construction. 


House of the Most High 


(From page 11) 

tain devices have been recognized as 
having special significance and through- 
out the development of the Church per- 
tinent signs and symbols have swelled 
the fund of motifs available for orna- 
mentation. Many of these are easily 
identified and interpreted by even the 
most lax church-goer while others may 
be recognized only after long associa- 
tion. Their repeated use, however, 
would soon increase their meaningful- 
ness. In any event, there is no need to 
use secular designs in ecclesiastical 
work where there is such an abundance 
of material to which is attached special 
significance by all who view it. 

These and other considerations, such 
as lighting and acoustics, together can 
be utilized to present to the worshipper 
a place easily recognizable through its 
intangible qualities as a “Dwelling 
Place of the Most High.” 





If the censtruction were abandoned, 
the architect was to be paid for serv- 
ices rendered. Twenty per cent of the 
entire fee, based upon reasonable esti- 
mated cost, was to be paid on comple- 
tion of preliminary studies; and upon 
completion of the specifications and 
general working drawings exclusive of 
details, there should be an additional 
payment to increase fee payments to 
60%. ' 

There were delays in completing the 
specifications and it was a year after 
the contract with the architect was 
made before bids for construction were 
received. It then became clear that the 
construction would cost $60,000, $20,000 
more than church officials had contem- 
plated. The project was abandoned and 
the architect’s contract terminated. 

On trial of the architect’s suit, the 
trial judge gave him judgment for the 
full amount of the agreed compensa- 
tion, as if construction had not been 
abandoned. But upon an appeal being 
taken to the Supreme Court that tri- 
bunal set the judgment aside and ord- 
ered judgment conforming to conclu- 
sions reached by the higher court as 
follows: : 

The trial judge erred in permitting 
the church authorities to offer evidence 
showing that there was an oral agree- 
ment that the architect’s plans would 
call for a building not costing more 
than $40,000, and that his work would 


be done in time to permit completion of : 


the building by frost-time. The higher 
court applied the general rule’ of law 
that where the parties to a contract 
sign a written agreement that appar- 
ently is intended to cover all the terms 
orally agreed upon in previous negotia- 
tions, neither can afterwards rely upon 
some claimed oral agreement not em- 
bodied in the signed instrument, unless 
it appears that it was omitted from the 
instrument through mutual mistake or 
fraud of the other party. 


So the first lesson to be learned by 
the Wisconsin Supreme Court’s opinion 
is that if a church desires to limit the 
cost of construction or the time within 
which the work is to be completed, it 
should be so specified in the signed 
agreement. 

There was special reason for apply- 
ing the rule in this case, so far as cost 
of construction was concerned, because 
the architect’s contract specified that he 
aid not guarantee his estimates of cost. 

The Supreme Court said that the 
evidence showed that the architect had 
so completed the plans and specifica- 


tions and other work, before the proj- 
ect was abandoned, as to be entitled to 
a 4% % commission on 60% of the esti- 
mated cost of the completed building, 
and that that cost was properly fixed 
at $60,000. 


But the court declared: “We are of 
the view that the trial court was in 
error in allowing plaintiff an additional 
40% (or the balance of his commis- 
sion) upon the theory that he was 
wrongfully prevented by” defendant’s 
“breach from performing the supervi- 
sory and other work by which he would 
normally earn that part of the commis- 
sion. As we read the contract it con- 
templates that the owner may abandon 
the enterprise without committing a 
breach. 


“Article 4 of the contract provides: 
‘If any work designed or specified by 
the architect is abandoned or suspended 
the architect is to be paid for the serv- 
ice on account of it.’ 


“We think that this clause plainly 
means that upon abandonment the ar- 
chitect is entitled to the commission 
upon the work done by him up to the 
time of abandonment or suspension but 
that the abandonment or suspension is 
not a breach of the contract permitting 
him to recover damages for loss of 
opportunity to complete the contract.” 


The contract was signed by the trus- 
tees of an unincorporated congregation 
of Seventh Day Adventists, and ques- 
tion was raised as to whether or not the 
trustees could be held liable in their 
personal capacities, in view of the fact 
that they had signed as trustees.. Be- 
cause the congregation was unincorpor- 
ated the Supreme Court decided that 
the trustees were individually liable, 
not on account of their signatures but 
for the reason that all members of an 
unincorporated association are jointly 
and severally liable for debts of the 
association. (But the decision is not in- 
consistent with the right of the persons 
who signed the contract to require in- 
dependent suit that the other members 
contribute their respective shares of the 
judgment awarded against the trus- 
tees.) 

Question was also raised whether the 
incorporated conference with which the 
congregation was affiliated, and which 
owned the land on which the building 
was to have been erected, was jointly 
liable. Deciding that the Conference 
was not liable, the court said: 

The Conference “was not a party to 
the writing at all and the local congre- 
gation was in no sense its agent in 
making the contract. It is true, it was 
interested in having the church built, 
but all this falls far short of making it 
a party to the contract.” 
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First Presbyterian Church 
South Bend, Indiana: 


Daniel W. Fowler, Minister 
Harold E. Wagoner, Architect, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


S ANY of you who have been 

following church building trends 

are doubtless aware, there has 
been in the past few years, an increas- 
ing tendency on the part of many down- 
town churches, to move to the suburbs 
where they can acquire large sites and 
ample parking. 

The building committee and the con- 
gregation of the First Presbyterian 
Church, South Bend, carefully weighed 
the wisdom of such a procedure and 
investigated many sites located at a 
considerable distance from their old 
church, which was located in the heart 
of the city. : 

After a great deal of discussion and 
several years of deliberation, it was 
decided that the church’s ministry could 
best be fulfilled if it remained in the 
general vicinity of the old structure. Ac- 
cordingly, a plot of ground, 330 feet in 
frontage and 198 feet deep was pur- 
chased approximately two blocks from 
the site of the existing church. 

Although a corner lot was deemed 
desirable, none was available. The site 
which was purchased was bounded on 
one of the short sides by a four-story 
hotel, and on the other two sides, other 


*This is one of seven churches in the United 
States, pictures of which aré being sent to Ger- 
many to impress the Germans that the United 
States is not a materialistic country. 


than the main street, by narrow alleys. 

The design of a complete church 
plant to accommodate 600, on an intei 
ior lot in a downtown section, with the 
probable prospect that buildings as 
much as ten or twelve stories high 
might spring around it, presented a dis- 
tinct. challenge to the architect. 


After many months of study, it was 
finally decided to place the church par- 
allel to the main street, flanked by a 
chapel on the right (as one faced it 
from the main street) and on the left 
by the social room, dining area, etc. 

A study of this rather unorthodox 
placement of buildings may be worth 
while. In the first place, a central 
planted court which is created by the 
“U” shape, protects the vista of the 
front door against the inroads of block- 
ed vision which would be created by 
the erection of tall buildings on the 
contiguous properties. A church in a 
downtown location must create its own 
environment, and orient itself so that 
it appears comfortable when viewed 
against a background of skyscrapers 
with which it cannot hope to compete 
in size. 

In this church, the tower is placed 
more or less in the center of the com- 
position, back about 70 feet from the 
curb line, but well within the cone of 


vision of those who are passing by in 
automobiles or on foot. 

In the second place, the church must 
be oriented so that all of the major 
parts of the building are easily acces- 
sible, and readily recognizable from the 
exterior. In this group, the entrances 
to the social building on the left, to 
the main church through the main por- 
tico under the tower, and to the Sunday 
school and chapel on the right, are 
readily distinguishable as one stands 
on the main street. 

From the parking areas behind the 
church, along the rear alley, it is but a 
short walk to any of the desired units. 

Along the south side of the sanctuary 
there is a corridor which conne:'ts the 
social building ,with the educational 
building and chajel. This corridor has 
windows which go to the floor, through 
which one catches a glimpse of a large 
planting bed approximately 20 feet 
wide and 123 feet long. Between every 
column down the side of the sanctuary, 
there is a door from this passage into 
it, so that latecomers can gain their 
seats with a minimum amount of effort. 

Style of Architecture 

The structure recognizes its Colonial 
and Georgian antecedents through a 
combination of the use of Indiana lime- 
stone and brick. However, many of the 
detaiis are not rigidly classical in form, 
but are an interpretation of the spirit 
of the period. 

Thomas Jefferson once remarked that 
architecture should succeed by inter- 
pretation, not by imitation. A glance 
at the character of the tower will show 
how the architects have endeavored to 
follow this adage in maintaining the 
atmosphere of its traditional forbears, 
while still imparting a suggestion of 

(Turn to next page) 








Special Events Calendar 
for January 











Néw Year’s Day. Legal and 
religious holiday. 


March of Dimes. 

Odorless Decoration Week 
Epiphany. (Religious). 
Anniversary of the Battle of 
New Orleans. Legal holiday 
in Louisiana. 

Printing Education Week. 
(Printing Week.) 

National Civil Service Week. 
Stephen Foster Memorial 
Day. (Author of “My Old 
Kentucky Home.”’) 

Jaycee Week 

National Anniversary of the 
Tea Bag. 

National Take Tea and See 
Week. 


Church and Economic Life 
Week. 


National Thrift Week. 


Lee-Jackson Day. Legal 
holiday in Virginia. 

Robert E. Lee’s Birthday. 
Legal holiday in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky (Robert E. Lee 
Day), Louisiana (Robert E. 
Lee Day), Mississippi, North 
Carolina, South Carolina 
Tennessee, Texas. 


Large Size Week. 
National Crochet Week. 


Millinery Promotion for Pre- 
Spring Begins. 


? 


General Douglas MacArthur 
Day. Celebrated in Arkan- 
sas as a memorial day; not 
a legal holiday. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt Day. 
Legal holiday in Kentucky. 


Jan. 16- 
Feb. 16 

Jan. 26- 
Feb. 2 

Jan. 31- 


Feb. 7 


Jewish Music Festival 
National Fur Care Week 


Youth Week. (Christian En- 
deavor Week). 


*Source, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C 
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First Presbyterian Church 
(From page 13) 


the modern steel understructure which 
the limestone cloaks. 


The portico also suggests classic 
without in the least being archeological 
in concept. 

The education building consists of a 
two-story structure, 48 feet wide by 
122 feet long, with a usable basement 
underneath for storage and Scout acti- 
vities. Classrooms are all of ample size, 
and are all accessible from corridors, 
so that an extreme flexibility of re- 
assignment of spaces is possible. 


Library 


This important room is located at the 
juncture of the education building and 
sanctuary, in a position which invites 
usage through this heavily travelled 
area. It is believed that church librar- 
ies, located in inaccessible spots, often 
in rooms with locked doors, do not serve 
their purpose. This library, which is a 
combination waiting room and library, 
is well situated for the purpose of en- 
gendering interest in religious publica- 
tions which, quite often, are unknown 
to the potential users. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the recreation building is the ample 
stage, wing space, wide gallery and 
workroom below. This was planned for 
the use of a unique group organized 
and sponsored by the First Presbyter- 
ian Church, called The Presbyterian 
Players. This group, which invites tal- 
ented amateurs of any faith, to act 
with them, has, in the past few years, 
produced plays which, in some in- 
stances, have grossed as much as $9,000 
for a series of performances. (It is, of 
course, a non-profit organization.) 


Special care has been devoted to the 
design of the furniture in the chancel 
area. 

The central motif is a white cloth 
dossal surrounded by a wooden reredos. 
On the walls to the right and left of 
the reredos, are located twelve symbols 
depicting religious virtues. 

The pulpit and lectern are finished 
in a white lacquer, as is the tester 
above the pulpit. The rest of the inter- 
ior is painted in shades of soft green 
and off-white. The use of white only 
in the chancel area permits a rather 
chaste emphasis on this focal center. 
The architect has planned a suspended 
Cross to be hung on the dossal, but this 
has not as yet been installed. 

It may be of interest to note that this 
church was given First Award for large 
churches, by the Church Architectural 
Guild at their meeting in Washington 
in February, 1953. 


You Need an Architect - 

(From page 9) 
building program, giving to as many 
as possible some tasks to perform. 
There could be appointed the “Decorat- 
ing Committee” in charge of the color 
schemes, furniture, and so forth; the 
“Educational Committee” studying the 
needs of the educational units; the 
“Window Committee” making studies 
of the cathedral glass design, and oth- 
ers, with the architect as a consultant 
on each one. 


By this time the building program is 
in full swing, and the-architect will be 
found on the job-site, supervising the 
structure. He will be the coordinator 
between the congregation, the various 
committees, the contractor and sub- 
contractors, material men and others. 
He will be the “shock-absorber” in 
many situations where otherwise fric- 
tion and conflict might develop. He will 
smooth the way, directing all efforts 
into one channel, that of completion of 
the building. If you happen to be his 
draftsman, his secretary, or his wife, 
you will find the architect at this time, 
eating, drinking and sleeping absorbed 
in but one thing: the church. It is like 
a gestation period of a new baby (only 
much more intense and complicated), 
and after many months a new struc- 
ture, beautifully formed in every de- 
tail, is born. 


And the fee for all this service? 
Yes, there is a fee. It is based on a 
small percentage of the cost of the 
building. It is much less than the 
profit every contractor makes. It is 
so small you wonder why they do it, 
considering the infinite amount of pa- 
tient planning of every detail, the per- 
severance, the: responsibility, the head- 
aches and the hard, back-breaking 
work, until you realize that few archi- 
tects are in the profession for the finan- 
cial gain there is in it, especially in the 
church architecture. They are in it 
because it is as necessary to their self- 
expression as breathing is to their 
existence. It is their contribution to 
life, their prayer if you like, expressed 
mutely in the structures they design. 


CHRISTIANITY TO BE TAUGHT 
IN EGYPT’S SCHOOLS 

Cairo, Egypt—Courses in Christian- 
ity will be introduced soon in the 
government-run schools of staunchly 
Moslem Egypt. 

Bible lessons and Christian ethics 
will be taught to Christian students by 
regular, government-paid instructors. 

The move is the latest of several 
steps taken by President Mohammed 
Naguib’s military regime to eliminate 
religious discrimination. 
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THE TECHNIQUES OF GROUP DISCUSSION 





2. Getting Your Group to Pull Together 


od that should be utilized in 

getting your group to pull to- 
gether. It makes group meetings in- 
teresting and stimulating. It not only 
allows time for people to think and to 
formulate their own conclusions, but it 
actually helps them do so. Mutual 
deliberation is an important part of 
corporate worship, of a committee meet- 
ing, a church school class, a youth ses- 
sion, a business meeting, or a study 
group. It is the accepted and proved 
method of group discussion. Frequently 
it expresses itself in group silence and 
meditation, since this is part-and-par- 
cel of group thinking. 


Mice the deliberation is the meth- 


In spite of the extensive use of group 
thinking, it is not generally nor clearly 
understood. There are many miscon- 
ceptions afloat concerning it. In order 
to clarify these and to have a solid 
basis for our leadership, let us enumer- 
ate some of the most essential steps 
involved in this significant enterprise: 


1. Mutual deliberation should have 
an acceptable and discernible goal. If 
and when group thinking does not have 
a goal, the purpose of the discussion 
should be to determine and formulate 
one. The purpose would then be to 
discover an acceptable and discernible 
goal, and every member of the group 
should know and accept this as the pur- 
pose. It may be that a group has a 
discernible goal, but that it is not ac- 
ceptable to everyone. Then again, the 
purpose of the discussion automatically 
and implicitly takes the turn of the 
finding a goal that will be acceptable 
to all; for whenever any member ques- 
tions the goal, directly or indirectly, 
he diverts the attention of the group 
to a reappraisal of its objectives. 

Even mutual deliberation as it oc- 
curs in a Quaker meeting has an ac- 
ceptable and discernible goal, namely, 
the worship of God. So does group 
thinking as it occurs in a cell group, in 
a church school class, or a corporate 
worship service. It is accepted and 
discernible in every informal conversa- 
tion; namely, to discuss items as they 
come to mind in a light and pleasant 
manner. 

Some people, some educators includ- 


*Minister, Lowell Heights Methodist Church, 
South Bend, Indiana. 


by John Chin hentee 


ed, claim that discussion is just so 
much chit-chat, just so much talk, and 
that it is therefore a waste of time 
and utterly useless. But if this talk 
is focused toward some implicit objec- 
tive, how can it be mere chit-chat? 
Will not everyone agree that all talking 
represents some degree of thinking on 
the part of the speaker, slight though 
it be, and that it stimulates some on 
the part of the listener? If this be ad- 
mitted, then it follows that the value 
of mutual deliberation depends to a 
large extent, if not altogether, upon 
the deliberatofs and upon the level of 
thinking they are utilizing and upon 
the goals they have accepted as their 
own. Rather low and irrelevant goals 
discussed and pondered by persons en- 
gaging in a low level of thinking have 
value for them, as surely as high in- 
tellectual and spiritual objectives have 
for persons capable of reflecting con- 
structively upon them. 


2. Mutual deliberation should be 
based upon provable and relevant facts. 
Facts should serve as pegs on which 
to hang one’s thoughts. And it is not a 
very strong fact that breaks down when 
a heavy thought is hung upon it! 

Before constructive group thinking 
can occur, it is mandatory for members 
of the group to have -available and 
relevant facts at their disposal. If these 
facts are not available or if those avail- 
able. are not relevant, effective group 
thinking is hindered. Therefore it is 
a responsibility of the leader to make 
sure the members have access to the 
facts. If there is a question concerning 
any of them, a research committee may 
be called upon to ascertain which can 
be proved and which cannot. The same 
process holds true for those which may 
be needed, but which are not available. 

Before the best possible thinking can 
be done by members of a group, it is es- 
sential for them to have available all 
the facts they need, to make sure they 
can be proved, and to know they are 
relevant, as no good purpose can be ac- 
complished by having a wagonload of 
facts that are not related to the prob- 
lem under consideration. 

The problems involved in securing 
proved and relevant facts frequently 
necessitate the services of an expert 
in the field being considered. Some- 


times such a person is referred to as 
one who has expert opinion as con- 
trasted to lay opinion. 

In a certain church community the 
members of a building committee were 
trying to decide how their new church 
should be built. They hired the serv- 
ices of an architect. He drew up plans 
for the new building in such a way as 
to incorporate the suggestions of the 
committee. The committee studied 
these plans but were not satisfied with 
them so called in.an expert church ar- 
chitect from New York. After hiring 
him, they discovered they disagreed 
with him also and with his interpre- 
tation of facts pertaining to their 
building program. Numerous conflicts 
and much unpleasantness followed be- 
fore the building project was completed. 

It is easy for a group to utilize ex- 
pert opinion when it coincides with 
what they want, but frequently group 
members think they want facts when 
what they really want is the fulfill- 
ment of some preconceived notions. As 
a pastor I have discovered this same 
tendency in us all, namely, to go to oth- 
ers for advice—for expert opinion, for 
available facts, for mature judgment— 
when what we want is not advice nor 
facts at all, but only to be confirmed 
in what we have already decided to do, 
even though we know unconsciously 
that it is not wise nor good. 


This same weakness exists among 
experts too. No expert is completely 
objective. Each has his own viewpoint 
and personal preferences. Therefore, 
when there is a conflict of lay with ex- 
pert opinion about facts or their in- 
terpretation, those responsible for mak- 
ing decisions must go ahead and make 
them according to their own best judg- 
ment, in spite of the fact that they may 
not coincide with those held by the 
experts. 

Since mutual deliberation should be 
based upon proved and relevant facts, 
it follows that group discussion is not 
a pooling of ignorance. It is true that 
some persons occasionally assemble and 
pool their ignorance, but it is true also 
that the ignorance of one may expose 
the ignorance of another. For if the 
ignorances of the participating mem- 
bers conflict with one another, some 
constructive thinking may be initiated. 
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Besides, who of us can say that he 
is intelligent in all areas of life and 
that he always has the necessary, 
provable, and relevant facts at his dis- 
posal? Who of us does not at times 
pool his ignorance with someone else 
and call it a conversation, a discussion, 
or a class? Furthermore, do we not 
often expose our ignorance in order 
to seek light—to seek answers from 
anyone who is likely to have them? 
Those who make the charge against 
group discussion that it is a pooling of 
ignorance automatically place them- 
selves in the seats of the prudent! 


3. These provable and relevant facts 
should be related to the goal of the 
deliberation. This is more than likely 
the point at which creative, reflective 
thinking sets in. The goal may be 
some desire, ambition, or felt need. The 
facts are facts. But when a person 
relates the facts to the goal, he has to 
do some mental switching and re- 
aligning of his thought patterns. This 
is thinking. It is originating ideas he 
has never had before in all his life. 
It is the process of arriving at new 
insights and relationships, of analyz- 
ing, interpreting, and evaluating, and 
finally of coming to certain tenable con- 
victions, conclusions, and solutions. 

This kind of thinking is deliberative 
and reflective. It cannot be hurried 
nor forced, because ideas seep slowly 
into the mind even when the channels 
are free and open. When they are 
blocked the process is retarded, if not 
terminated completely. This kind of 
thinking ponders an idea, perhaps for 
days or months, even for years at a 
time. Old values are questioned and 
new ones wooed. Prejudices are sur- 
veyed wittingly or unwittingly; new 
conclusions and courses of action are 
considered. Finally, the answer comes 
—sometimes in the middle of the night 
—sometimes as a flash of light in the 
dark—and what a glorious moment 
it is! 

4. Mutual deliberation provides an 
opportunity for each person to share 
his thinking and feeling with other 
members of the group. This is his op- 
portunity to interpret the provable and 
relevant facts to the goal of the group’s 
deliberation. Each person must have 
this opportunity, else he will be 
squeezed out of the group. For this 
reason it is necessary for each member 
to make his contribution to group 
thinking in one way or another. Per- 
haps not every one will speak because 
others may have stressed the points he 
intended to make, and there is no need 
for repetition. He participates, never- 
theless, in the thinking process when 
he listens well and when he has an 
equal opportunity with others to offer 
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his contributions. 

Any person who fails to express his 
thinking when he should steals from 
himself the opportunity to express his 
convictions and deprives others the 
benefits of his thinking. For this rea- 
son one valid, though limited, test of 
measuring effective group discussion is 
to count the number of persons who 
participate and the number of aggre- 
gate participations in a particular ses- 
sion, and correlate them to the number 
of persons in the group and the time 
allotted for deliberation. 


5. Each member should clearly un- 
derstand and candidly accept the think- 
ing and interpretation of each other 
member at its face value, even though 
he disagrees with it. A major respon- 
sibility of each person is to understand 
the position of each other person in the 
group. To do this it is essential that 
he be given an opportunity to fully 
state his thoughts before he is inter- 
rupted or stopped. Those who disagree 
with him should not ordinarily inter- 
rupt him and cut him off until he has 
had a chance to say his say. Then they 
should ask him questions which help 
him to state his position more fully and 
completely. Any point that is not 
agreed upon may be pursued for fur- 
ther explanation and enlightenment. 

In group deliberation every partici- 
pant has the responsibility to state his 
position and to understand the position 
of everyone else. This is the founda- 
tion of common understanding and of 
accepting each other at face value. 


6. This mutual understanding of in- 
dividuals and their respective solutions 
to the problem should be summarized 
or stated as a common core of agree- 
ment. Expressing the common core of 
agreement serves to give security to 
the members of the group. It empha- 
sizes those things concerning which 
there is unity of belief and conviction. 
To the extent that each person’s view- 
point is incorporated into the common 
core, to that extent at least he is un- 
derstood and accepted by the group and 
welded into its esprit de corps. 

The General Conference of the Meth- 
odist Church meeting in San Francisco 
in May, 1952, became deadlocked con- 
cerning whether or not to adopt the 
Report of the Survey Commission. The 
previous General Conference meeting 
in Boston in May, 1948, ordered the 
survey to be made, and during the 
quadrenium spent approximately $250,- 
000.00 to secure it. When the Confer- 
ence met in San Francisco the general 
boards and agencies of the church op- 
posed adoption of the report because 
it would reduce their autonomy and 
board membership. 

Many pastors and laymen were just 


as determined to adopt the recommen- 
dations of the report as they would cut 
down the overall administrative ex- 
pense and provide a greater degree of 
coordination among the boards and 
agencies. After the conference had 
been deadlocked for some time, a dele- 
gate moved that a committee of six be 
selected to deal with the report and 
bring back a recommendation to the 
floor of the conference. The Commit- 
tee of Six was appointed—three in fa- 
vor of adoption and three opposed. 


After several meetings it became ap- 
parent that the committee was as much 
at loggerheads as the conference and 
that the members were unable to find a 
common core of agreement. Finally, 
someone suggested to the chairman of 
the committee, President Harold Case 
of Boston University, that the basic 
principles as recommended by the Sur- 
vey Commission be put before the con- 
ference and the delegates be asked to 
vote on whether or not they favored 
the principles. This was done. The 
delegates voted in favor of adopting 
each of the five basic principles pre- 
sented. 


This was the common core of agree- 
ment needed. The Committee of Six 
then went back to work and soon 
agreed upon detailed proposals to pre- 
sent to the conference for adoption. 
They were adopted, and with the sense 
that a satisfactory agreement had 
finally been reached and that the will 
of the conference had expressed itself 
in church legislation in a way that 
best served the welfare of the entire 
church, " 


7. With this common core of agree- 
ment as a foundation, remaining dis- 
agreements should be explored and 
evaluated with the hope of including 
them in the common core. Many times 
disagreements result from saying the 
same thing in different ways. When 
the phraseology is explored and exam- 
ined, the contending parties discover 
frequently that they agree rather than 
disagree about the contentious point. 
For this reason it is wise to explore 
disagreements rather than to empha- 
size them. 

Dr. John Vayhinger reported that 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam requested 
two members of the New York Annual 
Conference, while engaging in a ver- 
bal clash, to re-state their arguments 
and their evidence. After the first per- 
son did so, the second said, “Why, I 
agree with you. We’ve been saying the 
same thing in a different: way!” 


8. Disagreements remaining still 
should be interpreted and phrased as 
issues, insofar as possible, rather than 
as personal opinions. These should be 
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Here’s what A-V experts say 
about the Pageant’s exclusive 


pre-lubrication feature 


“Over-oiling is one of the 
chief hazards in projec- 
; tor maintenance. It re- 
sults in costly, tedious 
cleaning jobs and often 
damages film. Pageant 


| 





users never have any such trouble 
because their projectors are per- | 


manently lubricated—there’s never 
a need for service caused by over- 
or under-oiling.” 


A. R. Mickelson, Director 
Audio-Visual Dept. 
Epko Film Service 
Fargo, North Dakota 


“In spite of all we tell cus- 

tomers about how to oil 
projectors properly, too | 

many of them never seem 

to do it right or at all. So 

it’s a welcome relief to be 

able to offer Kodak's lifetime-lu- 
bricated Pageant.”’ 


Paul M. King 
Krum's Audio-Visual 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


“After 18 years’ experi- 
ence serving educational 
institutions with numer- 
ous service headaches re- 


sulting from under- or | paMied 8-inch speaker ina single, easy-to-carry 


| case. Its true-rated 7-watt amplifier delivers 


over-lubrication of mo- 
tion-picture projectors, I, as well 
as my customers, welcome the 
Kodascope Pageant Projector’s 
permanent pre-lubrication feature 
as an important contribution to- 
ward trouble-free operation.” 


R. G. Smith, Jr. 
Audio-Visual Center 
Augusta, Georgia 


“No wonder the Koda- 
scope Pageant Sound 
Projector is gaining pop- 
ularity so fast. Its exclu- 
sive pre-lubrication fea- + 
ture completely elimi- 


nates the possibility of under- or | 
over-oiling. For this reason the | 


Pageant is ideal for training rooms 
that are used by a number of in- 
structors, where servicing the pro- 
jector is always left to the ‘other 
fellow.” 


Wilson Gill 
Wilson Gill, Inc. 
Washington, D. C, 
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When unwanted light gets past drawn blinds 
or shades, movies wash out and lose their 
sparkle. Viewers strain, lose interest. But even 
under adverse conditions, the Kodascope 
Pageant Sound Projector, Model AV-071, 
screens pictures brilliantly. Its Plus-40 Shut- 
ter provides 40% more light than standard shut- 
ters... gives crisp, super-bright pictures any- 
where, any time. 


Compact, Powerful 
The AV-071 combines projector and well- 


plenty of power for normal sound needs. And 
a simple adjustment of the exclusive sound- 
focus control gives optimum sound frdm any 
film—regardless of the position or condition 
of the sound track, 


A Pageant for Every 16mm. Need 


The AV-071 is just one of six outstanding 
Pageant models. Here’s how each of the other 
models is designed to help you solve a par- 
ticular problem... 


Model 1 is the economical top choice for all- 
around sound and silent showings. Has all 


NAME. 





Super-brilliant new Pageant can 
banish your room-darkening problems 


the superior features of the AV-071, except 
the Plus-40 Shutter.. 

Model AV-151 has an extra-powerful 15-watt 
amplifier and matching 12-inch speaker to 
overcome sound difficulties in auditorium- 
size rooms. 

Model AV-151-E combines added sound power 
with the extra brilliance of Kodak’s remark- 
able Plus-40 Shutter. 

Model AV-151-S has a powerful 1 5-watt ampli- 
fier and compact 8-inch speaker built into a 
single case. ‘ 

Model AV-151-SE has a 15-watt amplifier for 
added power, the Plus-40 Shutter for extra 
brilliance, and an 8-inch speaker for compact 
portability. 

Pageant prices start at a remarkably low $375 
(subject to change without notice). 


How your dealer can help you 


Whether it’s special lighting problems or 
difficult acoustical conditions you face, your 
Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer will be glad to 
help you select the Kodascope Pageant tai- 
lored to fit your movie-showing needs. See 
him soon for a free demonstration—or fill out 
the handy coupon below. 


Please send name of nearest Kodak Audio-Visual Dealer and information on: 
Kodascope Pageant Sound Projectors, Model 1 [j Model AV-071 () 
Models AV-151 and AV-151-E 1) Models AV-151-S and AV-151-SE [J 
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allowed to stand for what they are 
and for what they represent. 

9. The spirit of the group should 
always be kept intact, and thus leave 
the way open for future meetings of 
the group as a group. 


NIEBUHR FINDS SERMONS 
DON’T MAKE NEWS 


New York—lIf preachers wouldn’t 
press so hard for’ publication of their 
sermons in the daily press, church edi- 
tors could be more selective in their 
choice of religious news, in the opinion 
of Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary here. 

Speaking informally at a luncheon 
given by Union Seminary for members 
of the Religious Newswriters Associa- 
tion, Dr. Niebuhr said that sermons are 
newsworthy only when the subject is 
relevant to urgent problems of the day, 
such as world peace and Communism. 

The theologian admitted the “histori- 
cal fact” that ordinary sermons are 
often dull and said they should not be 
regarded as newsworthy. Neither, he 
added, is there news appeal in sermons 
which expound Christian faith. 

“Even a very good sermon is not 
newsworthy,” he said, “and may be cor- 
rupted if you try to make it so.” He 
added that picking one illustration out 
of many in a sermon destroys its unity, 
and quoting out of context may give a 
misleading emphasis. 

Dr. Niebuhr said that sermons are 
further corrupted when a headline writ- 
er attempts to digest the content in a 
few lines of type, thus making the 
preacher’s claims either “obvious or du- 
bious.” 

Later, on a tour of Union Seminary, 
the RNA members were told that wo- 
men comprise nearly one-third of its 
student body of 600. This is in sharp 
contrast to two or three decades ago 
when the school had no women students. 

Of the 167 women at Union, the larg- 
est number are studying religious edu- 
cation, according to Dr. Mary E. Ly- 
man, dean of women, who said the de- 
mand for qualified workers in this field 
cannot be met. A “very few” of the 
women, she said, are studying for the 
ministry. — RNS 


BISHOP MARTIN IN KOREA 

Bishop William C. Martin, of Dallas, 
Texas, president of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, has been spending the 
holidays with the.American troops in 
Korea. -In addition to greeting: service- 
men, he has made contact with native 
Christian; leaders. in , Japan; and»Korea 
and will visit many school- hospitals 
and churches. 
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ACCENTUATE THE POSITIVE 





Some Do's for the Church Editor 
by Wilham A. Ward 


Make Your Bulletins Readable 


EADABILITY is of fundamental 
R importance to any publication. 

Write for the reader. Use snappy, 
clear-cut sentences. Remember the 
value of short, punchy, “fillers.” Every 
church office has ample material of this 
nature. 


Recognize and use your readers’ tal- 
ents. Scores of leading laymen and 
lay women of your church would wel- 
come the opportunity to write 200-word 
articles on such subjects as “My Giving 
Testimony,” “A Layman’s Responsibil- 
ity to His Church,” “Why I Tithe,” etc. 

Guard against pious phraseology and 
theological vocabulary when writing 
for the church bulletin. Keep it clear. 


Work toward typographical attrac- 
tiveness. Readers of church publications 
are busy people, who receive several 
weekly and monthly magazines and 
daily newspapers. Your church paper 
actually competes with these profession- 
ally-edited, attractively illustrated pub- 
lications. For this reason the church 
paper editor should use every tool at his 
disposal to increase the attractiveness 
of his bulletin. If the church paper is 
printed, the‘ printer will be happy to 
help you “dress it up.” Take advantage 
of such attention-getting devices as 
boxes (lines completely .enclosing ma- 


terial you want to emphasize), bold ° 


face type occasionally to accentuate a 
sentence or paragraph, indentation of 
whole paragraphs on both the left and 
right sides (the white space draws the 
readers’ attention to the paragraph), 
attractively prepared mats on tithing 
which are available for a very reason- 
able cost from such agencies as the 
Arthur S. Davenport Company, 404 
Cravens Building, Oklahoma City. 


Spice your bulletin with variety. Keep 
your readers guessing. For instance, 
use various colors of ink. Dark brown 
is more attractive than black ink. Blue 
is more soothing to the eyes than black. 
Your printer will be glad to cooperate 
with you at little or no extra expense. 
Above all, don’t get into a rut using 
the same kind of headline type, same 
color ink, same type of articles,’or-same 


- 





*Public’ relations ‘ director, * Schreiner* I ee 
Kerrville,: Texas. ‘ Formerly, director. of ‘education, 
— - eoreengateaa Marvin Methodist Church, Ty-+ 
er, Texas. 


stereotyped phrases. Variety will spice 
the life of your bulletin. 

Use imagination. Don’t be afraid to 
try new tricks, unconventional meth- 
ods, something different. Experiment 
with various kinds of format (size and 
shape of your bulletin), make-up, head- 
lines. Use headline type appropriate to 
each story. Every printer has a booklet 
of type specimens which he will give 
you. 


Put yourself in your readers’ place. 
Practicing the Golden Rule spells suc- 
cess for the church publication, as in 
every other undertaking. 


Print as many names as possible. 
“A man’s name is his most prized 
possession.” We all like to see our 
name in print—if it is spelled cor- 
rectly. Stories without names of peo- 
ple are without body. The expression, 
“Names make news” holds true to a 
very great extent in church bulletins. 
Avoid using; however, the same names 
each week. Some editors keep a roster 
of each member, and keep a check on 
what members’ names haven’t been used 
lately. By such a practice, everyone’s 
name is printed oecasionally, much to 
the delight of the entire readership. 

Include pictures of individuals and 
groups. “A picture is worth a thousand 
words.” This is especially true if the 
picture includes men and women, boys 
and girls in your church. It is a con- 
stant source of surprise and satisfac- 
tion to me to find how many of our 
readers keep their church papers week 
by week bécause of the interesting pic- 
tures of themselves and their friends. 
I find that a Polaroid camera does the 
job in an exceptional way for me, be- 
cause it is possible to have the picture 
within 60 seconds after it is taken. Not 
only does this please the people right 
there on the spot, but it makes it pos- 
sible to take the picture directly to the 
engraver for next week’s publication. 
Since most churches do not have their 
own darkrooms, the Polaroid camera 
means the difference between having a 
picture in the church paper this week 
or a full week later. When writing the 
“cutline” for the picture, always be 
sure to list everyone’s name. A picture 
plus a name is a surefire combination. 

Exercise care in proofreading your 
bulletin. Church members expect a cer- 
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tain number of errors in their daily 
newspapers because of the rush involv- 
ed in their production. On the other 
hand, they feel that their church bulle- 
tin should be relatively free of confus- 
ing mistakes. Care in proofreading 
avoids embarrassing mistakes. Remem- 
ber, it’s far better and easier to do a 
job well than to explain or make ex- 
cuses for doing a poor job. 

Avoid the tendency to preach in the 
bulletin. Instead, reserve the pulpit for 
that, and your readers will appreciate 
it. Purposes of the church paper are 
to inform, inspire, and challenge—with 
the accent on information. Don’t forget 
to include in each story the who, what, 
where, and why. Be specific. Your 
readers want to know these things. 

Borrow ideas from others. Get on 
the mailing list of several churches of 
various faiths, most of which have 
good bulletins, and watch for interest- 
ing ideas to borrow. 

Compliment members frequently. 
When your readers receive awards, 
civic honors, or special recognition, take 
advantage of this golden opportunity 
to give them a public pat on the back. 
This is good psychology, and sound 
Christianity. 

Help promote the work of the church 
through special articles. The church 
paper can do a significant job of pro- 
moting church school attendance, wo- 
men’s work, and any other area of 
church activity through the use of spe- 
cial articles. Currently we are running 
a series of short articles on the advan- 
tages of belonging to the Woman’s So- 
ciety of Christian Service, and several 
new memberships have come in as a 
direct résult of these informative stor- 
ies. Another idea is to run a series of 
articles on the various departments. and 
classes of the church school, including 
location, names of teachers, age groups, 
and activities. 

Mail your bulletin early. Allow 
plenty of time for a busy post office to 
process your bulletins and deliver them 
to your readers. Ordinarily, church bul- 
letins are second or third class mail; 
consequently they have a low priority 
for handling. Check with your printer 
about when the deadline for copy is, 
and when he can deliver your printed 
bulletins. Allow sufficient time for 
addressing, and get them in the mails 
earlier than you think you should. 
Readers ought to get their church pa- 
pers on Friday in order to be sure to 
read them before Sunday. 

Remember that the work of editing a 
church bulletin is vitally important and 
sacred in the eyes of God. A task with- 
out a vision is drudgery. A vision with- 
out a task is fancy. But a task with a 
vision is the hope of the world. 





WISE CHOICE FOR CHURCHES EVERYWHERE! 


* Samsonite - 


FOLDING CHAIRS ‘ARE 


strongest...last longest! 


It’s no easy job—making a seating 
investment for your church. You 
must get the utmost for every dol- 
lar expended. You can make your 
most economic purchase if you 
specify Samsonite folding chairs. 


Only Samsonite gives you 
ALL THESE EXTRAS 
AT NO EXTRA COST! 


e Tubular steel construction 
e Easy, one-finger folding 
e Safety-Guard Hinges 

°o Compact storing 

e “Automobile” finish 

¢ Bonderized to resist rust 
¢ Posture-Curved Comfort 

e Won't tilt or wobble 

e Low in cost 
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SAMSONITE FOLDING TABLET-ARM CHAIR. Ideal for 
church meeting rooms, for auditoriums and 
classrooms. Sturdy, low-priced, long-wearing. 
Easy to set-up, folds easily, stacks in a mini- 
mum of space. 5-ply hardwood tablet-arm 
folds compactly with chair. Model #2625. 


LOOK FOR THIS SEAL 
on the back of your folding chairs. 
It identifies a genuine Samsonite chair. 


They are built of extra heavy-gauge 
steel. They stay new, stand up 
much longer. You can count on 
long-term savings when you install 
Samsonite folding chairs. That’s 
why millions are in use today! 


i 


SAMSONITE ALL-STEEL FOLDING CHAIR. Takes 
just seconds to fold, stack and store. Double 
cross-braced for extra strength. Gives plenty 
of comfort, takes plenty of punishment—and 


* stays new. Model #2600—America’s best- 


selling folding chair. 


WRITE FOR A SAMPLE CHAIR 


on your letterhead. Try 
it, test it, see how this 
Samsonite all-steel fold- 
ing chair stands up. No 
obligation. 





( suwavoen BROS. INC. 


Samsonite 


FOLDING CHAIR 





Special Quantity Prices from your Samsonite Distributor; or write for further information directly to the factory. 
SHWAYDER BROS., INC., PUBLIC SEATING DIVISION, DEPT. 3A, DETROIT 29, MICHIGAN 
Also makers of famous Samsonite Luggage and Card Tables and Chairs for the home 





provide a new and complete plant 
‘Te established community needs 

. a sanctuary to seat 400, and a 
departmentalized church school, within 
a strict budget. 

The large site, though depressed in 
level and needing considerable fill, per- 
mitted a low, single level building. 

The new building is basically con- 
temporary but maintains the red brick 
surface and white trim that is so char- 
acteristic of the locality. The low level 
site needed considerable fill which re- 
quired reinforced concrete foundation 
walls. The church school portion was 
required by local code to be of com- 
pletely fire-resistant ‘construction. A 
poured gypsum deck tied: inté™a con- 
tinuous white concrete cornice that was 
floated above the white foundation 
walls by alternating panels of glass 
and masonry wall. In this manner 
venerable materials were used in a con- 
temporary fashion to express the pecul- 
iar problems of this particular project. 

A few special features might be 
noted in the planning. One request by 
the church committee was that the nar- 
thex be in the center of the building 
together with the pastor’s study and 
robing rooms. With such an arrange- 
ment, the pastor and choir enter the 
church from the rear of the sanctuary 
and form a processional that begins 
and ends the ceremony. 

A complete kitchen was provided 
with a cafeteria-type self-service that 
would provide for maximum capacity 
of the social hall. 

The chapel is divided by a folding 
partition and will serve as senior and 
young peoples church school rooms. 

An area for the work sacristy and 
toilet facilities for the choir and par- 
ticipating churchmen is to be found 
separated from the chancel by a 10- 
foot plywood and fabric dossal curtain 
as shown in the sanctuary sketch. 
There is an altar in each class assem- 
bly room, and the entire church school 
is departmentalized. 

The sanctuary and work sacristy is 
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St. Peter's Evangelical Lutheran Church 


Donald F. Drake, Minister 
McLeod & Ferrara, Architects, Washington, D. C. 


heated by warm air ducts and re- 
cessed convectors. The rest of the build- 
ing is provided with hot water radiant 
heating pipes laid in the floor slab. 
The sanctuary walls are wall-bear- 
ing masonry framed with steel trusses 
and purlins, and covered with a two- 
inch T. & G. wood roof. The rest of 
the building is alternately wall-bearing 


and concrete beams and columns with 
spans executed in steel joists and cov- 
ered by a poured gypsum deck with 
built-up roofing. 

The capacity of the nave and chan- 
cel is 445; the educational area will 
accommodate 184 at tables, 262 in 
chairs. The total cost, including fur- 
niture, $341,662. 
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America’s Strongest, Safest and Most 
Comfortable Institutional Folding Chair 


You can't match this chair for comfort, with its big 16”x1612”, form-fitting 
plywood seat and deeply curved, welded steel back. And it can't be 
matched for strength or safety either. This chair is designed not to 
collapse or tip even when weight is applied to the front or back of the 
seat. Made from %” tubular steel, with radially 

welded tubular steel stretchers, and with a 

minimum number of joints, it will not rack or, 

twist under hard usage. Also available with 

upholstered seats. This is America's Finest 

Institutional Folding Chair. 


Folds Compactly, Easily with a Single Motion 


This folding chair is ideally suited for class rooms, lecture halls, 
examination rooms or wherever a folding chair with writing 

or working surface is indicated. It has the same sturdy, tubular 
steel construction of the Norcor 300 Series Folding Chair, 

with the same oversize, form-fitting plywood seat, plus a 
12”x24” Tablet Arm which folds automatically with the chair 

in one simple easy motion. Folded, the chair is compact, 
designed to nest perfectly with others when stacked. 


America’s Most Outstanding Folcling Chair 


The NORCOR Series 186 Folding Chair is outstanding for its simplicity, 
ease of operation, sturdy construction and compact design. Its double- 
beaded, U-shaped Channel steel construction provides exceptional strength 
Many refinements in design that contribute to long trouble-free 

service and ease of operation make this an exceptional 

value in a folding chair. Available with steel, plywood and 

upholstered seat, and steel or upholstered back rest. 


The Greatest Value in Folding Chairs Today! 


Where cost is an important consideration, the Norcor No. 161 Folding Chair is 
an exceptional value, offering, at a low price, most of the features that make 
the Norcor No. 180 Folding Chairs so outstanding. This chair is built of the 
same strong, double beaded channel steel, and is identical with the 181 
Folding Chair except for the X-bracing on the rear leg. Strong, compact, easy 
to operate, it will deliver exceptional service. 


Write Today for Free Circular with complete specifications. 
, . Empat ; sme 
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OF INTEREST TO ALL PROTESTANTS 





A Re-Appraisal of Social Action 


a moderate and friendly critic of 

many of the methods used by the 
CSA (as well as premises). Thus, in 
setting forth his positions on his own 
and, largely at his own expense, he has 
written numerous booklets on our social 
action needs and also an article in our 
national official magazine of June 23, 
1952 — The Advance. 

Administrators and staff members 
have too often been insensitive and 
have thereby overlooked the need for 
correctives in their aims and programs. 
This has now been borne out all too 
clearly in the Board of Review and is 
what many moderates have been em- 
phasizing, m large part, for a long time 
— sometimes with too little official en- 
couragement and recognition. 

All too little has been duly credited to 
the influences of the moderate critics, 
who, all along, hoped to forestall the 
extremists from taking the field. But 
this organizing was inevitable, so long 
as certain CSA aims and policies were 
followed, especially with Congrega- 
tionalism being so “grass roots” in its 
polity as over against ecclesiastical 
“high brass,” with its tendency toward, 
bureaucratic centralization and power. 

During the past five years, this writer 
has been ‘importuned by manz leaders 
and groups to join them in their “con- 
cern” over CSA, which he has stead- 
fastly turned down. But this did not 
mean that he chose to give up his own 
individual “witness” as an independent 
and friendly critic. He has tried to 
handle his end in criticism construc- 
tively and in good grace. He now 
wishes to be counted upon to cooperate 
with whatever may be best to do and 
to share these views with the utmost 
tact, discretion and consideration. He 
agrees with a prominent Wisconsin Con- 
gregational layman who has also been 
a friendly critic and who agrees with 
the Board of Review but,said, “Well, I 
will-go along with the Board of Review 
for one year and see what happens and 
hope for the best.” That’s good sense 
and good Congregationalism. 

But as a son and grandson of liberal 
Congregational ministers in the mid- 
west, both of whom were highly hon- 
ored in many ways for their pioneering 
in social service, this writer was always 
taught by them that to be an honest 


FF = moderate has made this author 


by Els Hh. Doane 


This is a Congregational report. 
But every denomination finds it- 
self today in somewhat the same 
position. Just how far can a Coun- 
cil on Social Action speak for the 
entire group? The question was 
raised in the General Council of 
the Congregational - Christian 
Churches and that body is trying 
to reach a decision. The author of 
the article is Ellis H. Dana, execu- 
tive vice president of the Wiscon- 
sin Council of Churches, Madison, 
Wisconsin. 














and fair dissenter was a great tradition 
in Congregationalism and that through 
the Holy Spirit working, a dissenter 
might often be creatively helpful. It is 
rather in what God has for Congrega- 
tionalism in a revolutionary age that 
counts most and not merely personali- 
ties now involved. 


The Congregational Heritage 


One reason for the Board of Review 
report was a need to study anew, start- 
ing with our history—the steady growth 
of Congregational social concern, which 
should be of general interest to all 
Protestant denominations. 

Behind the present “social action” of 
our denomination is one of the most 
illustrious stories of any Protestant 
denomination. Starting with the Pil- 
grims, who landed at Plymouth and 
who, as essentially religious people, 
actually tried out community life on 
the basis of first century Christianity 
—we Congregationalists, by and large, 
have been “socially-minded” over these 
past centuries and have made no small 
contribution to American social prog- 
ress and to Protestantism as a whole. 

When we think of the record of our 
denominational social concern, it is to 
remember that no denomination played 
a larger part than the Congregational- 
ists in the early development of our 
country. So, our social interest and 
concern have been traditional, and noth- 
ing new today. For, at the time of the 
Revolution, we were the largest denomi- 
nation in all the New England colonies, 
save Rhode Island. 

As we read the pages of our Congre- 
gational history, we should also take 
pride in our social pioneers, whose 


names and works are widely known to 
other denominations. It was out of this 
long historical background that quite 
logically came the movement for a 
“Council for Social Action,” at Oberlin 
in 1934. The primary emphasis in this 
proposal was to pioneer in the study 
and analysis of the points of social 
tension. But it rightly admitted that 
“equally sincere men, while holding as 
to the purpose of religion to lift the 
whole level of life, yet differed radically 
as to means and methods to be used to 
reach these ends.” This problem still 
exists and is clearly recognized by the 
Board of Review report. 

To the Council for Social Action 
(CSA) we must then give real credit 
under trying conditions in furthering 
the great social concern of the tradi- 
tions, no matter what justifiable criti- 
cism has arisen and what lacks the SCA 
has often shown of not keeping in touch 
with the local leaders and churches. It 
is only natural therefore that further 
changes should properly be discussed 
and new procedures contemplated. 
These are now set forth in this brief, 
but well written Board of Review re- 
port of September. 23, 1953, and which 
many (sich as the writer) have long 
fought for. 


Analysis of the Board of Review Report 


In the letter of transmittal under 
date of September 29; 1953, it is inter- 
esting that Chairman Chester Bar- 
nard, in turning over the report to the 
chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the General Council, chooses to men- 
tion that the Board “... has not... 
reviewed the methods used during the 
recent controversy and makes no judg- 
ment concerning them.” This is a sig- 
nificant omission since perhaps ques- 
tionable “methods” were used on both 
sides, but not the least by the “pros” 
who met in session and strategy at the 
General Council at Claremont—to try 
to get around an asked for refrain 
from an action by the General Council, 
which they ignored. I wonder what 
might have been turned up in answer 
to this, as over against what the “cons” 
chose to do and not to do. This letter 
also rightly called attention to a need 
for a remedy for an “unresolved con- 
fusion” arising from “the lack of any 
basic document accepted by the fellow- 
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ship as a whole as to what its beliefs, 
forms and procedures are.” This letter 
also points out that what is now con- 
fidential is to be turned over to the 
Executive Committee for further dis- 
position, and then the Board of Review 
asked to be discharged. 

According to the minutes, the Board 
was set up in March 1952, or two and 
one-half months before the General 
Council was to meet in Claremont, 
largely, no doubt, because of the warn- 
ings of many friendly critics, since 
1950 at Cleveland; but more especially 
because of the announcement nationally 
of the potentially powerful League 
to Uphold Congregational Principles, 
headed by F. A. Bean, Sr., of Minnea- 
polis, with an array of outstanding 
Congregational laymen from coast-to- 
coast. 

The Board was empowered “to review 
all pertinent facts and make recom- 
mendations relative to the Council for 
Social Action.” Nine highly representa- 
tive Congregational clergymen and lay- 
men “of widely diverse points of view” 
made up the Board. Frank W. Pierce 
of New York City served as chairman 
until July 1952, when because of his 
illness, Mr. Chester Barnard of the 
same city was elected chairman at the 
next to last meeting of the Board in 
August 1953. Although not as a mem- 
ber of the Board, the Rev. Dr. Douglas 
Horton, General Minister of the General 
Council, was elected as recording secre- 
tary, a logical administrative act, but 
one many critics have questioned as 
sound. In the five meetings held, it Was 
agreed that the primary interest was 
to have “impartial inquiry and sound 
judgment.” 

Opposition Organized 

It was of course early decided that 
the League to Uphold Congregational 
Principles (originally called the Com- 
mittee Opposing Congregational Politi- 
cal Action) would be looked to “as a 
primary channel through which criti- 
cisms . . . should be brought to the 
Board.” This naturally meant an or- 
ganized but nevertheless extremist 
channel for criticisms. 

This gave the League an opportunity 
(not always so open to the moderates 
such as the writer), above all, to handle 
the “hearing” and selection of the 
speakers scheduled on last June’s agen- 
da of the General Council meeting at 
Claremont, California. Strategically, 
this was an understandable position, 
although it is still open to question 
whether this action in thus officially 
recognizing this group was wise, even 
though it was the only committee with 
members in all parts of the nation. 

The Board requested the CSA to re- 

(Turn to page 24) 
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Art of OSSIT CUSTOM CRAFTSMANSHIP 


In every new-church or remodel- 
ing project the anxious hope of 
all responsible is of course the 
achievement of spiritual mood. 
. . - Coupled with this high ideal 
are the practical needs for util- 
ity, economy, and the enduring 
integrity of construction that will 


mellow with the years .. . For 


these vital satisfactions clergy- 
men, architects and lay boards 
have trusted to Ossit for three 
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SERMON TOPIC COOPERATION 


Three ministers of Albert Lea, Min- 
nesota, recently, unconsciously coop- 
erated in the sermon announcements 
they placed on the church bulletin 
boards. 


People passing the first church noted 
that the preacher had selected as a sub- 
ject: 


“WHERE IS HE?” 
When they came to the second church 
the bulletin announcement gave the an- 
swer. It was simply: 


“HE IS HERE” 
But there was still more to come. A 
third minister had been caught in the 
design and announced as his subject: 


“GOD CHANGES HIS ADDRESS” 


Now if someone would give us the 
new address everybody would be happy. 

The three clergymen in the triangle 
were Harold O. McNeil of the First 
Baptist Church, Melford S. Knutson of 
the First Lutheran Church, and Lloyd 
A. Peterson of the First Presbyterian 
Church. 
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(1) Facing Today’s Problems; (2) 
Politics and the Moral Law; (3) The 
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Politics; (6) Church Social Action 
Programs; (7) Some Real Questions; 
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Says Charles P. Taft, “It is high time that 
men of religion, both clerical and lay, 
should face up to their responsibilities in 
life, and politics is one of them.” 
* * * 
Available at 35 cents a copy, or 
at quantity rates by 
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1001 Seminole Highway 
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A Re-Appraisal of Social Action 
(From page 23) 

frain from taking part in controversy 
while the CSA was under judicial in- 
quiry, a request it also asked of the 
General Council, but which the “parti- 
sans” of the CSA chose to ignore when 
they got to Claremont to organize. 


As this writer wrote in a special let- 
ter to our official magazine, Advance, 
just after returning from Claremont 
(as an associate of the Council for 
Social Action) he was ‘dismayed — as 
many others were—that the CSA which 
was under official investigation should 
countenance and encourage a “vote of 
confidence” at the meeting of the Gen- 
eral Council in June 1952 at Claremont, 
California. In fact, it is even now diffi- 
cult to understand how in the same 
General Council meeting both a “hear- 
ing” upon the CSA and a “vote of con- 
fidence” could properly be entertained. 

It would have seemed better states- 
manship, if such a vote had been held 
in abeyance until such future time 
when the Board of Review had actually 
brought in its report (September 23, 
1953). Besides, the so-called vote of 
confidence has been widely miscon- 
strued by the public press and by dele- 
gates who have reported to their 
churches back home. This misunder- 
standing gained little for an impartial 
reception for the recommendations of 
the Board of Review since it prejudiced 
the conscientious efforts of nine widely 
respected Congregational leaders who 
were first appointed by the Executive 
Committee of the General Council and 
who heard all sides of the question at 
Claremont. 

Besides, this showed up the propon- 
ents of the CSA, including certain staff 
members and Council members, as 
“politicking” in a most “defensive” 
manner. 

There are national professional and 
lay leaders who could have wished that 
the General Council would have taken 
no action while the CSA was still sub 
judice. For this did not help build up 
general confidence, which is now so 
necessary to carry out major changes 
and which is the numb of strategy as 
to what will best accomplish most ef- 
fectively the Board’s intentions. 

To consider lightly these arguments 
is just courting real trouble in the 
future, not only for the CSA and the 
Executive Committee, but for the whole 
denomination in ways comparable to 
that of the Evangelical and Reformed 
merger controversy, still going on. 

But a good hearing was held at the 
General Council. The so-called profit- 
motive resolution was disclaimed. Vot- 
ing privileges of the associates at the 
General Council were removed. At vari- 
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ous hearings, representatives of the 
CSA and of the Bean committee were 
present, but not all critics, who might 
have been more moderate and possibly 
more friendly, at least less extreme in 
their views. 

Aside from the unasked for setback, 
the Board of Review continued to do a 
fine objective job. Stress was again 
placed on facts and high level discus- 
sion. A brief letter was sent out to all 
critics and interested parties including 
the General Council. There were 562 
responses which were circulated among 
the members of the Board, but no 
summary or detailed analysis has yet 
been made for publication. 

Nor has any such analysis been made 
available of all correspondence and 
records of the Washington office, nor 
highlights of the extended personal 
interviews with the staff and critics 
(nor who they were), nor what in detail 
was found in looking over the CSA 
publications. 

But the Board members were thor- 
oughly informed when they met the 
next time at the third meeting Janu- 
ary 26, 1953 at which time the content 
of the “proposed report by the Board” 
was discussed. It was to be edited and 
soon shared. 

Yet, little happened until August 19, 
1953, when the actual writing took place 
and after many inquiries had been an- 
swered by the recording secretary that 
it might not appear until early 1954. 
This answer disturbed many critics and 
caused some prodding within the Board 
for immediate action and to stop the 
long delays. 

Final d:;afts were distributed in early 
September and then brought to the final 
meeting of the Board on September 21, 
19538. The report was put into final 
form; and each member — all signed — 
was allowed to add “a footnote of com- 
ment, amplification, or disagreement.” 
Two members did— Gideon Seymour 
and Congressman Walter Judd—which 
letters have proved important, if not 
controversial. 

The Minority Letters 

Mr. Seymour, in his letter, empha- 
sized the deep lying significance of the 
controversy that created need for a 
Board which restrained Board language 
minimized and with the general Board 
agreement on the “need for drastic re- 
forms in the conduct of the Council’s 
work.” This letter held the staff re- 
svonsible for “an interpretation so 
slanted that the purpose of the Council 
has often been scarcely recognizable in 
the activities of recent years.” 

In a long letter, which really amount- 
ed to a strong minority report, Dr. 
Judd stressed his disagreement on the 
recommendations not being “sufficiently 
thorough-going to correct the unsatis- 


factory situation, which the report de- 
scribed” (admitting he could only at- 
tend one of the five meetings held). He 
gave what he called “supplementary 
recommendations,” the chief ones of 
which were that the report does not go 
far enough and that it does not “do” 
enough. He then suggested that the 
CSA should be officially revised by cer- 
tain specified amendments to the By- 
Laws which would strip the CSA and 
“devote itself” to educational efforts 
toward local churches. He rightly 
raised a question as to how representa- 
tive a body the CSA is and how then 
can it determine “substantial unani- 
mity” in the denomination as to the 
Christian course in any political area. 
He favors rather pronouncements from 
the General Council even though he says 
it is out of proportion in clergy. He 
questions that CSA can use direct 
efforts on behalf of the denomination 
to influence legislation or governmen- 
tal action as being against the phil- 
osophy and polity of the Congregational 
churches and as taking away from a 
primary educational task. He wants it 
changed in status from Council to Com- 
mission; the Washington office should 
be discontinued because it has little to 
do and even then not sufficient re- 
sources. He advocated engaging new 
personnel and that CSA funds be raised 
by voluntary contributions and not 
taken from benevolences. He considers 
“the wrong way to secure Christian 
socia! and political action” in a need 
for distinctly individual emphasis. He 
gravely questions the values of pro- 
nouncements or pressures by church 
bodies, but rather by persons in the 
field. But to return to Board. 
Take Charter More Seriously 

Concerning the charter the Board 
found “no fault,” but emphasized it 
“should take this charter more seri- 
ously,” after which it quotes the char- 
ter. In upholding CSA’s place in the de- 
nomination it nevertheless warned that 
it “is not authorized to act as anything 
but an agency” and “the chief offense of 
the CSA lies in its lack of a sense of 
responsibility to the denomination.” 

The Board held the General Council 
and its Executive Committee as also 
responsible for not seeing to it that 
CSA represented the denomination in 
its diversity. It strikes at a CSA prac- 
tice (“Stewardship of CSA”) to say 
that God “does not negate responsibili- 
ties toward human society nor relax the 
discipline of fellowship,” which is both 
highly Protestant and Congregational 
in principle. It'also strikes at spokes- 
manship which CSA has maintained and 
tried clumsily to carry out, i.e., it can 
never “divest itself of its official status” 
and “only for itself.” This is absolutely 

(Turnr to page 60) 
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A. C. Amsler, chairman of the building committee, 
Seminary President George A. Long, and Vice 
President James T. Vorhis lay the cornerstone for 
one of the buildings already under construction 
on the new campus of the Pittsburgh-Xenia 
Seminary in Pittsburgh. 
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Before cornerstones can be laid, 
money must be raised. Usually, this 
involves a successful fund-raising 
campaign. 

Such was the case with Pittsburgh- 
Xenia Seminary, which trains the 
future leaders of the United Presby- 
terian Church. This 159-year-old in- 
stitution faced the problems of in- 
adequate classroom facilities and 
overcrowded dormitories. It initiated 
a bold relocation plan, involving an 
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extensive building program with an 
immediate objective of $1,000,000. 

Under the professional direction of 
Ketchum, Inc., more than 1,400 
dedicated lay solicitors in churches 
across the country surpassed this goal 
five days ahead of schedule. By the 
end of 1953, the fund had grown 
to $1,260,000. (Ultimately, the Semi- 
nary will need $1,750,000 to complete 
the project.) 

In an official church publication, 


Campaign Direction 


aS FOLLOW CAMPAIGNS 


General Chairman Samuel A. Fulton 
wrote: “The Committee had been 
hard at work under the able direction 
of Ketchum, Inc., and we wish to 
pay tribute to the assigned members 
of its organization for their valuable 
leadership and planning, without 
which we would not have accom- 
plished this work in sucha short time.” 

Ministers and lay leaders are cor- 
dially invited to consult us about 
fund-raising plans without obligation. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH Ig, PA. AND 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
CARLTON G. KETCHUM, President * NORMAN MACLEOD, Executive Vice President 
MCCLEAN WORK, Vice President « wn. L. GiLEs, Eastern Manager 


Member American Association of Fund Raising Counsel 
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in the last 
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ashion-Eze 


* CHURCH PE ws 
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Why not be comfortable in church, 
too? You enjoy “easy chair” comfort in 
the home . . . theaters provide it . . . and 
it’s%a “must” in modern transportation 
seating. 


Cushion-Eze is an aid to worship. 
This soft, resilient foam cushioning pro- 
vides a new kind of comfort . . . makes 
for a more relaxed and attentive congre- 
gation. 


Endicott’s exclusive cushioning 
method. Soft foam rubber is covered 
with colorful Naugahyde, a soil-proof, 
plasti-fused fabric. Four individual sec- 
tions are tacked, glued and splined to 
Endicott’s form-fitting pews. Rugged 
Naugahyde outwears ordinary fabrics and 
leather, doesn’t crack, peel or scuff. 
Guaranteed for 15 years. 


Cushion-Eze seating adds new beauty |\ 
to your church. Fabric available in 
many colors. Select the color that har- 
monizes with the decorating scheme of 
your church. 


Clean, cool, economical to maintain. 
Cushion-Eze pews are wiped free of dust 
with cloth. Smooth surface washes easily 
with soap and water. 


WRITE TODAY for illustrated brochure 
on Cushion-Eze pews. Free catalog showing 
complete line of Endicott church furniture |, 
also sent on request. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 
WINONA LAKE + INDIANA 
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Traditional and Contemporary 


Architecture 
by Sheet A. Pein dt * 


ROVE all things, hold fast to 
that which is good” should be 
our watchword in this discussion. 

Let us try to define these terms so that 
we may keep our discussion within 
proper bounds. So-called contemporary 
or modern church architecture is that 
which has been developed principally in 
the last decade in this country and in 
the last two or more decades in Europe. 

Like many new developments it has 
often gone off on a tangent, breaking 
too sharply from the past and striving 
rebelliously to be radically different. 
Contemporary design should spring 
from the function of the building and 
the best use of advanced methods of 
construction. 

By traditional architecture we mean 
the use of that which is borrowed from 
the past but this may be modified and 
adapted to present needs and methods. 

Let us remember that the traditional 
styles of architecture such as Gothic, 
Georgian, Colonial, Romanesque, and 
others, were contemporary at the time 
of their inception and that they grew 
out of the religious life and art of their 
times. At first the word Gothic applied 
to churches built almost entirely of 
stone arch and vault construction. They 
were held together by gravity without 
the use of structure in tension. As used 
now, we borrow only the arch form 
and the style might better be called 
the “pointed arch style” rather than 
“modern Gothic.” Present day labor 
‘costs demand that we cease using the 
jhand labor required for Gothic orna- 
mentation and that we follow methods 
of the machine age. 

On the other hand there seems to be 
no reason why our contemporary archi- 
tecture should not borrow things from 
the past that are good in our times. A 
[contemporary church can certainly be 
idesigned with a gable roof as well as 
a flat roof or lean-to roof. All of these 
roof forms are borrowed from the past. 
after all, in the design of a church, the 
most important thing to achieve is a 
tworshipful atmosphere. We must also 
hold to the principles of good architec- 
ture, that is, harmony, unity, and pro- 


*This is the opening address, riven by Mr. 
Brand, Chicago architect, in the symposium on 
traditional and Contemporary Architecture. Mr. 
rand was chairman of the discussion. The papers 
hich follow were presented at the same meeting. 


portion. A church should be designed 
from the inside out. Yet the exterior 
should leave no doubt as to the purpose 
of the building. 

In regard to style, a building commit- 


.tee should keep an open mind and not 


tie the hands of the architect by de- 
manding a contemporary or Gothic or 
Colonial design. It is your architect’s 
job to design a church to meet your 
requirements, so far as your budget 
will permit. Let him give you the full 
value of his services, first by submit- 
ting his solution of your problem. Do 
not make any arbitrary decisions be- 
fore this is done. 


The Appeal of the 
Contemporary 


by Albert F. Heino* 


EFORE we can discuss our sub- 

ject it seems to us that it must 

be defined. Vyhat do we mean by 
contemporary or traditional architec- 
ture? Certainly no one is proposing 
that we go back into the distant past 
and reproduce historic styles exactly as 
they were built in their day. On the 
other hand, only an iconoclast would 
suggest that our heritage of beautiful 
ecclesiastical architecture should be to- 
tally ignored. Every building construct- 
ed today is contemporary in the sense 
that it is built today to meet some need 
of the present. Many contemporary 
buildings which copy forms of the past 
are dishonest because their basic struc- 
ture is engineered using modern struc- 
tural frames under a false skin aping a 
style of the past. You have seen Gothic 
arches of plaster covering structural 
steel supporting members or a rein- 
forced concrete frame covered by a 
veneer of stone detailed to copy the 
forms of historic architecture. 

At the risk of causing an explosion 
we will attempt to define contemporary 
and traditional architecture: 

Contemporary architecture is the 
expression of our life and times in the 
forms of existing materials and tech- 
nology, adapted to the purpose of the 
building. 

Traditional architecture is the en- 


*Architect, Chicago, Tinois. 
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velopment of the requirements of our 
life and times in the forms of his- 
toric architecture. 

Great architecture that will stand the 
test of time is first of all honest. It ex- 
presses its purpose and reflects the 
civilization which creates it. The Gothic 
cathedrals are great architecture be- 
cause they represent man’s first at- 
tempt to build lofty arches and large 
open windows in a basically masonry 
structure. However, spans are limited 
and great counterbalances of masonry 
were necessary to support the lofty 
vaults. Today with our modern tech- 
nology we are able to span great dis- 
tances with relatively light structures. 
The structural forms differ from ma- 
sonry arches and therefore should re- 
ceive different treatment in the archi- 
tectural expression. Today, few church- 
es could afford true Gothic architecture 
even if it could be adapted to modern 
planning requirements. ’ 

We are unwilling to admit that the 
best of church architecture has been 
built and that the future holds no hope 
that a vibrant and beautiful church may 
be built expressive of its period. We 
believe that the same inspiration that 
created the great cathedrals exists to- 
day and needs only encouragement to 
be brought forth in truly worshipful 
buildings which will reflect our times. 


Few Good Contemporary Buildings 


Unfortunately few really good 
churches conceived and built in the 
spirit of our times exist. Few architects 
can resist the demands of a building 
committee that he design in the Gothic, 
Colonial, or some other style. As more 
successful solutions appear this resist- 
ance will be overcome and we shall be 
on our way to a truly beautiful church 
architecture expressive of our period. 
With the experience of the past com- 
bined with modern technology the 
architect of today has a storehouse of 
materials and methods to draw upon 
that his predecessors would have en- 
vied. Think of what Michelangelo would 
have done with reinforced concrete, 
structural glass, structural steel, alu- 
minum, pre-fabricated structural ele- 
ments or forced flow hot water radiant 
heated slabs. Most certainly he would 
not have told his clients to ignore them 
and build a copy of the Parthenon. 

In the search for true expression of 
the church in our day we must ask 
ourselves “What really is a church?” 
What do we seek in the design of a 
church? Surely it must be different 
from all other buildings and possess a 
quality designed to lift men’s minds 
above their worldly cares and provide 
an atmosphere of peaceful reverence 
and communion with his God. It must 

(Turn to page 30) 
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HE church located on a large wood- 

ed lot, a block away from the old 

church property, is an example of 
what can be done to take care of the 
worship services, Christian education, 
social and young people’s activities of a 
growing congregation. 


The main facade faces west and a 
large cathedral glass window is placed 
above the main entrance portal. To the 
left is an enclosed cloister which con- 
nects the. L-shaped Christian education 
building with the sanctuary, thus com- 
pleting the quadrangle which encloses 
a Garth or garden court. 
pulpit serves to make this a piace for 
open air services. The worship unit is 
cruciform in plan with low side aisles, 
high nave with clerestory windows and 
equal transepts. The chancel in the 
east (the traditional location) contains 
the divided choir and baptistry, altar, 
communion rail, pulpit, and lectern. 


A high dossal of red velour forms 
the background for the altar and en- 
closes the baptistry. High Gothic arched 
timber trusses, and a series of arches 
dividing the nave from the side aisles, 
give a cathedral-like and worshipful 
interior treatment. A chapel south of 
the south transept connects for over- 
flow seating. 


The parish house or Sunday school 
section of the building provides for 
church offices and the class and assem- 
bly rooms for the small children on the 
main floor. The youth and adult classes 
are on the second floor. A social and 
dining hall with stage and kitchen are 
also located in the second story. All 
Sunday school and social activities are 
carried on above grade in well ‘lighted 
and ventilated rooms. There is no base- 
ment space except for Scout rooms and 
heater room. 
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Appeal of the Contemporary 
(From page 27) 


be man’s best effort for truly it is hal- 
lowed ground. It must say to the world 
“This is God’s house.” It must be 
honest. 


To us the answer to these lofty pur- 
poses is not a box with oversized win- 
dows surmounted by a cross. To many 
this represents so-called modern archi- 
tecture and we are sorry to report that 
many such atrocities exist, one on a 
collegiate campus not far from here. 
Beautiful architecture of the past has 
not been the product of the T square 
and triangle only but used the graceful 
form of the arch or curved surface. It 
is said that the straight line does not 
exist in nature and the best we can do 
is emulate nature. We cannot equal it 
with our greatest efforts. To new and 
beautiful forms we must make full use 
of the symbolism of the church and do 
the whole in full color. For instance, 
stained glass can find new beauty in 
the forms to come. In our opinion we 
must not discard the religious icono- 
graphy in this scintillating material. It 
will find new expression as stained 
glass artists design in pure color in 
unpainted glass of myriad colors and 
thicknesses. 


A Beautiful Chapel 


On a recent trip to Finland we visited 
a beautiful contemporary chapel in 
Turku, done by Professor Erygmann. 
In this chapel, located in a pine and 
birch forest, a huge window on one side 
of the chancel admits intense light onto 
a curved wall on the opposite side. It 
is the brightest area in the chapel, 
accenting the altar. The lower aisle 
wall on one side is also of glass bring- 
ing the glory of the forest into the 
church. Planting on the inside provides 
a transition from nature to man-built 
beauty. The severity of the interior is 
relieved by delicate wrought iron 
screens and fixtures. In this atmos- 
phere one could not help but feel in the 
presence of God as much as in a tower- 
ing and formal Gothic cathedral. Per- 
haps it was a little easier because of its 
informality. 


We believe that the world has not 
yet seen its most beautiful ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture and will not see it until 
the end of time. Successive civiliza- 
tions will produce even greater build- 
ings than we have seen. We must make 
our contribution in the progressive 
march of time. The act of worship does 
not change but man does. History re- 
cords this change as it will surely record 
our deeds. Shall we be found wanting 
and incapable of our own expression? 


The Spiritual Supremacy 
Of the Traditional 


by E. R. Benedict, Jr.* 


OW we are to consider what might 
be called a more traditional ap- 
proach to church design. Notice, 

please, that I use the word approach; 
no architect today is proposing to re- 
produce an ancient building of genera- 
tions ago. 

This is not a simple subject; it is 
almost as complicated as the subject 
of religion itself. 

Some years ago I was impressed with 
this question as to what suitable church 
design should be. Time magazine ran 
a series of pictures of extremely differ- 
ent designs showing contrasts and ques- 
tioning their merit. The architectural 


magazines have considered the subject. 
One article was called “Anarchy in 
Church Design.” These papers only 
they offered few 


raised questions; 
conclusions. 

Instead of comparing buildings I be- 
lieve we should be comparing our phil- 
osophies of design. There are appar- 
ently deep differences in our several 
minds as to what a church building 
should be. I have become convinced 
that everyone who designs a church 
should have in his mind a very clear 
understanding of the answers to the 
following questions: ~ 

What is a church building for? 
What should it do for us? 

Why do we build church buildings? 

Let us consider the nature of the 
activity for which we build, and the 
significance of a church building. Then 
let us consider the architectural means 
at hand to serve this activity. And last, 
let us consider some current ideas in 
architectural thinking generally, and 
note their significance for church 
design. 

Why Do We Build? 


Our church program consists bas- 
ically of education, fellowship, and wor- 
ship. All these are planned to enrich and 
strengthen personal living today and 
to prepare us to meet the problems of 
today in our relations with others. In 
all this there is special emphasis on 
worship. 

For education we need well lighted 
classrooms designed to serve the sev- 
eral age levels of students with pro- 
vision for using teaching aids. 

For fellowship we need assembly 
halls, the stage, the kitchen, church 
parlors, all designed for good seeing 
and acoustics. 

For worship we need space illumin- 


*Architect, Chicago, Illinois, of the office of 
Naess & Murphy, Architects-Engineers. 
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ated so that all may read, arranged 
so that all may see and hear. 

All this space must be arranged for 
efficiency, convenience, comfort, and 
good maintenance within limits of re- 
sources. 

We should take every advantage of 
new materials and equipment. Radiant 
heat is a great thing for churches; so 
are precast concrete floor joists, plas- 
tic floor and wall coverings, and dim- 
mers on lights. 

But over all this structure and for 
the worship area particularly, we need 
an expressive design character that 
symbolizes for the members the mean- 
ings of religion, a design character 
that expresses and supports the emo- 
tions of worship, meditation, and pray- 
er. We need a character that pro- 
vides a satisfying setting and atmos- 
phere for the experiences of baptism, 
for communion: “This do in remem- 
brance of me”; for the last services 
for our friends and loved ones, “In my 
Father’s house are many mansions.” 


We need a satisfying atmosphere for 
celebrating Christmas, Easter, for 
hearing the great choral music of the 
church. Think again of the words of 
the Messiah anthem, “For unto us a 
Child is born, and his name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, the 
Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, 
the Prince of Peace.” 

We need a satisfying setting for 
singing our great hymns such as “Re- 
joice Ye Pure in Heart,” or “Faith 
of Our Fethers Living Still,” the medi- 
tative hymn “O Master, Let Me Walk 
With Thee,” or the glorifying hymn, 
“A Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” an 
appropriate setting for hearing stir- 
ring sermons on Christian living and 
religious truth. 

We architects are challenged and 
called upon to create designs that will 
support these experiences so effectively 
and so beautifully that the architecture 
helps to rekindle in its members high 
resolves—new convictions, that inspire 
fresh dedication to Christian leader- 
ship in a society that is so deeply dis- 
turbed. 

An Expression of Faith 


And then those responsible for the de- 
sign of our churches must remember 
that a church must stand for and ex- 
press certain realities about our faith 
and religion if it is to be most effective. 

A church building is a monument to 
faith in an eternal God, and the way 
we design it shows how sacred it is to 
us. Its appearance in the community 
is a daily reminder of the significance 
of our faith. For this the design should 
not be weak or barren. 

The building is an altar in the sense 
that we focus here our age old impulse 
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to reach out to a power and spirit that 
is greater than ourselves, that is time- 
less and universal. It should present 
to him some evidence of our reverence 
for his omnipotence. For this propor- 
tions should be broad, generous, ample 
and strong. 

The building should express man’s 
upward reach toward a higher moral- 
ity, his reach above imperfection. For 
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necessary. 

The church is also the place where 
we learn about and show our respect 
for the great heritage in Christian 
theology and literature. Here we study 
what our greatest thinkers and leaders 
have said and done about our faith. 
Here we try to rethink and interpret 
all this for our needs and instill it in 
eur children. 

This heritage we are studying with 
an urgent prayer to guide us in our 
use of science and atomic power. For 
this design should show stability, re- 
spect for authority, continuity with 
history rather than a break with it. 

And then for the individual as he 
worships we can just mention some of 
the emotions of his typical experience: 

Reassurance and strength in sensing 
the presence of law and orderliness in 
the universe. 

Serenity and Repose—feeling pre- 
servation midst life’s uncertainties. 

Reaffirmation of belief in God. 

The impulse to glorify and thank 
God. 

Repentance for human error and 
gratefulness for fresh opportunity. 

Radiant satisfaction in faith and in- 
tegration of self. 

For all this architectural expressive- 
ness lies in strength of lines, graceful 
proportions in curves and masses, fo- 
cal points of enrichment and color, 
contrasts in light and shadow. 

This then is the activity we would 
house expressively. In all the cen- 
turies during which these experiences 
have become human realities certain 
architectural proportions, shapes, and 
forms have been built up by associa- 
tion and because of psychological fit- 
ness to become a language for express- 
ing these meanings. It has grown 
through architectural periods of poor 
design and good design. It is a lan- 
guage that is eloquent and therefore 
meaningful for church members. 

Today we find some new means of 
expressiveness that can be added, but 
because there are some new ones why 
should we scrap the great body of 
time proven ones? Why not consider 
all of it as being available to the de- 
signer as widening his means to pro- 
vide more .suitable and appealing 
buildings? 

A design conceived in this spirit is 


bound to have a character that has 
familiar elements in it. It may even 
have something traditional about it. 
Horrors! 

How can a design conceived in the 
desire to avoid anything traditional be 
as effective? 

How can we in all respect assume to 
disregard this design heritage? A de- 
sign expressive for our time must ex- 
press these religious meanings in or- 
der to satisfy our needs. 

It must declare what it has to say 
in language people can understand 
easily. 

When an exploring design is being 
considered which seems doubtful of 
serving these needs, it would be safer 
to go to a more familiar design. It 
would be fairer to the congregation. 

The architect’s responsibility is to 
design a building the members can take 
unto themselves as their own and warm 
up to. He is not called upon to press 
on them a design that is probably ex- 
pressive for him personally but of 
questionable significance for the mem- 
bers. He must control his design to 
provide what he understands will be 
suitable for the members. 

A great piece of architecture will 
arise as the designer displays his 
breadth of understanding of all these 
meanings, and when the expressive 
elements are blended beautifully. The 
appeal of the satisfying design will lie 
in its apparent fulfillment of intent to 
show great devotion to and faith in 
something supreme. All parts of the 
design must appear to have a share in 
expressing a big design idea, 

And now brief comment on some cur- 
rent thinking in architecture generally. 

We find ourselves in the midst of 
transition efforts to find new design 
meaning; architects are groping for 
design character that would seem to be 
most fitting for today’s buildings. 

Mr. Saarinen, a leading authority, 
recently analyzed current design and 
found six or seven differing directions 
led by as many outstanding architects 
with personal convictions strong enough 
to lead others. Lesser designers follow 
with a mixture of the several influences. 
He notes that all these lack spiritual 
quality. Now in church design spiritual 
quality is supremely important. We 
must not risk the lack of it with ques- 
tionable designs. 

The design appeal in so many con- 
temporary buildings is based on sheer 
pattern, intriguing relation of masses, 
interesting textures conceived with lit- 
tle regard for religious emotional con- 
tent. This is confusing to the layman 
because he respects the clever pattern 


(Turn to page 36) 
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Symbols tor the Books of the Bible 


QUESTION as to how to make 

expressive use of a series of 

window openings in the building 
of the First Baptist Church of Butler, 
Missouri, prompted the accompanying 
illustrated selection and this develop- 
ment of symbols, one for each of the 
books of the Bible. There were sixty- 
six such openings, thirty-nine for the 
Old Testament, twenty-seven for the 
New Testament, and they were ar- 
ranged in due relationship to each oth- 
er. They became a featured part of 
the architectural design. 

The sympathetic interest of the pas- 
tor, Everett E. Hancock, having been 
co-operatively aroused, the building 
committee consented to the use of such 
symbols, while directing that the se- 
lection be made reverently, prayerfully, 
that they bear positively on Biblical 
themes avoiding traditional forms 
which might contain legendary aspects, 
and that they be kept most simple. 

In seeking symbols to appropriately 
represent the central thought or mes- 
sage of each of the books, looking 


*Architect, Kansas City, Missouri. Readers who 
desire to see the complete charts of Old and New 
Testaments may secure photostatic copies by ad- 
dressing Mr. Brostrom, care of this magazine and 
enclosing one dollar for each photostat which will 
include symbols of both Old and New Testament. 


by Csiuaad —O EScistrovia* 


through our own library, inquiring at 
two university libraries, and apply- 
ing at the Library of Congress, it be- 
came apparent that such a tabulation 
had not previously been systematically 
made. The search enables the saying, 
“To our knowledge there is nothing of 
this kind anywhere in America.” 
Drawing upon a Swedish work, 
Nykeln till Biblen (Key to the Bible) 
by K. O. Akerhjelm, for the thought 
of the books, and upon available 
sources on Christian and Church Sym- 
bolism, the architect prepared and sub- 
mitted a list of subjects and a tentative 
suggestion with alternates for a sym- 
bol for each of the books. Mr. Hancock 
chose more mature themes suitable for 
the Baptist faith and countered with a 
selection or suggestion for a symbol for 
each Bible book. The idea being 
unique, the symbol suggestions were 
checked with Leonard J. Larson, min- 
ister of the Covenant Evangelical 
Church, in detail, and with Fred 
Smith, Congregational minister, for 
their reactions, and valued pointers. 
After full presentation to the building 
committee and serious discussion the 
symbols illustrated were selected as 
being acceptable and proper for this 
church. They were translated into 


lead and glass by Hopcroft and Prin- 
gle after cartoons by the architect. 
Mention should be made of Halleys 
Pocket Bible Handbook, Peloubet’s Bi- 
ble Dictionary, and the Scofield Bible, 
among other items used for reference. 

The illustrations are much reduced 
photographically from the full size 
working drawings and are not re- 
touched. 

Without endeavoring to bring out all 
the points and shades.of interpreta- 
tion the following tabulation is in 
brief: The name of the book of the 
Bible; the subject or theme; the sym- 
bol used; a comment or where not ob- 
vious a slant on the interpretation; 
and the colors suggested. 


I 
OLD TESTAMENT 
Thirty-nine Books ‘ 

Genesis—Beginnings; Creatign. Hand 
of God, out of.cloud, trinity of rays, 
light down-pouring. Blue background. 

Exodus—Advent of Moses; Redemp- 
tion. The burning bush, not con- 
cH The call. Triple flames. On 
red. 

Leviticus—Laws of God; Atonement. 
Altar of burnt offering. Old Testa- 
ment worship. Aspirations. Natu- 
ral on blue. 

Numbers—Service and conquest; So- 
journing. Vine and grapes. Richness 





Glorious Tower Music 
Inspires Your Community 
to Worship... 


The full, natural beauty of RAULAND- 
amplified chime, organ and choral 
music swelling richly and sonorously 
from your church tower, will issue 
a powerful invitation to worship. 
Churches—large and small—through- 
out the land, use the effective medium 
of RAULAND Electronic Amplification 
to awaken in their communities an 
inspiring religious spirit. Here, definitely, 
is @ powerful invitation to worship. 
No church should deprive itself of this 
modestly priced asset with its impres- 
sive attendance-building values. . . 


The RAULAND 60-Watt Bi-Power Ampli- 
fier, equipped with matched reproduc- 
ers, achieves glorious amplification of 
Church Tower music; serves also for 
sound reinforcement inside the church so 
that all who worship may hear. 


Hundreds of fine churches have selected 
RAULAND Electronic Amplification. Plan 
now for a RAULAND installation in your 
church. Write us for all details ... our ex- 
perienced Church Division will gladly assist 
you in this planning. 


RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3823-C Addison St. » Chicago 18, linols 
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of the promises of God. Natural on 
white. 


Deuteronomy—Reuttering Mosaic code; 
Obedience. Tables of the law. Du- 
ties to God, duties to men. Stone on 
blue. 


Joshua—Commissioning a leader; Vic- 
tory. Sword and scepter in V (vic- 
tory) formation. Steel (silver) and 
gold on red. 

Judges—Seven servitudes; Deliverance. 
Breaking column with figure 7. Des- 
cending standards. Grays on yellows. 

Ruth—Beginning Messianic line; Re- 
deem. Sheaf of wheat. Humble glean- 
ings seeds redemption. Golden 
’gainst blue. 

I Samuel—Beginning the monarchy; 
Courage. Crown and sling. God over- 
comes by simple means. Crown black 
on green. 

II Samuel—Advent of Davidic line; 
Before the Lord. Crown and scep- 
ter. Kings too depend on God. Peni- 
tence. Golden on purple. 

I Kings—Division of the kingdom; 
Jehovah Lord. Seal of David break- 
ing (dividing). Darkling gold on 
fading purple. 

II Kings—Fall of Israel, captivity; 

Thus saith He. Broken column with 
chain of captivity (chain from 
above). On red. 
Chronicles — Geneologies; Reignest 
over all. Scroll I with quill at top of 
its writing. “Things omitted.” 
White on golden. 

II Chronicles—Solomon and the Kings; 
Sundering. Scroll II with quill clos- 
ing the record of parallels. White on 
dark blue. 

Ezra—Rebuilding the temple; The 
word. Plumb, square, level, and 
trowel. Words are as tools in build- 
ing. On green. 

Nehemiah — Rebuilding Jerusalem; 
Pray and work. Sword and setting 
maul. On guard while at work. 
Natural on red. 

Esther — God’s_ providence; Reality 
thereof. A queen’s crown. A flower- 
ing stem of growth. Golds and 
greens on blue. 

Job—Suffering rewarded by God; 
Trial. Bleeding heart, circled with 
faith, hope flowering. Natural on 
white. 

Psalms—Hymn book of Israel; Praise. 
Golden Harp. Strike the chords in 
worship. Golden on purple. 

Proverbs—Wisdom of the ages; Words 
for life. Lamp on roll book. Light 
from ancient ways. Golden and white 
on orange. 

Ecclesiastes—Vanity of man’s wise- 
ness; Under the sun. Peacock. A rich 
spread may be but vain. Natural 
on blue. 

Seong of Solomon—Type of Christ and 
Church;;) Love. Engaged circlets 
with rose. Redeemed united always. 
On violet. 

Iseiah—Prophecy of crucified Messiah; 
Salvation. Cross on distant hill. Dag- 
ger, duplicity. Against gray. 

Jeremiah—Prophesy before and in cap- 
tivity; Amend. Chain restrained 
arm, hand on stone. Natural on red. 


Lamentations—Weeping over Jerusa- 


lem; Sorrow. Pilgrim’s staff, with 
tears. The staff of compassion. Sil- 
very on gray. 

Ezekiel—Priestly prophet; Glory of the 
Lord. Wheel of wings, spokes of 
trumpets. Mysteries. Flamelike on 
blue. 

Daniel—Messianic prophecy; Univer- 
sality of God. Lion’s mouth clamped 
shut. Power demonstration. On red. 

Hosea—Apostasy of Israel; “Return.” 
Bar sinister on shield. Domestic ex- 
periment, restoration. Black, yellow, 
blue. 

Joel—Famine, judgment; Day of the 
Lord. Hand lifted in blessing. Trin- 
ity and two fold nature. On russet. 

Amos—Restoration through Christ for 
Judgment. Cross through crown. 
Punishment, Davidic restoration. 
Color on green. 

Obadiah—Judgment upon Edom; Re- 
tribution. Broken scepter, ’gainst cave 
mouths. “As thou did it.” Orange 
backed. 

Jonah—Concern for Gentiles; Missions. 
Whale mouth casting up man. Re- 
prcof and re-commissionment. Blue 
backed. 


Micah—Judgment, consolatory; Par- 
doning. Sword broken over lance. 
“Who is a God like unto thee?” Blue 
background. 

Nahum—Destruction of Nineveh; Judg- 
ment. Broken yoke and falling ma- 
sonry. An “utter end.” Browns on 
red. 

Habakkuk—Consistency of God; Faith. 
Shield of faith, Bible on the shield. 
Shielded while asking, Why? Golden 
on purple. 

Zephaniah—J udgment, Salvation; Jeal- 
ous. Hebrew star on scales of jus- 
tice. Weighted ’gainst plumb rod. 
On red. 

Haggai—Rebuilding the Temple; Life 
and service. Building the temple. 
’Tis as his word. Against blue. 

Zechar:ah—Messianic prophecy; Love 
and gare. Cross emergent out of 
winged parchment. Apocalyptic. Col- 
or on white. 

Malachi—The advent; Love of God. 
Angel issuing out of cloud. Messages 
of love, of rebuke, and of hope. As 
sunset. 

II 
NEW TESTAMENT 
Twenty-seven Books 

Matthew—Jesus the Messiah; the King. 
Open book, crown upon it. Proclaim- 
ing the Kingdom. White, gold, on 
purple. 

Mark—Jesus the Wonderful; The 
Servant. Outstretched hand, light 
beams from cloud above. Natural, 
sunset hues. 

Luke—Jesus, the Son of Man; Ideal 
Man. Open book, cross on it, emer- 
gent. Redeeming sacrifice. White, 
gold, red. 

John—Jesus, the Son of God; The 
Eternal. Chi Rho with winged orb. 
Revealing Himself to his own. Red, 
dove, on gold. 

Acts—Descent of Holy Spirit; Found 
ing of Church. Descending dove with 
halo. Holy Spirit at work. Shim- 

(Turn to page 36) 
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Safety Zone 
Patrolled 


SAFETY FILM TRIPS “STOP” FILM DAMAGE — Safety film trips are Victor's 
mechanical policemen, always on guard to prevent film damage. In case of film emergency, 
the film trips instantly “STOP” projector. 

FF/ 4 

SET FILM LOOP SAVES WEAR—AND TEAR — Control by ae 

Victor’s exclusive offset film loop prevents torn film and insures longer film | 
life. The Victor drive sprocket is offset from film channel to provide natural 
side tensions to film, which keeps picture from weaving. Picture aligns C)) 
itself properly in film channel without requiring excessive side tension. 
Thousands of film miles travel down Victor’s SAFETY LANE. 


Plus THIS VICTOR "SAFETY COMMITTEE" 
FOR PROTECTED FILM MILEAGE... 


@ Safety film path has undercut rollers and film heise bee 


channel to protect picture and sound area from 


scratches. ( C 
@ Large single drive svrocket eases film stress SS, 


and simplifies threading. 





e Dual flexo-pawls with famous Victor cush- Ze SINGLE 
ioned action are self adjusting and prevent per- LANE 
foration damage. Ih 











@ 180° swing-out lens facilitates threading and 
allows easy cleaning of film channel and pressure 
plate. 





@ Permanently aligned stationary sound drum 
contains heavy-duty long-life exciter lamp. 











Ask your distributor about Victor's NEW TIME PAYMENT PLAN. 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 
Dept. G-13, Davenport, lowa 


VICTOR 
ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


° 
e 
« 
. Send complete details on Victor 16mm Sound Projectors. 
° 
DAVENPORT, IOWA ; 
3 
® 
e 
% 
e 
e 





NAME 
Branch Offices in New York and Chicago 
Quality Motion Picture Equipment 
Since 1910 





ADORESS 





city ZONE STATE 
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ti Ideal way. 


Stimulate 
fund 
raising 


BRONZE TABLETS 


© church tablets 

® door plates ® pew plates 

® room tablets ® honor rolls 
Do as churches and charitable organizations from 
coast to coast do—make U.S. BRONZE your 
source for Bronze Tablets of rare beauty and 
distinction. Our modern plant and art bronze 
foundry—one of the largest in the country de- 
voted exclusively to bronze tablet work—assure 
you of the finest quality at lowest prices. 
WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 

Prompt Mail Service — Free Sketches 

Free Estimates 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN C0., Inc. 


570 Breedway, Dept. CM, New York 12, N.Y. 





COAT and HAT RACKS 
This Modern Steel Rack Accommodates 


4 Per Square Foot of Floor Space 


Keep wraps “in press,” aired and sanitary 
—off pews, chairs and floors. Stationary 
and portable racks of all types including 
those adjustable for small children, racks 
for long vestments, storage racks, locker 
racks and complete checkrooms. 

All Checker equipment is sturdily built of 
welded steel, comes in a choice of beauti- 
ful finishes. 


Write for Catalog No. 33 
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Symbols for Books of Bible 
(From page 34) 
mering or blue. 

Romans—Justification by Faith; Gos- 

pel for world. Cross emergent, orb. 
For all mankind. White, red band- 
ing, silver. 
Corinthians—Christian living; Lord- 
ship of Christ. Chalice with plate 
and wafer. Loves remembrances. 
Silver on orange. 

II Corinthians—Apostleship of Paul; 
Comfort and Ministry. Shepherd 
staff and tilted cup. Exhortatory. On 
violet. 

Galatians—Law versus grace; True 
freedom. Heart bearing IHS, above 
stone tablets. Natural on silver. 

Ephesians—Unity in the Church; The 
Body of Christ. Clasped hands under 
the cross. Doctrinal and practical. 
On blue. 

Philippians—Humility and Christian 
experience: “All.” Lily in barred 
window. Paul imprisoned. Natural, 
gray wall. 

Colossians—All sufficiency of Christ; 

Glory. Flowering cross, triangle in 
back. Eminence of the Lord. On 
violet. 
Thessalonians—Second coming of 
Christ; “Wait.” Aureole parting 
clouds above open grave. Coming 
Lord. Sunrise colors. 

II Thessalonians — Second coming; 
“Day of the Lord.” Aureole, yod 
centering, clouds flame tipped. Sun- 
rise brilliant. 

I Timothy—Christian ministry; Thou 
aughtest. Two trees, an oak and a 
birch. Set example for youth. On 


blue. 
II Timothy—Good soldier of Christ; 


Loyalty. Sword on open book. “Be 
not ashamed, but strive.” Steel on 
white, on violet. 

Titus—Qualifications of minister; A 
pattern. A staff supported set of 
scales. Ideal Christian worker. 
Golden on red. 

Phiiemon—Forgiveness and_brother- 
nood; Receive. Clasped hands with 
shackles broken on one, rough dia- 
mond. On gold. 

Hebrews—Message to Judaism; Chr‘st’s 
covenant. Parchment, anchor linked 
to it, flukes about cross. On green. 

James—Pure religion; Faith shown by 
works. The carpenter’s tools. Express 
your faith through talents. On white. 

I Peter—Persecution of Christians; 
Suffering. Cock crowing upon in- 
verted cross. Ere time is passed. On 
blue. 

II Peter— Corruption and apostasy; 
Remain pure. Sword through snake. 
Sword of truth hold in remembrance. 
On red. 

I John—Christian brotherly love; Know. 
Candle lighted, backed with Solo- 
mon’s knot. Keep fellowship light. On 
emerald. 

II John—Christian doctrine; Truth. 
Snake (apostasy) barred from the 
open door by flaming sword (truth). 
On crimson. 

III John—C hristian responsibility; 
Hospitality. Lantern above wide 
open doors. Fellow-helping. As open- 
ing into gold. 

Jude—Apostasy; Trust and keep the 
faith. Coiled rattlesnake about to 
strike. Keep from rattling teachers. 
On yellow. 


Revelation—Jesus Christ, past, present, 
future; Enthroned. Book, open, sev- 
en seals, Alpha and Omega, Glori- 
fying red. 


Spiritual Supremacy of Traditional 
(From page 32) 

but misses spiritual meaning he wants 

to perceive. 


Then because we are surrounded with 
so much modern streamlined design in 
the machines, gadgets, and automo- 
biles stimulating us with a style con 
scious atmosphere, we are tempted to 
worship the new and different as being 
automatically the best. 

In modern or contemporary design 
the key word is function. Every 
functional need is proposed to be served 
without compromise for any reason. 
Let us remember that outward archi- 
tectural form of a church building 
that is controlled to be expressive will 
be restricting to some degree on sheer 
freedom of some functions. This is 
merely the harmonizing of all parts to 
the big idea. We are apt to make a 
fetish of function. 

In closing let us remind ourselves 
that we are not commissioned to lead 
people into an atmosphere that is to- 
tally new just because it is conceived in 
study and not by happy intuition. In- 
deed, in the highest sense we should 
feel we are commissioned to provide an 
atmosphere that is reassuring and 
steadying, that will reinforce the ef- 
fort of the church to lead men out of 
their tensions and confusions. 

We are challenged to be not con- 
fused by the very conditions through 
which the church seeks to guide us. 

It’s a big order, but let us strive for 
that goal. 

50,000 VIEW NATIVITY PARADE 

Reading, Pennsylvania — This city’s 
fourth annual religious Christmas par- 
ade was witnessed by an estimated 50,- 
000 persons who lined the mile-long 
route ten deep in some places. An im- 
pressive procession of 44 floats, spon- 
sored by churches or other religious 
organizations, told the ageless story of 
the Nativity. 

Two of the divisions, those of the 
Lutheran churches and the Roman 
Catholic organizations, entered a series 
of related floats, each one telling a part 
of the story. The Lutheran entries por- 
trayed the Annunciation to the Flight 
into Egypt. The Catholic floats traced 
the Nativity story from the homage of 
the Wise Men for Mary and the Child 
to a symbolic float calling on all nations 
to “Come and Adore.” In addition to 
floats there were 11 bands, all of which 
played hymns and other religious 
Christmas music. 
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dream that unfolds 


FIRST METHODIST CHURCH 
Longview, Texas 
Architect . . . Shirley Simons 





Building or remodeling your church ful- 
fills the efforts and hopes of every church 
member. 


Realizing this, there is a sincere feeling 
of responsibility on <he part of L. L, Sams 
and Sons experienced craftsmen ... extra 
care is extended .. , eyery step taken to 
assure thei achievenjent of yor church 


furniture and seating\dream: ° 


soups 








PEWS - ALTARS - F 
BAPTISMAL FONTS 


& FULL INFORMATION 
Dept. M 


WRITE FOR CATALOG % = ; : 3 ‘ i o{ bit [ AND SONS 


RIVER AT LA SALLE ¢ WACO, TEXAS 


MANUFACTURERS of DISTINCTIVE CHURCH FURNITURE 
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The Daniel A. Poling Building, new 
headquarters of the International So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor and the 
World’s Christian Endeavor Union, 1221 
East Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio, to 
be dedicated December 6, 1953, at 4 p.m. 








The Machinery of Sympathy in Operation 
by George Stoll 


A MAN is lying in a hospital bed. 


He is very ill. Others in the 
ward have had visitors. He has 
had none. He is alone—very much 
alone. And he is very much afraid. 
He conceals it, but he feels it. Then a 
hospital visitor trained by a chaplain 
comes in. He is friendly, sympathetic, 
understanding. He will come again. 
The sick man will have a friend — one 
who will be interested in him while he 
is there and when he leaves. Maybe he 
will get well afte* all. Maybe there is 
still something for him to do in life. 
A man is in jail. He has broken the 
law and been caught. He is afraid and 
he is resentful. He puts on a bold front 
but he thinks nobody cares. 

And the jail chaplain comes in. 

A man is in the state mental hospital 
terribly distressed. He can’t take the 
pressures of this life. He knows nobody 
cares. He is living in an imaginary 
world to escape this one so hard to him. 

And the mental hospital chaplain 
comes in. 

A man is in prison. He has been con- 
victed as a felon. He is surrounded by 
other felons. He will have a term of 
months, years, maybe many years. 
When he gets out he will be a marked 
man. It will be hard to get a job. He 
is resentful and discouraged. He feels 
that every man’s hand is against him, 
so his hand is against every man. He 
feels that nobody cares. 

Then he meets the prison chaplain. 

These chaplains are men prepared 





For some years George Stoll, retired Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, industrialist, has headed 
the Committee on Institutions of the Coun- 
eil of Churches of that city. He has or- 
ganized 200 representatives of the Council 
in an energetic committee to study the 
institutions of that city and county, and 
help them serve the less fortunate in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ. At our request, 
Mr. Stell will contribute a brief item each 
month, offering one definite suggestion in 
which men’s groups may definitely serve 
their community. 











for their jobs. They know how to 
change men's thinking. They know how 
to listen as well as to talk. They know 
that Listening is often more important 
than talking. They are the salt of the 
earth. One is not surprised at their 
consecration. That was expected. But 
one is amazed at the horse sense these 
men show. The seminary must have 
something in those training courses. 


But when men are prepared and able 
to render such a splendid service — the 
kind of service good officials appreciate 
having for their people —it is some- 
times necessary that special backing up 
of the official is needed to enable the 
placing of the chaplain on the job and 
assisting him in it. The plight of people 
in prison and in jail— people sick in 
mind or body —is not a fairy story to 
be heard of and forgotten, dismissed 
with the benediction as we go about our 
several interests. To see that they re- 
ceive ministry is our business. 


And if there is a task at the healing 
institution and the correctional institu- 


tion, what about the child-caring insti- 
tution? 

If there is need for someone to min- 
ister to adults who are “sick and in 
prison,” what about the child? 

The adult may have wasted his sub- 
stance on riotous living but the child 
has not had his heritage. The adult 
may be able to regain his place through 
his own effort — the child cannot even 
earn his own living. Love and care are 
so needful and so much his right. Of 
all the resources of a country what can 
compare with its child? Of all who 
have a rightful call on us whose claim 
ean compare with that of the child? 

And the claim cannot be paid by dol- 
lars. Dollars are needful, but they are 
not all-sufficient. Isn’t this something 
about which we can be very realistic, 
very practical? Isn’t this a place to be 
doers of the Word? 

With more than a dozen years of 
working at this problem of getting one 
man to take a responsibility in one area 
and another man or group of men to 
work in another area, the Committee on 
Institutions of the Louisville Area 
Council of Churches has worked out a 
sort of general plan which includes 
program and progress sheets. It goes 
like this. 


PROGRAM AND PROGRESS SHEET 
KENTUCKY CHILDREN’S HOME 
Meeting Date: Third Friday of every 
month at one of the churches 
represented 
7:30 p.m. 


Sub-Committees 


1. Steering Committee — Plans proj- 
ects and programs for the commit- 
tee. 

2. Personnel (chairman and represen- 
tative from each church). 

a. Responsible for keeping file on 
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NEW 

CAMPAIGN ASSOCIATES 
FACT FOLDER 

JUST OFF THE PRESS 








how you can raise the funds for your 
church building program in 6 weeks! 








You can have a copy of our new CAMPAIGN AssOcIATES 
fact folder if you’ll just fill in the coupon below 
and mail it today. No cost—no obligation. 


Wuo are Campatcn Associates? (A good question if 

you didn’t see our advertisement in the December, 

Church Management.) Originally, our firm of church 

fund-raising counsellors served only Midwest churches. 
Now we've gone national and are equipped to serve . 2 7 | ‘ oy, 
churches anywhere in the 48 states! —— : Is 


MINISTERS SAY the most striking thing about our 
campaigns is their spiritual content. They 

call it “the greatest spiritual revival in the 

history of our church,” For more facts about our 
methods of fund raising, increasing membership, and 
lay leadership development, mail the coupon below. 
There’s absolutely no obligation. 


FREE just for the asking 


CUT HERE 














Please send me a copy of your new fact folder “How you can raise the funds for your church in 6 weeks.” 


We are considering [] sanctuary expansion [7] educational building [] remodeling [) re-locating [] debt 
retirement [[] increased budget 


() Your representative may call when nearby 
[] Please arrange to meet with us on____ <i o'clock. 
We have______members. Our annual budget is $ 











Church. 

Address_ 
City 
CAMPAIGN ASSOCIATES 


Suite 200, 424 Nichols Road, Kansas City 12, Missouri 
church fund raising counsel, VAlentine 8627 

















high-quality, sensibly-priced 
SOUND SYSTEMS 


FOR CHURCH and SCHOOL 


ALLIED Public Address systems, used by 
thousands of churches, schools and institu- 
tions, are easy to install, simple to operate, 
available for every application. Underwriters’ 
Approved. Two popular systems are shown 
below; for others, see our 268-page catalog or 
write for money-saving recommendations. 





Powerful P.A. for 


Tower Music 
80 watt system; in- 
cludes amplifier, mike 
and stand, 4 trumpets 
and drivers, transform- 


For Low Cost Sound 
Amplification 
30 watt system includ- 
ing amplifier, micro- 
phone and stand, 2G.E. 
speakers and baffles, 
cable (less phono top). 
Only. $126.50 








Top Values in Tape Recorders 
Largest selection of quality record- 
™ = ers, including the famous Knight 
| Push-Button Automatic Tape Re- 
corder—the most exceptional value 
on the market at only. . $104.50 


FREE 268-PAGE 1954 

ERREE ALLIED CATALOG 
Write today for the only complete 
Buying Guide to everything in 
Sound and Recording equipment, 
as well as complete selections of 
TV, Radio and Electronics oppara- 
tus. Send for your FREE copy of 
this catalog now. ~ 


ALLIED RADIO joy: ss.a-: 


100 N. Western Ave., Chicago 80, Ill. 


Allied Radio 











ror the RIGHT MOVE. 


Call Your Local North American Agent 
Consult your classified Telephone Book 


COMPLETE PROTECTION for your house- 
holds goods, when you transfer to another city, 
is easy. Just let your North American Agent 
de it. He has professional packers and movers; 
modern padded 
assure on-time, door-to-door delivery anywhere 
in U.S.A. or Canada. Write for free booklet, 


“Happiest Move.” Address . . . 


vans; central dispatching to 





Dept. C!, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
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interests and abilities of mem- 
bers. 

. Seeks to find new men to serve 
on committee activities. 

. Responsible for maintaining at- 
tendance at meetings. 

. Acts as nominating committee to 
present nominations annually to 
committee. 


. Prevention 

a. Study the causes of broken homes 
that these children come from— 
alcohol, gambling, both parents 
work, disappointment over lack 
of neatness, mother-in-law, ex- 
travagance, what else? How can 
these be guarded against? 

. What are some of the other 
eauses for children coming to 
K.C.H? 

. How can these things be pre- 
vented? 

. A study of home life and church 
influence to strengthen the home. 


. Religious Activities 

. Get acquainted with the chaplain 
and all members of the staff. 

. Counseling with children and 
chaplain about their problems. 

. Church services, Sunday school, 
need for teachers. 

. Get churches interested in chil- 
dren while they are in the insti- 
tution and after they are re- 
leased. 

e. Counseling with house parents. 


. Institution Program 
a. Grounds and _ buildings. 
garden; other self-support. 
b. Equipment and furniture. 


. Contact with other organizations 
and agencies. Make contact with 
and establish good cooperation with 
other groups interested in K.C.H. 

. Finance 
. Costs of buildings and grounds. 
. Amount alloted to institution by 

state; other sources? 

. Costs of food, clothes mainten- 
ance, recreation, school, etc. How 
does this compare with children 
placed outside the institution? 

d. Purchase order procedure. 

e. Future plans for expansion. 


8. Public Information 
a. Make available to the churches 
represented in the committee in- 
formation of what the committee 
is doing. 

. Release to the press news of the 
activities of the committee if 
such information should be made 
public, in accord with the policy 
set by the Committee on Institu- 
tions and the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Louisville Area Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

. Keep a file of clippings from 
magazines and newspapers which 
have to do with the Kentucky 
Children’s Home and the field of 
child welfare and report each 
month to the committee. 


. Staff Acquaintances. Get to know 
the members of the staff at the 
Home and to know their problems. 

10. Recreation 


a. Recreation program 
1. Get acquainted with the physi- 


Farm 


cal education director and staff 
members. 

2. All children should participate 
in recreation activities. 

3. What crafts could be used for 
the various age groups? 

4. Entertainment and parties. 

5. Boy and Girl Scouts. 

. Athletics and Gym 

1. Get acquainted with coach and 
staff members. 

2. How is the gym used and how 
can it be used to better advan- 
tage? 

. Swimming program. 

. How can we get more children 
interested in the athletic pro- 
gram? 

. Need for tennis courts or other 
equipment. 

.Good sportsmanship. Train 
cheerleaders in good sports- 
manship. 


11. Crafts (See No. 10) 


12. Library and Education 

a. Get acquainted with the school 
teachers. 

b. Is there a need for more books? 

ec. Are the books of good moral 
standards? 

13. Child Welfare 

a. Health program—meals, hospital 
care, clothes, etc. 

b. Canteen. How much do children 
have to spend? Do all children 
have an allowance? 

. Sponsors. Someone to take a spe- 
cial interest in the children, have 
them to dinner, take them to a 
movie, send them birthday pres- 
ents, cards, etc. 

. Good citizenship plan and coun- 
cil savings. How equal a “corner 
on celebrities ?” 

. Make a study of Child Labor 
Law. Does it contribute to crime 
to take away the right to work? 

. Study Youth Authority program. 

. Placement. 

1. In foster homes. 

2. For adoption. 

3. For graduates — employment, 
residence, etc. 

4.Summer and after school em- 
ployment. 


This is the Machinery of Sympathy 
in Operation. 


BIBLE INSTITUTE TO 
DISCONTINUE FM STATION 

Providence, Rhode Island — WPTL, 
non-commercial FM radio station oper- 
ated here by the Providence Bible Insti- 
tute, will discontinue operations at the 
conclusion of its regular broadcast 
period on Sunday. December 20. 

Dr. Howard W. Ferrin, institute 
president, blamed the station’s limited 
audience, TV competition and lack of 
adequate financial support for the deci- 
sion to take it off the air nearly six 
years after its first broadcast. 

He said the institute’s board of trus- 
tees “believe the monies used to subsi- 
dize the radio can better be used in a 
much-needed program of providing aid 
to our growing student body.”—RNS 
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HAT are the common faults of 
preaching?” Self-criticism is 
salutary; if not chronic and 
morbidly introspective, it is a means of 
improvement. In a first year class in 
homiletics fifty of us recently tried to 
answer the question. All of us believed 
in Christian preaching, held it to be a 
priority of the Christian minister, and 
were convinced that it would be needed 
in the future, notwithstanding other 
media of communication and persua- 
sion. Except in discouraged moods fol- 
lowing our own attempts, we do not 
share Woodrow Wilson’s view that 
“one of the proofs of the divinity of 
our gospel is the preaching it has sur- 
vived.” What were some of the weak- 
nesses of present-day preaching? 
1. Choice of irrelevant or superfi- 
cial themes. The pulpit must not an- 


*Professor of Preaching and Pastoral Care, 
Yale University Divinity School. 


swer questions no one is asking, nor 
fail to help men ask the right ques- 
tions. 

2. Dullness. By our treatment, our 
manner, our voices, we tend to give the 
impression that the decisive truth we 
proclaim is fiction, and insipid fiction 
at that. 

3. “Over-intellectual’”’ approach. Re- 
member this was suggested by semi- 
nary students more exposed to univer- 
sity chapel sermons than most of the 
population! It is flattering, but the 
point is that an educated minister, with 
necessary and commendable concern 
for the worship of God with all one’s 
mind, is apt to forget that a person is 
more than mind. 

4. Too many illustrations. A string 
of synthetic beads held together by a 
thread of scripture is often dangled in 
front of the captive audience. (Some 
were inclined to think that those guilty 


of No. 3 would be helped by one effec- 
tive illustration at least). 

5. Sub-standard vocabulary. Either 
the “dialect of Canaan’”—traditional 
religious words and phrases without 
clear definition, or colloquialisms, slang, 
and other forms of questionable speech. 
Tomorrow’s preachers felt that the 
truth should be expressed memorably, 
pictorially, vividly, clearly and that it 
can be so expressed without jargon, 
slang, pedantic or obsolete terms. 
(Fowler’s Modern English Usage has 
some sharp definitions and examples 
of these.) 

There were other faults named. No 
one spoke captiously or caustically; the 
reporters applied much of their criti- 
cism to their own efforts. Instead of 
listing the other common mistakes or 
deficiencies this may be enough for 
your own self-examination! If you have 
had opportunity lately of hearing or 
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reading sermons—including your own 
—you may wish to send in your list. 
What about the alleged dearth of theo- 
legical, Biblical interpretation preach- 
ing? What about the amount of “peace 
of mind” sermons delivered from our 
pulpits? Is there too little “know 
why” and too much “know how’? 


A MONTH OF BEGINNINGS 


January, month of beginnings, is 


| here, with less than five months before 


summer! In a few weeks we shall 


cross the threshold of Lent, with its 
| sad and splendid reminders of the last 


earthly pilgrimage of our Lord to Cal- 
vary and -Olivet—and beyond. Next 
month’s “Priming the Parson’s Pump” 


| will be devoved to the preaching of the 
| cross. 
| for every season, and forms the tres 
mendous foundation and background 
| of the Christian message whatever the 
| particular topic may be. 


Of course this crucial theme is 


What shell we preach about on the 
Sundays preceding Lent? Why not try 
sermons on one or all of the three sub- 


| jects which led the survey conducted 


by the magazine Guideposts in 1952? 


| Did you jot down the sermons which 
} | men and women across the country said 


they wanted most to hear? Three sub- 
jects received over 60% of the total 
First in demand was for ser- 
mons on “How can I make prayer more 
effective?” Second was for pulpit mes- 
sages to answer the question, “How can 
I make the greatest contribution to 
life?” Third -(18%) indicated a desire 
for preaching which would indicate 
“Ways to increase religious faith.” 
These preferences in the order named 


| were submitted by “regular church- 
| goers.” 
| placed the last—on “ways to increase 


“Non-regular church-goers 


religious faith’—first, and sermons on 
prayer third. After these three sub- 
jects the following were in fourth and 
fifth place: “How religion can elimin- 
ate worrying,” “Happier families 
through religion.” You and I may be 
tempted to discount popular opinion 
polls, and assert that the faithful 
preacher of the word must give people 
what they need and not what they 
want. Nevertheless results of this sur- 
vey are encouragingly close to the cen- 
ter of human need and to the Christian 
answer to‘it. Certainly sermons on the 
above themes cannot be abstract, nor 
avoid facing what was once called the 
preacher’s forgotten word, “How?” 
Here are some thoughts inspired by the 
subjects. 


SERMON SEEDS 

1. How Can I Make Prayer Mere 
Effective? Such a sermon should be 
addressed not to these who are as the 
Scots say “far ben”—deeply within— 
the school of prayer, but to those who 
are beginners. ‘“Five-finger exercises” 
in learning to play, and their equiva- 
lent in learning to pray, are elementary 
and indispensable. On such a theme, 
keep that man or woman steadily in 
view who may not need to hear convinc- 
ing arguments on behalf of prayer’s 
validity; most of our people readily 
acknowledge that prayer helps, or 
would, if they knew how. Into my of- 
fice comes a student whose father’s life 
has been profoundly shaken by the un- 
expected death of his wife. He had al- 
ways given at least vague assent to the 
main propositions of the Christian 
faith. He has been a nominal member 
of one of our churches. Now he desires 
earnestly to have first-hand acquaint- 
ance with God. With true discernment 
he senses that if he could pray mean- 
ingfully this would be experienced. His 
son asks, “What can I give him to read 
that would not be neither too coldly 
theological nor yet superficial and just 
pious?” More persons than we sus- 
pect are asking as did the first company 
of the Lord’s men: “Lord, teach us 
how to pray.” (Luke 11:1) The late 
Joseph Fort Newton’s little book of 
prayers (Altar Stairs, Macmillan Co.) 
contained this preface: “To all who, 
weary of seeking without finding, are 
willing to walk the quiet way of pray- 
er.” To such souls we would speak. 
Do not overlook this other obvious fact, 
that we speak most helpfully on pray- 
er when we keep our Lord and his 
teaching and practice of prayer before 
us. However valuable much current 
“critical orthodoxy” may be (and I for 
one am grateful for its corrective, and 
for its recall to the dynamic center 
of the gospel}, it must never cause us 
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to minimize the Master as Teacher and 
Exemplar. Profitable for the preacher 
and for his preaching is a study of 
Christ’s use of prayer, however frag- 
mentary the gospel record. 

This leads to a text for this particu- 
lar sermon. Matthew 6:5, 6 provides 
a specific answer, or part of the an- 
swer to the question, “How?” J. B. 
Phillips translation comes with fresh- 
ness, even though the KJV and 
RSV remain best for the scripture 
reading in the service. “ ... when 
you pray, don’t be like the play- 
actors. . . . But when you pray, go 
into your own room, shut your door 
and pray to your Father privately. 
Your Father who sees all private things 
will reward you. And when you pray 
don’t rattle off long prayers like the 
pagans who think they will be heard 
because they use a lot of words. Don’t 
be like them. After all God, who is 
your Father, knows your needs before 
you ask him. Pray like this—” (The 
Gospels, Translated Into Modern Eng- 
lish by J. B. Phillips. The Macmillan 
Company, 1953, pages 10, 11). Textu- 
ally this passage is almost like the elec- 


tronic eye operated doors—it opens it | 
(1) Be sincere in your praying. | 
Recall Jesus’ picture of the man be- | 
sieging as well as beseeching his neigh- | 
bor for food when an unexpected friend | 
comes to him at an inconvenient hour. | 
(2) Find a place where you may pray | 
Your own bedroom; a cor- | 


self. 


privately. 
ner of some other room through which 


there is a minimum of household traf- 

fic; dropping into a church, where en- | 
vironment and associations induce qui- | 
(3) At | 
first pray “privately” not only in the 
sense that your only audience is God, | 
but in the way in which a child “tells | 


etness and stimulate devotion. 


it all” to a parent he has come to love 
and trust. (4) Pray definitely, which 


generally means that our petitions are 
“rattle off | 
long prayers” inhibits clear thinking | 
concerning our need and God’s answer | 


brief, direct, simple. To 


and wiil. Prayer is a two-way inter- 
communication system. If we only 


“send” lengthy messages, how can we | 


“receive” the “signals,” the messages 
from our divine Chief? 
the manner of the Model Prayer. 


treatment for a series on the Lord’s 
Prayer, but a few useful inferences 
from the prayer may help (a) Recall 
and reaffirm the God in whom you be- 
lieve. He is “our Heavenly Father” 
disclosed and brought near in Christ. 
An ancient principle reminds us the 
rule of praying is the rule of believing. 
(George A. Buttrick expressed this in 
his book title of a year or more ago, 
So We Believe, So We Pray.) How we 
think of God determines our view of 





(5) Pray in | 
Of | 
course here you may well reserve fuller | 
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Thus do we honor or hallow 


| his name, and deliberately create—as 


| beginning with you. 
| the channel for God’s power to flow 
| through us, even though its destination 
| is likely to be other than we. woyld 


| and for “forgivingness.” 


| aration. 


| need to prepare. 
| foretime with my soul.” 
| seek him had we not in a measure 
| found him, and been found by him. Yet 
| recall Jesus’ story of the man invited 
| to a wedding and the{reception after, 
| who did not bother to prepare himself. 


| 23). 





one of our theologians has written— 
“a spiritual miliew in which+*an* en- 
counter with the living God may hap- 
pen.” (b) As honestly as yott can, pray 
that God’s rule may prevail, -his will 
be done on earth as it is in heaven— 
Thereby we clear 


choose. (c) Now you are ready to ask 


| for what seems most necessary to your 
| growth and peace. It may be as Christ 
| said, as mundane a petition as “Give 


us today the bread we need.” 


Thou art coming to a King, 

Large petitions with thee bring. 
As cne observed long ago, it is legiti- 
mate to pray for anything that it is 
legitimate to ask our Heavenly Father 
for. (d) Always ask for forgiveness 
At our best 
we are sinners, penitent and forgiven 
sinners by his abundant grace. 

Is the foregoing too much for one 
sermon of twenty or twenty-five min- 
utes? We could preach two or three 


| sermons on these aspects and not ex- 
| haust their significance. 


Another type of sermon to answer 


| this question might have three main 
| divisions: (1) Preparation. This would 


include moral and psychological prep- 
Of course, in one sense we 
cannot adequately prepare nor do we 
He is already “be- 
We should not 


(Matthew 22:1-14). We do need io 
“fling off the dirty clothes of the old 
way of living” (See Ephesians 4:22, 
Christ gave clear directive here 
when he said we must leave our gift 
at the altar and attend to any unfin- 
ished business with »ur brother from 


| whom we may be estranged. (Matthew 


| 5:23, 24). 


Next comes the mental or 


psychological preparation: we must 


| deliberately divest ourselves of ten- 
| sions, irrelevances, preoccupations, if 
| we would tune in to the central station. 
| Will television sets suggest an illustra- 


tion of this? 
| set the Lord always before me, 


(2) Imagination. “I have 
” said 


one of the psalmists. Did he not do it 


| as we must by an act of imaginative 


| faith? 


Pictures, symbols, help many 
to do this. Others find they can turn 


| in a moment within an invisible chapel 
| or quiet room built by imagination 


“inside.” Retreating within, they pic- 
ture themselves waiting for the divine 
Guest who is also Host. At first, and 


often thereafter, distractions come, 
uninvited “guests” knock at our chapel 
doors; these are told to wait until he 
comes whose presence brings light to 
find solutions, healing to restore our 
hurt souls, power to follow him on the 
daily trek. Always to the seeking and 
waiting soul he comes. Sometimes it 
will be true as in another Upper Room 
long ago, “the doors being shut, Jesus 
came and stood ...and said... ‘Peace 
be with you.’” (John 20:19). The third 
step in realizing God’s presence and 
power through prayer may be called 
(3) Participation. We must be recep- 
tive to his coming and responsive to his 
leading. He will show us tasks we must 
do with him and for him. This will in- 
clude faithful participation in his com- 
munity’s worship week by week, in 
kingdom projects, in tasks he has un- 
dertaken to accomplish on our planet. 
“You are my friends,” he said, “if you 
do what I command you.” That which 
he commands he makes known in the 
scriptures, through his spirit operat- 
ing through his body the church, 
through the same spirit enlightening 
and directing our consciences. So does 
prayer become effective. (If you would 
like to see how a sermon on this sec- 
ond plan was expanded into a devo- 
tional booklet, The Upper Room 
Series, 1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville 
4, Tennessee, has one entitled Making 
God Real—10 cents). 


THEMES AND TEXTS FOR 
OTHER SERMONS 


“Getting the Habit of Prayer’— 
Psalm 5:17: “Evening and morning 
and noow will I pray.” (Here, notwith- 
standing appreciation of the RSV I 
would use the KJV; the former speak- 
ing of uttering “my complaint and 
moan.” The RSV version may be a 
more accurate description of at least a 
few of my prayers!) Let the words 
provide the structure or plan: (1) at 
our earliest waking moment (2) at the 
center of the busiest day; (3) at day’s 
end, since only God can finish any day 
for us rightly—with evil cancelled and 
covered, good accepted and confirmed, 
his peace bestowed and active when we 
are not. 


Another sermon could use the pro- 
vocative title, “How to Get What We 
Want From God.” Text: Psalm 37:4— 
“Take delight in the Lord, trust in him, 
and he will act.” (KJV: he shall give 
thee the desires of thine heart’). Of 
course our wants must be our true de- 
sires. They must be “screened” by the 
mind and spirit of Christ. If we first 
make God and the doing of his will 
our delight, then we shall desire the 


(Turn to page 48) 
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Read What Others Say 


“Your work is excellent.”"—E. Warren Anglin, Har- 
risburg, Oregon. 


“We appreciate your prompt service and your good 
work.’—Rev. M. G. Halvorson, Minneapolis, Minn. 


“The last issue of The Quarterly Review was fine. 
Many favorable comments were received.” — Rev. 
James W. Deeg, Pontiac, Mich. 


“The work on the last issue of Century Progress 
was extra good. Everybody compliments the magazine.” 
—Rev. James H. Christie, Century, Fla. 


“Golden Leaves is a great help and inspiration to all 
the subscribers. Everyone admires the quality »f your 
printing." —R. M. Wisdom, Kansas City, Mo. 


“T want to thank you most sincerely for the beautiful 
and prompt job you did on the last issue of The First 
Methodist Church. Our church is greatly pleased.” — 
Rev. Geo. TV’. Herrick, Mattoon, Ill. 


“Your work continues on a very high level. We ap- 
preciate your prompt service.’—Wm. E. Cusworth, 


Painted Post, N. Y. 


“We are very happy about the fine job of printing 
you did on the last issue of Community Church 
Chimes.”—Rev. John Ludlum, Englewood, N. J. 


“The Friendly Visitor is greatly appreciated. A 
parish paper is a wonderful supplement to every de- 
partment of the church. A parish paper is an advance 
agent. It is a highly distinguished touch reaching the 
hearts of many who never attend church.”’—Rev. 
George K. White, Lincoln Park, Michigan. 


“The Texhoma Christian continues to be highly, es- 
tetmed in this community. I have to go into deta:ls to 
explain to many that it is an economical venture. Many 
think it would cost several times the actual cost to put 
out such a paper. Thanks to you.”—Eugene K. Wil- 
son, Texhoma, Oklahoma. 


INVESTIGATE AND THEN DECIDE 


For samples, prices and full particulars regarding 
our service and the helpful sixteen-page illustrated 
Parish Manual containing detailed explanation of 
publishing procedure, fill out and mail the coupon. 


Do it NOW. No obligation, of course. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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You Can Find Out..- 


WHY ALL THE 
DID SO WELL. 


—by using the coupon at t 


CHURCHES LISTED BELOW 
.. THE WELLS WAY 


he bottom of the opposite page! mM | 
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Here are the questions—answered by churches—in this new free booklet 


Questions About Funds 
Cen we raise the amount Wells says? 
How much more can we raise with Wells? 
Can we do it alone? 
We failed before, why not again? 
How can we justify Wells’ fee? 


Questions About Wells Methods 
Is organization so effective? 
Is Wells high-pressure? 
Are Wells methods spiritually-based? 


Will we like our director? 

Will the congregation accept the methods? 
What of the few opposed to the plan? 
Will a few of us do all the work? 


Questions About Spiritual Values 
What is the impact on the congregation? 
Is a sense of stewardship increased? 
Is Wells training important? 
What happens to attendance and participation? 
What happens to congregational unity? 
Do these values endure? 


MORE THAN 3 “WINS” EACH WORKING DAY. LAST FALL 


(Wells Insured Objective Canvasses completed between October 1 and December 15, 1953. Unless otherwise indicated, the “insured objective” and 
“amount raised" figures are for building funds payable over a 3-year period, and “amounts raised” are in addition to the normal annual budget.) 


Number w/0 
of Insured AMOUNT 
Families Objective RAISED Church City and State (cr Province) 


1225 $200,000 $384,412 University Park Meth. Church, Dallas, Tex. 
350,000 373,632 Second Presb. Church, Kansas City, Mo. 
we ony Doubled First Presb. Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
5 50,000 93,867* First Meth. Church, Gadsden, Ala. 
225,000 . Christ Epise. Church,Cleveland (Shaker Hghts.),0. 
200,000 206,672 First Methodist Church, Jackson, Michigan 
50,000 St. Andrew's Episc. Church, Wilmington, Del. 
50 000 First Bapt. Church, Artesia. N. M. 
300,000 . St. Sophia Greek Ortho. Church, Washington, D.C. 
200.000 ¢ Westminster Presb. Church, Decatur, Ill. 
500 200,000 2 Grace Presb. Church, Jenkintown, Pa. 
710 125,000 Grace Luth. Church, Watertown. S. D. 
449 —_ Pledging Doubled First Presb. Church, Tallahassee, Fla. 
270 pen — _ 250,188* Preston Hollow Presb. Church, Dallas, Tex. 
750 7 Pledging Tripled Melrose United Church, Hamilton, Ontario 
709 000 233,959 Breighton Presb. Church, Rochester, N. Y. 
First Presb. Church, Bur.ingame, Cal. 
First Presb. Church, Elkhart, Ind. 
St. Peter’s Evan. Luth. Church, East Detroit, Mich. 
First Presb. Church, Kinston, N. C. 
St. Mark’s Episc. Church, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Bethel Evan. Luth: Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 
First Evan. Luth. Church, Janesville, Wis. 
Lakewood Village Com. Church, Long Beach, Cal. 
Casa ang Bapt. Church, Dallas, Tex. 
First Presb. Church, Minot, N. D. 
First Presb. Church, Ardmore, Okla. 
Bellevue Reformed Church, Schenectady, N. Y. 
First Unitarian Church, Portland, Ore. 
The Towson Meth. Church, Towson, Md. 
First English Luth. Church, New Orleans, La. 
Zumbo Luth. Church, Rochester, Minn. 
First Bapt. Church, Attalla, Ala. 
First Presb. Church, Easton, Pa. 
First Presb. Church, Goldsboro, N. C. 
Lakewood Com. Meth. Church, Long Beach, Cal. 
All Saints Episc. Church, Birmingham, Ala. 
Trinity Prot. Episc. Church, Portsmouth, Va. 
St. Mary's Episc. Church, Manchester, Conn. 
St. Luke's Episc. Church, Darien, Conn. 
Christ Episc. Church, Whitefish Bay, Wis. 
Morningside Presb. Church, Atlanta, Ga. 
Logan Memorial Presb. Church, Audubon, N. J. 


NOTE—¢Previous gross annual income, prior to Wells “Double-the-Budget” Canvass. 
*Wells also directed budget canvass at same time. of 


Number w/0 
Annual of Insured AMOUNT 
Budget Families Objective RAISEQ Church City and State (or Province) 


$31,497 696 $125,000 $172,955" North Presb. Church, Cincinnati, 0. 
2°5,000 134,050* First Meth. Church, conway, Ark. 
Washington Street Meth. Church, Petersburg, Va. 
Zion Luth. Church, Glendive, Mont. 
Good Shepherd Ev. Luth. Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 
McKendree Meth. Church, Washington, D.C. 
The Meth. Church, Austin, Minn. 
s First Luth. Church, Kansas City, Mo. 
00,000 ‘ First Bapt. Church, Lansdale, Pa. 
100,000 The Meth. Church, Maryville, Mo. 
Bud College City Lakeside Presb. Church, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 
* Cottage Grove Ave. Presb. Church, Des Moines, 


lowa 
Christ Meth. Church, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Episc. Church of the Resurrection, Miami, Fla. 
Manhattan Com. Church, Manhattan Beach, Cal. 
The Olivet Evan. Luth. Church, Sylvania, 0. 
First Meth. Church, Pipestone, Minn. 
First United Presb. Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
St. Peter's Luth. Church, San Leandro, Cal. 
First Bapt. Church, Oxford, Ala. 
Parkway Pres’. Church, Corpus Christi, Tex. 
Episc. Church of the Incarnation, Great Falls, Mont. 
St. James’ Luth. Church, East Cleveland, 0. 
St. Paul’s Luth. Church, Cumberland, Md. 
Bidwell Mem. Presb. Church, Chico, Cal. 
Auburn Meth. Church, Auburn, Ala. 
First Bapt. Church, Florala, Ala. : 
Church of the Ascension, Bradford, Pennsylvania 
St. Paul's Luth. Church, La Crosse, Wis. 
Concordia Luth. Church, Crosby, N. D. 
Holy Trinity Luth. Church, Wildwood, N. J. 
Woods Mem. Presb. Church, Severna Park, Md. 
Trinity Episc. Church, Everett, Wash. 
Our Savior's Luth. Church, Great Falls, Mont. 
Christ Episc. Church, Needham, Mass. 
St. Mark's Luth. Church, Fairborn, 0. 
North Street Bapt. Church, Raleigh, N. C. 
Westover Hills Meth. Church, Richmond, Va. 
. First Bapt. Church, Scottsbluff, Neb. 
123, Grace Luth. Church, Sisseton, S. D. 
92,247* First Luth. Church, Brainerd, Minn. 
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Number w/O Number w/0 
AMOUNT 


Annual of Insured AMOUNT 
Budget Families Objective RAISED 


$18,556 
18,000 


Church City and State (or Province) 


Bathhurst Street United Church, Toronto, Ont. 

Salem Evan. and Ref. Church, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

First Luth. Church, Wolf Point, Mont. 

St. Paul’s Ev. Luth. Church, Liverpool, N.Y. 

University Unitarian Church, Seattle, Wash: 

Bethany Luth. Church, Minot, N.D 

South Presb. Church, Denver, Colo 

Trinity Luth. Church, Webster City, lowa 

St. Mark's Luth. Church, Salem, Ore. 

Church of the Holy Trinity, Rockville Centre. N. « 

Barrington Cong. Church. Barrington, R. I. 

College Avenue United Church, Woodstock, Ont. 

First Church in Windsor, Windsor, Conn. 

First Presb. Church, Pitman, N. J. 

Emmanuel Luth. Church, Norwood, Mass. 

Sandston Presb. Church, Sandston, Va. 

First Evan. Luth. Church, Virginia, Minn 

Neighborhood Church, Palos Verdes, Cal. 

ay my Congregational Church, West Spring- 
e 

Bethany Evan. Lath. Church, Toledo, 0. 

First Meth. Church, Grand Haven, Mich. 

St. John’s Ev. Luth. Church, Lincolnwood, Il. 

Mark Street United Church, Peterboro, Ontario 

St. James’ United Church, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia 

McKendree Meth. Church, Columbus, Ohio 

Bethlehem Bapt. Church, Richmond, Va. 

Calvary Luth. Church, San Bruno, Cal. 

Institute of Religious Science, Hollywood, Cal. 

Hope Luth. Church, Tacoma, W 

West Side Evan. United Brethren, "Wichita, Kan, 

First Bapt. Church, Charleston, W. Va. 

First Luth. Church, Keokuk, lowa 

First Church United, Fort William, Ontario 

St. Luke’s Meth. Church, Midland, Tex. 

Community Cong. Church, South Bend, Ind. 

First Presb. Church, Las Vegas, Nev. 

United Church of Canada, Whitby, Ontario 

Church of Our Redeemer, Lexington, Mass. 

Calvary Bapt. Church, Pueblo, Colo. 

Calvary Episc. Church, Santa Cruz, Cal. 

First Cong. Church, East Longmeadow, Mass. 

Church of the Brethren, Frederick, Md. 

St. Paul's “t Evan. Luth. Church, Wheaton, Ill. 

First Parish Cong. Church, Brunswick, Me. 

Trinity Evan. Luth. Church, Beloit, Wis. 

Holy Trinity Luth. Church, Beaver, Pa. 


370 Budget Pledging Doubled 
305 $75,000 $ 93,672" 


75,000 
75, 1000 
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NOTE—fPrevious gross annual income, prior to Wells ‘‘Double-the-Budget” Canvass. 


of 
Families RAISED Church 


*Wells also directed budget canvass at same time. 


RAISED 
$ 45,122* 


of Insured 
Families Objective 


102,073* 
76,932 
61.254 
48,404 


113,311* 
0,51 


aSa RaSsSSSsSsi 


SLSFSIRSSSSSSSS SSR BoSeSSe: 
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46, '536 
47,235* 


152,085* 
62,597* 
132,245* 
42,674* 


Church City and State (or Province) 


immanuel Luth. Church, Fa.go, N. D. 

Stoney Creek United Church, Stoney Creek, Ont. 

Cedar Heights Presb. Church, Cedar Falls, lowa 

St. Mary's Episc. Church, Tacoma, Was! 

Main Street Bapt. Church, Emporia, Va.” 

Immanuel Meth. Church, South Bend ind. 

St. Peter's Episc. Church, Akron, 0. 

Trinity Lutn. Church, Jamestown, N. D. 

Mulvane Meth. Church, Muivane, Ka... 

Silverton Meth. Church, Silverton, Ore. 

LaHabra Meth. Church, LaHabra, Cal. 

St. Matthew's Ev. Luth. Church, Mt. Jewitt, Pa 

Christ Episc. Church, Kalispell, Mont. 

St. John’s Epise. Church, Petaluma, Cal. 

St. Andrew's United Church, North Vancouver, 
British Columbia 

First Cong. Church, Rochester, Mich. 

St. John’s Meth. Church, Newburgh, N. Y. 

St. Michael's Anglican Church, Vancouver, Brit- 
ish Columbia 

Culver Meth. Church, Culver, Ind. 

St. Paul's Episc. Church, Lewiston,-N. Y 

First Cong. Church, Brewer, Me 

Clifton Hill Presb. Church, Omaha, Neb. 

First Meth. Church, Powell, Wyo. 

Lake Avenue Cong. Church, Elyria, 0. 

St. Andrew’s Episc. Church. Barberton, 0 

Immanuel Luth. Church, Missoula, Mont. 

Crossman Meth. Church, Falls Church, Va. 

St. Andrew's United Church, Haney, British Col. 

Northminster United Church, Oshawa, Ontario 

First Cong. Church Rockport, Mass. 

St. Paul's Episc. Church, Lakewood (Denver), Col. 

St. James’ Anglican Church, Perth, Ontario 

St. Matthew's Anglican Church, Islington, Ontario 

Rideau Park United Church, Ottawa, Ontario 

Knox United Church, Prince George, British Col. 

Grace United Church, Peterboro, Ontario 

Silverado Park Com. Meth. Church, Long Beach, 
Cal. 

Scarboro Junction United Church, Scarboro Junc- 
tion, Ontario 

Church of St. Columbo, Toronto, Ontario 

Parkdale United Church, Calgary, Alberta 

First Lutheran Church, Wolf Point, Montana 

Church of the Epiphany, Scarboro Junction, Ont. 


RESULTS OBTAINED BY 37 SMALL CHURCHES 


(Canvasses for 3-year building fund pledges, completed with Wells Small Church Canvass Service during the Fall of 1953.) 


AMOUNT 
City and State (or Province) 


First Christian Church, Palo Alto, Calif. 

Unitarian Church of Evanston, Evanston, Ill. 

Church of God, South Mountain, Pa. 

Current River United Church, Fort Arthur, Ontario 

St. Paul’s Evan. and Reformed Church, Pottstown, Pa. 

Riverview United Church, Riverview Heights, New Brunswick 

jaw J Branch Presb. Church, Houston, Tex. 

Christ Church, Albert Lea, Minn. 

First Presb. Church, Bentonville, Ark. 

Salem Meth. Church, Evansville, Ind. 

First Unitarian Church of Ann Arbor, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

First Cong. Church, Portland, Conn. 

Zion Evangelical Luth. Church, Highwood, Ili. 

Calvary Episc. Church, Golden, Colo. 

" — Church of Saint Charles the Martyr, Fort Morgan, 
olo. 

Bethany Meth. Church of James Island, Charleston, S. C. 

The First Reformed Church, Boonton, N. J. 

All Saints Episc. Church, Sterling, Colo. 


NOTE—*Wells also directed budget canvass at same time. 
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er 
Annual of AMOUNT 


Budget Families RAISED Church 


City and State (or Province) 


First Meth. Church, Dodge Center, Minn. 

St. Mark's Episc. Church, King City, Cal. 

The Harbor Meth. Church, Scituaie, Mass. 
Bethiehem Luth. Church, Marysvilie, Wash. 

South Tewksbury Meth. Church, Wilmington, Mass. 
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33,832 
31,253" 


8 


Bethel Congregational Chure1, White Salmon, Wash. 
St. David’s Episc. 4 
Bethel Evan. Luth. Church, Lead, S. D. 

Trinity Luth Church, Cook, 
St. John’s Episc. Church, Kirkland, Wash. 

French River Community Church, Duluth, Minn, 

Church of the Redeemer, Kenmore, Wash. 

St. John’s Evan. Luth. Church, Antioch, Cal. 

St. Andrew's United Church, Williams Lake, British Columbia 
Hawley Memorial Presb. Church, Blue Ridge, Pa. 

Rivers United Church, Rivers, Manitoba 

St. James’ Meth. Church, Churchville, Va. 

Eastminster Presb. Church, Bladensburg, Md. 

Christ Luth. Church, Hammond, ind. 


Church, West Seneca, N. Y 
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+ _ ’ 
Priming the Parson’s Pump 
(From page 44) 
best and our gracious God will give it 
“exceeding abundantly above all that 
we can ask.” What do we really want? 
How does God supply it? How can we 


| “make God’s interests our interests?” 


One of my spiritually gifted Scottish 
friends, Dr. George Johnstone Jeffrey, 
once suggested a sermon on “The Mean- 
ing of Unanswered Prayer,” and used 
the unusual text of Hebrews 11:40— 
“God having provided some better thing 
for us. What about these points, or 
‘heads’ on such a theme?—(1) Life is 
discipline in learning to walk by faith; 
therefore trust him. (2) Through our 


| own frustrations God may be working 


out some wonderful purpose for others. 
(3) The grace of God can turn a mate- 
disappointment into a_ spiritual 


Since in a journalistic sense I must 
be a “space cadet,” I must defer sug- 


| gestions as to how our sermons might 
| deal with the other two themes. Some- 


| thing better may have been provided 


Manufacturers of 
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MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 1,500,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were 
sold in 1951 by members of Sunday Schools, 
Ladies’ Aids. Young People’s Groups, etc, 
They enable you to earn money for your treas- 
ury, and make friends for your organization 
Sample FREE to Official 

SANGAMON MILLS 

Established 1915 Cohoes, N. Y. 











| Brothers, 1953, $2.50). 
| day writers show keener understand- 
| ing of the positions of what Dr. Lynn 
| Harold Hough used to call “seminal 
| thinkers.” 


| for you as a sermon-maker through 
| my frustration of lack of space. You 


may grow helpful sermons of your own 


| on the themes voted most expressive 
| of people’s needs. 


_PARSON’S BOOK OF THEMONTH 


Defender of the Faith is a title as- 
sumed by or conferred on monarchs and 
ecclesiastics. More than one of the 
title-holders embarrassed Christians if 
he did not confound the faith’s enemies. 
Ablest defenders of the truth in Christ 
frequently have been persons who 
would be surprised to be so designated. 
One of these in our time is Dr. J. H. 
Oldham, for twenty-five years secre- 
tary of the International Missionary 
Council, and one of the less publicized 
founders of the World Council of 
Churches. During World War II many 
of us learned that the author of the 
golden A Devotional Diary was also a 
penetrating Christian thinker on cur- 
rent issues. As editor of the Chris- 
tian News Letter he proved himself 
transmitter of the views of other cre- 


SI ative thinkers and a wise, informed in- 
| terpreter of the ways of God with man. 
| Recently he published in expanded form 


six lectures given at the London School 


| of Religion in 1952 on “The Meaning of 
| Christianity Today.” 


The book’s title 
is Life Is Commitment (Harper & 
Few present- 


He is a learned exponent 
of the Christian philosophy and the dy- 
namic faith at its center. Yet he writes 





so that the wayfaring parson, even the 
man who finds intellectuals difficult, 
can grasp the meaning. This relatively 
small book—140 pages over all—will 
stretch the mind, push back horizons, 
and deepen faith. His central and de- 
termining idea is that “one cannot live 
without committing oneself and the 
more wholeheartedly one commits one- 
self the more one enters into life.” It 
was Dr. Oldham who made some of us 
familiar with Martin Buber’s insight 
that “real life is meeting.” Dr. Old- 
ham gratefully acknowledges the radi- 
cal change in outlook caused by read- 
ing and digesting Buber’s small book, J 
and Thou. This phrase “real life is 
meeting,” was adopted as title of an 
earlier book of essays by Oldham, re- 
cently re-issued. In one of his humor- 
ous asides he mentions that he now re- 
frains from using the phrase as freely 
since a friend told him it suggested 
“such an awful thought, if you put an 
at the end of it”! 

Here is a book by a robust thinker 
who believes with the consent of his 
intelligence. In it you will accompany 
an honest, fearless guide who will help 
you explore the major areas of life’s 
terrain—man with man, God, Christ, 
the church, the world. As you parti- 
cipate in this expedition, you realize 
how the fact of decision, the reality of 
commitment affects each area and your- 
self. Preachers who put their minds 
to it will find this book uncommonly 
rewarding. Not the least of the re- 
wards will be discovery of the key ideas 
of such influential thinkers as Buber, 
Heim, Marcel, Marx, Tillich. Life Is 
Commitment is Christian apologetics 
“in depth” and most of us need to be 
exposed to it. 


NOTABLE QUOTES 


Where do you stand concerning the 
liturgical place of the Revised Stan- 
dard Version of the Bible? Do you feel 
that notwithstanding obsolete words, 
obscure meanings, the King James Ver- 
sion with its more familiar phraseology, 
its “singular nobility of diction and 
rhythmic quality” is better suited for 
reading in public worship? Few read- 
ers of Church Management would re- 
tire the RSV in favor of the KJV and 
many would share my hope that in 
time the new version will occupy the 
place in the affections of the people 
that the 1611 translation holds in the 
English-speaking Protestant world. But 
the case for the literary superiority of 
the KJV is pungently presented by 
Dwight Macdonald in the November 14, 
1953, number of The New Yorker, pp. 
183-208. Without diminishing my ad- 
miration for the work of those whom 
Mr. Macdonald characterizes as my 
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“Jearned but unliterate colleagues” who 
made the translation, I suggest a trip 
to the library or your dentist’s office to 
read his vigorous criticism of The 
Bible in Undress. Here is an excerpt: 

“Literature, and especially religious 
literature, is not primarily concerned 
with being clear and reasonable; it is 
connotative rather than direct, sugges- 
tive rather than explicit, decorative and 


incantatory rather than functional. To | 


make the Bible readable in the modern 
sense is to flatten out, tone down, and 
convert into tepid expository prose 
what in KJV is wild, full of awe, po- 
etic, and passionate. It means step- 
ping down the voltage of KJV so it 
won’t blow any fuses. The Revisers 
have admirably and horribly succeeded; 


babes and sucklings (or infants) can | 
play with RSV without the slightest | 


danger of electrocution.” (!) So? 
Dean James A. Pike’s recent book 
Beyond Anxiety (Scribner’s, 1953) 
deals more profoundly with common 
enemies of man’s peace than most books 
which promise pleasant prescriptions 
to cure fear, frustration, guilt, inhi- 
bition, indecision, loneliness and des- 
pair. His earlier training in law, com- 
bined with a fairly extensive pastoral 


experience, make him a tough-minded | 


but compassionate counselor. In his 


treatment there is a dimension of theo- | 
logical depth which will be welcome to | 


ministers who are weary of superficial 
discussions of how psychology and reli- 
gion can help heal the hurt of their 
people. Dr. Pike’s dogmatism will an- 
noy certan readers, and gratify others. 
Occasionally you will be tempted to 
wish you could be as certain of a few 


things as he is of many. But your | 


own insights will be kindled by the 
provocative, debatable position he 
holds. See his chapter on Inhibitions. 
Here is a sample of his clear, precise 
and illuminating style. It occurs in 
his final chapter, “Spiritual Oases” 
where he discusses the “mass-produc- 
tion therapy” of worship. 

“This is one of the roles of public 
worship—to provide a special atmos- 
phere in which it is more possible to 
sense the reality of the living God. 
When someone says, ‘Oh, I can worship 
God anywhere,’ the answer is, of course, 
yes. But the next question to ask is 
‘Do you?’ It is much easier to feel 
God’s presence and the reality of reli- 
gious verities in a setting which in- 


tensifies our fragile perceptions, in- | 


creases our spiritual sensitiveness. 
When a magnifying glass is placed 
above a piece of paper in the sun, the 
amount of sunlight is not increased, 
but the effectiveness of the sun is— 
enough perhaps to burn a hole in the 
paper. So in worship ‘My soul doth 
(Turn to next page) 
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No sacrifice of ecclesiastical art or liturgical practices. Sufficient 
room for entering or leaving seats when others in row are seated. 
Greatly facilitates communion services. 

Pastors claim that the comfort afforded actually induces alert- 
ness and attention. 

Contributes a warm atmosphere which blends with liturgical 
colors and interior decoration. 
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Actually increases comfortable capacity. 
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‘TWIN ARTS OF HUMAN ASPIRATION 


Architecture and Religion 
by Cos ‘ie Elwood* 


ROM ancient times, artists ascribed 
the mysterious evolution of their 
ideas, and poets the inspiration of 
their songs to the direct influence of 
a God. Everywhere in nature was felt 
the presence of an august invisible be- 


ing that upheld man himself and every- 
| thing around him by divine power. 
| Man’s end was marked out for him 


| by a rigid fate that even the myth- 
| ical gods could not alter. 
| of the world were intrusted to deities, 


The affairs 


| believed to be immortal though not 


| Priming the Parson's Pan ‘ 


| magnify the Lord’ 


eternal. 


Nature afforded the first habitations 


| of man, but as soon as man began to 


form settled societies they began to 


| build more comfortable and commodi- 
| ous habitations. After they had learned 


to build places in which to dwell, their 


first thoughts were turned to their gods 
| on a larger and more splendid scale. 


The Egyptians are the most ancient 


| nation whose architecture attained the 
| character of a fine art. 


In Egypt there 
are yet remains of numerous pyramids, 


| temples, sepulchers, abelisks, all testi- 


fying to their skill. The pyramids of 


| Ghizeh (Gizah) date from 2900 B.C.; 
| other pyramids were completed 5500 
| B.C., long before there were any known 
| permanent buildings in Europe or Asia. 


*Architect, South Bend, Indiana. 





(From page 49) 
(Luke 1:46) and 
‘I will magnify thee, O God, my King’ 


| (Psalm 145). In worship we quite lit- 
| erally magnify, ‘make great’, God in 


| our lives,” 


(page 137). 
“You will be subjected all your lives 
to the most insidious pressure of mod- 


| ern society—the pressure of standard- 
| ization. 


Every day we are adjured 


| through pictures, print and propagan- 
| da to pursue the same goals, admire 
| the same people, enjoy the same pas- 
| times, wear the same clothes, and think 


| the same thoughts. 


There are hun- 


| dreds of clubs and societies—political, 


social, professional, industrial, and 


| even some called cultural—which tend 
| to submerge the individual in the tide 
| of conventional mediocrity. The most 


| 


valuable member of society is the man 


| or woman who has the capacity for 


The Great Pyramid covered thirteen 
acres, was 480 feet in height resting on 
a base 756 feet square. It rises at an 
angle of 51% degrees and is built of 
an estimated 2,300,000 limestone blocks; 
each block weighing 2% tons. These 
slabs of stone are laid up in 137 tiers. 
A comparison of its massiveness can 
be conceived by comparing the Great 
Pyramid and the Empire State Build- 
ing of New York City. Engineers have 
estimated the weight of the pyramid 
at 3,750,000 tons, while the Empire 
State Building weighs 305,000 tons. I 
might add here, the “Merchantile Mart 
Building” in Chicago, has a floor space 
equal to 93 acres. The Empire State 
Building would need to be 67 stories 
higher than at present to have equal 
floor space. 

The Egyptians believed that the body 
must be preserved after death for the 
soul to dwell in, hence they built their 
tombs for eternity. Surely one would 
not expect an embalmed body to crawl 
out from under a weight of three and 
one-half million tons of stone. 

The first religious temples known 
were constructed in Egypt. They had 
walls of gréat thickness, sloping on the 
outside from bottom to top. The roofs 
were flat and composed of slabs of 
stones reaching from one wall or col- 


dissent, who sets up a resistance to 
mass movements and mass _ ideas.”— 
President Sidney Smith, University of 
Toronto, opening address to students 
and staff, September 23, 1953. 
JEST FOR THE PARSON 

An able contemporary preacher and 
teacher of preaching, Rabbi I. Kahn 
of Texas, made effective use of this 
yarn in developing the thought that 
much of our wrongdoing is of the pas- 
sive rather than active kind: A Quaker, 
arriving in a rough western communi- 
ity was invited by his new neighbors 
to join them in a drink. He explained 
that his principles forbade such indul- 
gence, whereupon they playfully threw 
him to the ground, forced a funnel be- 
tween his teeth and poured in the whis- 
key. He rose in dignity, dusted him- 
self off, and was asked, “Now will you 
join us in a drink?” “Nay, I will not,” 
he replied, “but thee may funnel me 
again.” 
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umn to another. The columns being 
numerous, close and very stout and 
usually’ without bases, but having 
capitals and in a variety of designs. 
The arch was known to the Egyptians 
but not employed for architectural 
purposes. 

Following the Egyptians, the Baby- 
lonians, Assyrians, Phoenicians and 
Israelites are known for their cele- 
brated buildings, especially temples; 
Solomon’s temple at Jerusalem, as de- 
scribed in the Bible, was a wonder in 
architecture. 

The earliest architectural works of 
Greece are of unknown antiquity. We 
look back over a period of more than 
3000 years with feelings of wonder at 
achievements in the arts. We emulate 
her in many ways, but always confess 
to failure. Her architecture has never 
been excelled in perfection of propor- 
tion, harmony and _ simplicity. Her 
most notable structures were temples 
to her mythological gods.. Greek art 
attained its greatest perfection in the 
age of Pericles or beginning about 460 
B. C. 


From Grecian architecture grew 
what is known as the “Orders of Ar- 
chitecture,” by which terms are under- 
stood certain modes of proportioning 
and decorating the columns and super- 
imposed entablature. The Greek had 
three orders—Doric, Ionic and Corin- 
thian. Their most famous structure 
as the Parthenon at Athens, celebrated 
temple of Athens. 

Among the Romans there was ‘no 
original development of architecture, as 
among the Greeks. Roman architec- 
ture had its-origin in copies of Greek 
models. Two new “orders,” the Tus- 
can and Composite being added. 

The Romans became acquainted with 
Greek architecture soon after 200 B.C. 
and 200 years later under Augustus 
Caesar, Roman architecture attained 
its greatest perfection. As examples 
they constructed the Roman Corinthian 
Temple of the Sun and the stupendous 
Coliseum. They made frequent use of 
the arch and of glazed tile for finish- 
ing interiors. 

Later in Constantinople a new art 
and architecture appeared to which 
the name Byzantine was applied. This 
type of architecture featured a dome 
or cupola supported on four arches at 
right angles to each other, known as 
a pendative dome. The Church of St. 
Sophia in Constantinople and_ the 
Cathedral of St. Mark in Venice are 
examples. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire, 
the beautiful works of ancient archi- 
tecture were largely destroyed by the 
Goths. Vandals and other barbarians 
in Italy, Greece, Spain, Asia and Af- 
rica, and much that was s»ared by 
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| Afterwards, the Moors had some influ- 
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them was ruined by the fanaticism of 
the Christians. 
New Styles Arise 
A new style of architecture then 
arose in two forms, the Lombard, a 
form of Byzantine prevailing in North 


| Italy and South Germany until 774 
| A.D. and the Norman style (Roman- 


esque) which flourished in Normandy 
and later in England from the eleventh 
to the thirteenth century. 


Meanwhile, the Conquest of the 
Moors introduced the Moorish or Sara- 
cenic Architecture in Spain, Egypt 
and Turkey. This was distinguished 
by a peculiar form of arch with a 
flamboyant head or point. One of the 
most beautiful examples of this style 
is the Alhambra, the ancient citadel of 
the Moorish kings of Granada. The Al- 
hambra is referred to as: “A pearl set 
in emeralds.” The courts are espe- 
cially beautiful. The immense rooms 
are exquisitely decorated with pillars, 
arches, filigree work and fretted ceil- 
ings. The building of this palace was 
commenced during 1248 A.D. Its splen- 
dor has been fully described in a vol- 
ume, The Alhambra by Washington 
Irving. 

Another fine example of pendative 
domed and minaretted architecture is 
the Taj-Mahal, constructed in India 
1628 to 1658. This magnificent mauso- 
leum was built of white marble by Em- 
peror Shah Jehan to his favorite 
queen. The Taj-Mahal by many critics 


| is still pronounced the most beautiful 


structure in the world. It is said that 
after its completion, Shah Jahan asked 
his architect if he could design a more 
beautiful building. The architect re- 
plied that after experience in building 
this mausoleum, he thought he could 
have a more perfect one built and that 
upon receiving this answer Shah Ja- 
han had his architect beheaded. 

The Germans were unaquainted with 
architecture until the time of Charle- 
742-814 A.D. He introduced 


itself into the thirteenth cen- 
The modern Gothic developed 


a great difference of opinion as to the 
proper designation of this architectural 
style, which found expression in edi- 
fices military, civil and especially reli- 
gious from the middle of the twelfth 
century on. The constructive employ- 
ment exclusively of the pointed arch 
characterizes all Gothic. 
Who Created the Gothic? 


The question as to whether the Ger- 
mans, the English or the French have 
the best right to name the style re- 


mains open. 

Without reference to its origin, Ger- 
many offers the “German Style” and 
base their claim on the numerous and 
wonderful edifices which have been 
erected by the German people. With 
equal right it might be called the “Eng- 
lish Style”:since on English soil cathe- 
drals rise unsurpassed by any on the 
continent in grandeur and purity of 
design. Both Germany and England 
agree that a pointed style of architec- 
ture appeared in the north of France 
during the second half of the twelfth 
century. However, we can all agree 
on the name “Gothic” and -that it is 
the most expressive ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture known to man. 

The pointed arch denotes aspiration, 
both of hope and personal effort and 
was from early days used in Christian 
architecture, thus becoming a symbol 
of the spiritual growth we all should 
strive for in our religious life. 

Of a truth, the woods are God’s 
original temples; so is Gothic archi- 
tecture the true religious architecture. 

As the trunks of the trees of the 
forest are the columns, with their limbs 
forming the arches and the branches 
and leaves the groined ceilings, so the 
columns in a pure Gothic church, with 
the pointed openings of the arches, 
windows and doors, support the walls 
and groined ceilings of a church. The 
tracery of the windows is likened unto 
the branches of the tree, the cusps and 
crocket on the tracery and pinnacles 
are like unto the buds of the twigs, 
leaves and flowers of the tree. The pin- 
nacles and spires pointing upward to 
God in the heavens corresponding to 
the lofty apex of the trees of the forest 
that God only can make. 

Gothie architecture being a symbolic 
architecture, all design and ornamenta- 
tion should have a use and a meaning. 
No two capitals of columns or pilast- 
ers, or no two corbles which apparently 
of the same design, should be of the 
same detail. Upon close inspection one 
capital may be carried to represent oak 
leaves and acorns, another grapevines 
and clusters of grapes, while a third 
could be twigs and leaves of a tree with 
a squirrel interwoven, thus represent- 
ing nature. In smaller parish churches, 
the bays of the sidewalls of the nave 
correspond to the seasons of the Chris- 
tian year, with emblems of each season 
illustrated by art glass in the Kyte 
head of the windows, each represent- 
ing a different season. Twelve marble 
columns supporting the arches and 
ceiling of the choir and sanctuary 
would be symbolic of the twelve apos- 
tles. Corbels carrying the hammer 
beams of the open timber trusses of 
the roof may represent the four Evan- 
gelists; for example: St. Matthew, 
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and also some of the virtues of Chris- 
tian character. Observing a Maltese 
cross, the eight points, two at each 
end of the arms, were taken as meaning 
the eight “Blesseds” with whieh our 
Savior began his Sermon on the Mount. 
The Greek cross, four arms of equal 
dimensions symbolizes “God’s love for ; 
man,” as the length, breadth and Colling Type psn 
height of it are equal. They are some- information 
times considered as denoting the four Bracket Lantern and catalog 
points of the compass, indicating that 
the gospel is to be carried to all quar- 
ters of the earth. 


If possible, a church should be lo- y ee a ee a 
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Among the notable examples of ec- 
clesiastical Gothic architecture we have 
in Germany the Cathedral of Cologne; 
in France the Cathedrals of Amiens and 
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the Latin and Byzantine basilicas. 
Both church varieties had the Latin 
cross as the ground floor plan, having 
a dome or cupola above the crossing. 
The long or western arm being the 
nave (auditorium) the north and south 
arms formed the transepts, while the 
upper or eastern arm formed the chan- 
cel or choir and sanctuary, with chap- 
els adjoining. Originally there were 
no aisles. (Here I am referring to an 
aisle, architecturally), not an aisle as 
arranged between rows of seats in a 
large room. 

The groined vaulted ceiling above the 
bays of the nave, an important innova- 
tion in the development of the Norman 
style, was employed as early as the 
close of the eleventh century. A cir- 
cular apse was used at the east end of 
the upper arm or the sanctuary. Tow- 
ers were built at the western front, 
making the exterior most striking and 
imposing and giving the building a 
commanding appearance. 

The interior of the church was no 
less remarkable. Side aisles were next 
added, the side of the nave being car- 
ried upon arches. The aisle walls being 
connected to the main walls of the 
nave by shed roofs, thus forming a 
gallery over the aisle; the openings of 
the bays of this gallery into the nave 
being filled with columned archways 
or windows, sometimes glazed and more 
often left open. This section is called 
the triforium. The triple division in 
the walk of the nave was affected so 
that the lofty nave arch, let light more 
freely in from the aisle windows, the 
triforium with its graceful arcade so 
beautifying the nave, and the clerestory 
above pwuring down into the church 
larger volumes of light. 

After William the Conqueror con- 
quered England and the last of the 
Saxon kings was defeated at the bat- 
tle of Hastings, October 14, 1066, the 
Norman king and his nobles established 
the feudal customs of France in Eng- 
land. Norman soldiers were made feu- 
dal chiefs. Foreign churchmen be- 
came. the abbots and bishops in Eng- 
land. 

By the building of Norman archi- 
tecture into the English cathedrals, 
the style received an enrichment that 
Was never attained in France or Ger- 
many. The apsidal termination was 
squared thus completing the chancel 
or choir in the east. Churches were 
longer and narrower. There was a 
crossing tower or spire raised on mas- 
sive piers, all of which gave more 
grace and elegance of proportion than 
ever before attained in religious build- 
ings. Good examples are Lincoln, Ely 
and Canterbury Cathedrals where in 
some portions the Norman style still 
remains. 
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lt Thou Canst Believe 
Al Suaweon by yt SE Mallard ud 


If thou canst believe, all things are 
possible to him that believeth—Mark 
9:23. 

OU must have noticed the great 
y: emphasis that was placed by Jesus 

on the necessity of faith. He was 
speaking about prayer; it was not about 
forms of words or attitude of body, but 
about faith. If men appealed to him to 
heal their sick, there were certain de- 
mands he made, and it was that their 
minds should be filled, not with suspi- 
cion or fear, but faith. It was the same 
everywhere. If men were to bring forth 
the fruits of the Spirit, or remove 
mountains of difficulty, or snatch vic- 
tory out of defeat, they must believe. 
“All things are possible to him that 
believeth.” 

It has been natural, therefore, for 
the church throughout her long history 
to make the same demand. Unfortu- 
nately “faith” has many meanings, and 
too often the wrong sort of faith has 
been commended. A certain type of 
churchman has told us that we must 
believe what we are told without hesi- 
~oFormer moderator, British Free Church Coun- 


‘il. Now servicing at Linton, Cambridgeshire, 
England. 


tation or enquiry, and the result has 
been not Christian faith but slavish 
credulity. Louis XIV actually boasted 
that he did what the church told him, 
as though that absolved him from fur- 
ther responsibility. And many Protes- 
tants as well as Catholics have tried to 
hide themselves behind authorities, with 
bigotry as the result. 


On the other hand, there have been 
men like Francis Bacon who said that 
if we begin with certainties we. shall 
end with doubt. This conviction, that 
we must weigh evidence and come to 
our own conclusions, has on the whole 
been a step in the right direction, but 
the results have not all been good. 
People have found the task of seeing 
and judging for themselves too great a 
responsibility, especially in days when 
knowledge has crowded upon us faster 
than we can assimilate it. We have felt 
like men who have stepped out of a 
darkened room but been dazed by the 
brilliance outside. The result is that 
instead of an excess of dogmatism there 
has been a widespread feeling of un- 
certainty and vagueness. Men have 
been afraid to affirm, afraid to act, and 








All Christian architecture until the 
Gothic appeared showed obligations to 
the great systems developed by the 
Greek and Romans. But the pointed 
style was independent and shows a 
series of most magnificent achievements 
in church architecture. It was within 
the confines of the Christian church 
that this style was created and devel- 
oped into almost faultless perfection; 
hence it is recognized as pre-eminently 
Christian church style the name Gothic 
has successively held its place against 
all competitions as the true church 
architecture. 


Walking among the columned splen- 
dors of a Gothic church, astonished by 
their number as well as charmed by 
their beauty, one feels emotions simi- 
lar to those which come when as an 
appreciative observer, he goes over the 
tree lined paths of a great forest, see- 
ing arches of leafy branches overhead 
and long pathways before him check- 
ered with light and shade and termin- 
ating in an opening of glowing sun- 
shine. Thus when one stands within 
the western portal of a great church 
or cathedral and looks along the nave 
towards the east, the long vista of 
the magnificent ceiling and the beauty 


of the windows as the sunlight falls 
upon the colored glass, the noble height 
of the nave, formed by branching col- 
umns, ornamented with the matchless 
art of sculptors wrought under appar- 
ently divine inspiration one feels that 
worship in this church is on God’s great 
highway with his servants the minister 
and the flock, standing in awe before 
the visible splendors of God. The 
thought is that in this church “Ye 
are one in access unto the Father” with 
one accord we all join Grace Noel Cro- 
well in praying: 
Let Thy blessing rest upon this 
church, O Lord, out from the by- 
roads, out of our care-filled days we 
come, an earnest throng, to hear Thy 
Word; to offer Thee our sincere, heart- 
felt praise. We come to seek Thy stead- 
fast guiding power, we come to lay our 
burdens at Thy feet; we seek the calm- 
ing quiet of this hour away from the 
clamoring throng, the crowded street. 
Let Thy blessing rest upon this church, 
we pray, 

Upon a people in their vital need 

Be Thou our helper, be our guide and 
stay 

And be our wine, the bread on which 
we feed 

Lord God, for every church in every 
land 

We crave a blessing from Thy mighty 
hand. 
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we have been in danger of preducing 
anaemic souls without courage to lead 
or confidence to follow. It was even the 
fashion in certain circles, and the fash- 
ion still persists especially amongst 
elderly people, to assume that only 
inferior minds believe enthusiastically. 
To be a sceptic suggests to them intel- 
lectual superiority. To be an ardent 
believer implies naivety. There has 
been much in recent years to cure us 
of the fallacy; much to make us see 
that scepticism may be the refuge of 
the superficial and that great men can- 
not remain satisfied with negations. 

Christian faith, properly understood, 
implies neither credulity on. the one 
hand nor uncertainty on the other. Ac- 
tually in the New Testament the word 
has different meanings. In the Johannine 
writings it frequently means the accep- 
tance of certain truths. There is, and 
must always be, a place for that kind 
of faith, and the church maintains it 
when it encourages congregations to 
stand and recite the Creed. “I believe 
in God the Father ... and in Jesus 
Christ . . . I. believe in the Holy Ghost 
...” If that kind of affirmation is lack- 
ing, in religion as in other spheres, we 
are in danger of producing a spineless 
body. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
faith generally means confidence for 
the future—not a vague optimism, but 
an assurance that those who really 
possess the Christian faith will find 
themselves to be more than conquerors. 
If someone undertakes to take me by 
air to Africa, I trust myself to his 
charge. If I am wise I have reason to 
believe that he is a properly trained 
and appointed person. But I don’t go 
fussing around asking endless ques- 
tions about his qualifications and ex- 
perience, about the record of the 
ground-staff or the reputation of the 
engineers. Life is too short for such 
personal investigations. I assume that 
the men know their jobs, have been 
properly superintended and that I can 
commit my life to them. And Christian 
faith, as most of the New Testament 
books understand it, is just that. It is 
faith in the God and Father of Jesus 
Christ. It is to those that truly believe 
that all things become possible. 


The Effects of Faith 


Now wherever this Christian faith is 
there are certain recognizable effects. 
One is a proper faith in oneself. Per- 
haps you think you already have that. 
It doesn’t follow that your friends and 
neighbors agree with you. Most of us 
are too self-confident, or too diffident, 
or a subtle mixture of both. Perhaps 
the self-confident man is most easily 
recognized. Sometimes you envy him. 
He is always right in his own eyes, 
always sure in his opinions, always 
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ready to tell us what to do and how 
to do it. He may have little ability, 
but he carries himself as though he 
believes, as Pitt did, that he can save 
the State, and no one else can. Occa- 
sionally you find that he can be trusted, 
and then you have a great man. More 
often you find he fails in a crisis, and 


you are tempted to dismiss him as a 
conceited puppy. 

I am inclined, however, from long 
pastoral experience to say that for 
every one who thinks too highly of 
himself there are many who have no 
adequate faith in themselves — their 
gifts, their conclusions, their possibili- 
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ties. In spite of what Scripture says, 
they will hide their light under a bushel 
or bury their talent in a napkin. They 
may call it humility, but there is im- 
mense difference between Christian hu- 
mility and self-disparagement. Self- 
disparagement can become a disease. 
We can so refuse to think and decide to 
act for ourselves, and so become depen- 
dent upon the thoughts, resolutions and 
actions of others that we become dead 
weights upon the community. We may 
become such wrecks that there is noth- 
ing to be done but creep off to a psycho- 
analyst to have secrets drawn out of us. 
We may be pious, but we strengthen 
on church, musical but we entertain 
no audience. We are like salt that has 
lost its savour. If we don’t take care, 
we shall become a nuisance to ourselves 
and everybody else. It is faith we want. 
Not just self-confidence, but a faith 
that will give us confidence. 


Another effect of true Christian faith 
is the willingness and habit of trusting 
others. When suspicion takes the place 
of trust troubles thicken. When in busi- 
ness one partner craftily watches an- 
other, much will be seen that ought to 
be missed and much missed that ought 
to be seen. When firms distrust one 
another, lawyers will soon be busy 
winding up someone’s affairs. All busi- 
ness life is founded on faith, and if 
faith dies all schemes of advertisement 


| and reorganization fail. It is the same 
| with nations. 
been paid through these troubled years 
| to political and economic matters, and 


So much attention has 


so little to this which is very near the 


| root of all international rivalries. If 
| today the East and the West, the Com- 
| munists and the non-Communist coun- 
| tries, cultivated the attitude which ex- 
| pects the best and looks for the best, 
| we should not go on wasting resources 
| on armaments. 
| doubt and fear. What if sometimes we 
| are let down, for no human being is 


Doubt and fear breed 


entirely trustworthy. Isn’t it better 
sometimes to be let down than to go 


| through life treating others as poten- 
| tial enemies? We hear much about na- 
| tional security and social security, but 
| there is no security to be found with- 


out the cultivation of mutual confidence. 
It applies in churches as elsewhere. 


| What long conferences we have in re- | 


union and how many problems we en- 
counter! I dare to believe that half the 
problems would die away if we would 


| learn to trust one another. 


These things could be said anywhere. 
What we, as Christians, have to say is 
that the right sort of self-confidence 
and the beginnings of confidence in one 


another become possible and actually 


appear where there is a true faith in 
Christ. 


| feel like beginners. 
| wisdom, the purest example, the one 
| help that can be counted upon in all 
| circumstances — they are all here. And 


What Christ Means to You 


Unfortunately faith in Christ has be- 
come complicated by people who have 
elaborated and insisted upon certain 
theories of his person. Don’t imagine 
that I want to dispense with theology 
or to disparage true understanding of 
divinity and deity, resurrection, ascen- 
sion, second-coming and the rest. Peo- 
ple who think they can throw over- 
board all such matters may find them- 
selves as much in trouble when storms 
break as sailors who lighten ship so 
much that no ballast is left. But in the 
end of the day it is Jesus Christ him- 
self we are to trust, not theories of his 
person. If a man said he loved his wife 
because of her ancestors or her aus- 
picious birth, her education or her at- 
tainments, you would wonder whether 
he really loved his wife at all. You 
would fee) quite differently about a man 
who said he loved his wife because she 
had stood by him in trouble, helped him 
in daily life and humbled him when he 
gave himself airs. The other things 
might appear if he were writing a biog- 
raphy, but not in a statement of faith. 
Is it not the same with faith in Christ? 
I am not indifferent to the miracles he 
performed, the claims made for him by 
those who were closest to him. I am 
not disposed to belittle the promises he 
made or what has been said by thous- 
ands of disciples about how in their own 
experience those promises were fulfilled. 
I want to hear it all and treasure it in 
my mind. But in the last analysis we 
believe in him, not because of what 
others have said but because of what 
we have proved and are still proving. 

C. F. Andrews orce wrote a book 
entitled What Christ Means to Me. 
That is what I want to try to say. Not 
what Christ has done here or there, 
though I thank God for all that. But 
principally I want to say that I believe 
in him because I have lived with him. 
When I have fallen he has picked me 
up. He has taught me nearly all I know 
that is worth knowing. I have sat at 
the feet of the learned and read some of 
their books. But they have helped me 


| most when they have taken the things 
| of Christ and revealed them to me. 
| What, after all, is the use of knowl- 
| edge of stars and the strata of rocks, 


of ability to read inscriptions on ancient 
monuments, if one does not know how 
to live. And it is Jesus, above all, who 


| teaches us how to live. We have been 
| poor learners. The further we advance 


in the school of Christ the more we 
But the highest 


he is still saying to us: “According to 
your faith be it unto you.” “All things 


| are possible to him that believeth.” 
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Plan to use annually 
WHITTEMORE’S 
PALM BUDS FOR 
PALM SUNDAY 


\. 7 | 
\ | Only the best buds are selected from our palm 
6 


grower’s plantation deep in Florida. These are 
nh THI (Hl I i packaged in burlap for fresh delivery to churches. 


LARGE BUDS SMALL BUDS 
36-48 inches long 15-20 inches long 
sith eh Quantity Price Quantity Price 
SAINTS AND THEIR EMBLEMS 6 = $ 2.00 $2.00 
e 4G: s 2.50 2.75 
A Glossary of Ecclesiastical Terms 25 5.00 4.50 
Proper Forms of haued wien Cea 50 8.00 100-199 6.00 per 100 
and Member of Religie Order y 100-199 15.00 per 100 200-399 5.50 per 100 
Liturgical Colors and Their Uses 200ormore 13.50 per100 400 and up 4.40 per 100 
Delivery Charges on Palm Buds Are Additional 
Easily separated into strands, a large bud tears into 
strands about two inches wide, while a small bud tears 
into strands half an inch wide, some of which are 
unusable. A package of 25 buds—large or small size 
—is sufficient for 100 church members. 


SAFETY CANDLES 


FOR © CANDLE LIGHT SERVICES 




















® PAGEANTS 
© CHOIR PROCESSIONS 


Made of heavy cardboard and metal 
with plastic simulated flame. No 
flame, no dripping. Color of flame 
may be changed by inserting a col- 


ored disc. Four different colored 
‘ discs with each candle. 
together with No. 800— 8” $1.50 ea. ; $15 per doz. 
No. 1200—12” $1.80 ea. ; $18 per doz. 
Delivery charges are additionai 


SAINTS AND THEIR EMBLEMS Price includes no-leak batteries 
p : 





A Glossary of Ecclesiastical Terms 


Proper Forms of Address to the Clergy and 
Members of Religious Orders 


Liturgical Colors and Their Uses 


PAPER COVERS CLOTH BOUND No. 20 


BQ: $2.00 COMMUNION WAFERS 


75 cents per 100; $2.00 for box of 500; $3.50 for 1000 


No. 10—Plain on one side, No. 30—Plain on one side, 
waffle design on other side Crucifix design on other side. 
for convenience in handling Diameter 14”. 
as a perfectly plain wafer is 
slippery. Diameter 1%”. HOSTS 

With ITHS design, 2%” in 
FORTY DAYS diameter. (Not illustrated 
here). $3.75 per 100. 
SACRIFICE No. 20—Plain on one side, If cash accompanies order 
DIME COLLECTOR IHS design on other side. delivery charges will be paid 
Diameter 144”. by us. 








No. 5404. Provides 
space for forty 
dimes, a dime a day 
for the forty days of 


Lent (excluding Sun- 
days). Made of 
strong stock. $5.20 
per hundred, $36.00 9 ° 
a thousand. If cash 

accompanies order 18 ASHBURTON PLACE BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS 


delivery charges will 


be paid by us. Tel. CApitol 7-2150 
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THE PASTOR'S WIFE 


A Department for the Mistress of the Manse 


Edited by Mies. Aoyce Engel * 


This department offers a forum for discussion of the social, family and 
religious opportunities of the minister's wife. Correspondence invited. 


Mrs. Engel 








| BLUEPRINT FOR A CONGREGATIONAL 





VISITATION 





Mobilize Your Woman Power 
by ee BS! f | Whathews* 


tage of your church members 

who attend church services regu- 
larly and join in the fellowship of a 
church group? Do you hear occasional 
“rumblings” in your Women’s Asso- 
ciation and Women’s Missionary Soci- 
ety organizations that the work is be- 
ing done by the “faithful few?” Are 


A you satisfied with the percen- 


| you eager that the life and worship of 


your congregation should mean more 
to more people? Reflections like these 
made our church (George Street United 
Church, Peterborough, Ontario) inter- 
ested in a plan to mobilize our woman 
power more efficiently and more effec- 


| tively. It. was this awareness of the 


loneliness of people for companionship 
and their need for worship which made 


| us draw a blueprint for a women’s con- 


HONOR ROLLS | gregational visitation last autumn. 


Send for FREE Catalog | 


containing illustrations 
and prices of the variou» 
types of bulletins made 
by us. 
do! Please mention name 
of your church. 

THE ASHTABULA SIGN CO. 


Department C 


A post card will | 


| the first two weeks in October. 
Ashtabula, Ohio | 


hind bp ph hp hh hh hh bh i ted | 
| the last Sunday in September with the 








PICTURE POST CARDS OF YOUR CHURCH 
Reproduced From Your Own Photos 
Create greater interest in your Church, School, 
and institutional activities with beautiful 
ARTVUE Picture Post Cards. ARTVUES are 
inexpensive—treasured by all. Splendid pub- 
licity. Cash profits. Send for Free Folder C.M. 
ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 

225 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N.Y. 











Shortly after Easter, we began to 


| work on this project. We discussed this 
| idea informally with several key wo- 


men and they all were interested in the 
idea of every woman in the congrega- 
tion receiving a friendly visit during 
They 
thought it wise to launch this campaign 
at the evening service of Rally Day, 


| attendance of all the “visitors” as a 
| group. They approved of the tentative 
| slogan, “Every church member a regu- 
| lar worshipper within the friendly fel- 


+Bishop, Texas. 
*Minister, George Street United Church, Peter- 
borough, Ontario, Canada. 


lowship of a group in the church fam- 
ily.” 

The framework for such a visitation 
was already set up in our fifty-six 
church territorial districts. Each aut- 
umn the men had an every-member 
canvass to present the financial claims 
of the local church and the Missionary 
and Maintenance Fund. The elders vis- 
ited tne members in their districts prior 
to the quarterly communion service. 
Each elder had a district visitor, a 
woman, who was quite often his wife, 
appointed to help him in case of spe- 
cial need in any home. However, a 
thorough concentrated campaign of vis- 
iting all the women in the church 
within a fortnight by the district women 
visitors and other volunteers had never 
been carried out before. 

Of course there was a good deal of 
inertia and some opposition. “Why 
bother?” asked some people; “It’s never 
been done before,” judged others. One 
district visitor took offense because she 
considered this was an indirect reflec- 
tion on her work. She would have 
nothing to do with the visitation! But 
after appealing for volunteers we dis- 
covered a host of women, many of them 
comparative newcomers, were not only 
interested but glad to give their time 
to it. 

In order to create widespread inter- 
est, we called together at the parson- 
age four representatives from all the 
women’s groups in the church, includ- 
ing the two Bible classes and the wo- 
men in the Mr. and Mrs. Club. We pre- 
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sented the idea of the visitation. Then, 
during lunch each group discussed it 
among themselves. In an open forum 
afterwards each group in turn en- 
dorsed the idea. 


One newcomer to the church men- 
tioned how lonely she was when she 
first moved to our city and how much 
it meant to her when a woman from 
the church invited her to attend an 
organization with her. Another woman, 
a mother of several children, said when 
her family was small and her husband’s 
salary was limited, she didn’t attempt 
to get out to any church group. But, 
by the time the children were school 
age, no one thought to invite her to 
attend a woman’s meeting, and she was 
too shy to come out on her own initia- 
tive. “It’s easy to get out of the habit 
of regular church attendance unless 
there are folk who are glad to see you 
there!” another person observed. 


A central planning committee was 
set up with the chairman, Mrs. Weldon 
Fanning, a very able woman who had 
headed up the Red Cross organization 
in this city during the last war, and 
her assistant, Miss Mary Elliott, a 
member of one of the pioneer George 
Street families who had a thorough 
knowledge of the church membership 
and of the church groups. A secretary- 
treasurer, Mrs. Russell Foster, a young 
married woman with business training 
and a new member of the church was 
also elected. An approximate budget 
for promotional literature was approv- 
ed, and so was the tentative slogan 
explaining the purpose of the visita- 
tion. Nominations were made for the 
six zone captains to direct the visita- 
tion. 


Each group selected a quartette to 
present the visitation plan to the regu- 
lar May meeting of their organization 
in order to get the approval of their 
respective groups. A donation of from 
five to ten dollars from the money- 
raising groups, for local church pur- 
poses, was suggested. Any balance was 
to go into the Flower Fund for baskets 
for the church on Sunday (which are 
later distributed to sick and shut-ins). 


The Central Planning Committee was 
given power to go ahead on the promo- 
tion literature. They agreed on mimeo- 
graph forms reporting each call, with 
room for any organization which the 
woman visited might like to be asked 
to attend, and a confidential comment 
for the minister of any situation of 
immediate need. A report sheet sum- 
marizing all the calls in each district 
was also mimeographed. The secretary- 
treasurer offered to sort over the re- 
port slips and send on to the secretary 
of each woman’s group in the church 


A GOD-GIVEN OPPORTUNITY... 
for every Pastor, every Lay Leader, to lead all 
his people to this great religious experience 


_..to learn the story of Martin Luther and the 
Se Reformation! — 


“Thrilling . . . unforget- 
table! A must for every 
Christian!’’—Dr. James G. Patton 


“am enthusiastic about ‘Martin 
Luther’. It is a magnificent pro- 
duction !"’ —Bishop William C. Martin 


**Powerful...an experience 
that is not to be missed!”’ 


—Dr. Robert J. McCracken- 


“Brilliant! It could hardly be 
surpassed !” —N. Y. Times 


‘ 


Beg ere Nees. saw 


“A fine movie—a hit!" —LIFE Mag. 


**Phenomenal...thrilling! 
I would like to urge Chris- 
tians of every denomina- 
tion toseeit!”’ — BillyGraham 


"eek & | A remarkable film!” 
—Chicago Sun-Times 


**Superb !”’ —Atlanta Constitution 


“A great film! People of all faiths 
should see this extraordinary 
production I" —Dr. J. Manning Potts, 





Editor, ‘Upper Room" 


‘‘No man 
can 

command |. 
LD 4 


conscience!” 


' Man 
only needs 
Jesus Christ!’’ 


A MAGNIFICENT gil 








The Church =*#4] made it... the Church 


supports it...and it broke attendance records 
in 500 cities all over the U.S.! 

















GENUINE 
QUALITY 
CHURCH 
SEATING 


GENUINE QUALITY in church pews em- 
braces design, material, and workmanship. 


MANITOWOC SEATING represents the 
most perfect development in pew engineer- 
ing because it meets all the requirements 
of the perfect pew—comfort, beauty, dura- 
bility—for lasting satisfactory service. 
Manitowoc Church Furniture Company is 
equipped to supply you with church seat- 
ing of GENUINE QUALITY at the right 
price. We invite your inquiry. 


MANITOWOC CHURCH FURNITURE CO. 
Dept. CM, Waukesha, Wisconsin 
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Church symbolism on your altar hang- 
ings takes on new meaning and beauty in 
enriching embroideries by Cuthbertson. 

isi workmanship, authentic de- 
signs, choice brocades, faithful color com- 
binations distinguish each parament. 
Please supply sizes with your inquiry. 
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the list of prospective members for 
her group. 

An attractive folder was also drawn 
up for the printer to be ready in good 
time for each visitor to leave behind 
her at the time she made the call. On 
the front was a picture of the church, 


| on the back the United Church of Can- 
| ada’s seal and a fine quotation on “My 


Church.” Inside was a message from 
the minister and a list of the church 
activities throughout the week as well 
as the Sunday services of worship, the 
Sunday school, the young people’s pro- 
gram, discussion groups and supper 
club. 


There was one well-attended open 


| meeting in June of all the representa- 


tives of the women’s groups and of the 
volunteer and regular district visitors. 
This plan for a women’s visitation was 
carried out according to the schedule 
and everyone gave marvelous coopera- 
tion. The Sunday evening late in Sep- 
tember when it was launched was an 
inspiring occasion. Within the two-week 
period early in October over ninety-five 
per cent of the visiting was completed 
and in less than a month the whole 
membership had been covered. The ma- 


| jority of the callers went in pairs, a 


regular district visitor and a volunteer 
visitor. 


In a large church like ours of almost 
1800 members, one of the finest results 
of this visitation was that a great many 
women became acquainted. The differ- 
ent groups within the church worked 
happily and gained a new appreciation 
of the personnel and function of each 
organization. 


Not a single request was made for a 
donation of money or services to the 
church or a church group. The visitors 
encouraged those they called on to come 
out to church. They tried to discover if 
there was any church group which they 
would like to attend. An increased at- 
tendance both at the Sunday services 
and also at the meetings of the church 
groups was an immediate visible result 
of this campaign. The greater friendli- 
ness in the atmosphere of the church 
groups following this campaign was 


| also noticeable. 


This women’s visitation proved its 
worth. It could be adapted to a church 
of any size in the country, or town or 
city. There are so many lonely women 
in every area who appreciate a friendly 
call! Many of them are just waiting 
for a cordial personal invitation to par- 
ticipate in some group in the church. 
Do give this plan of mobilizing the 
woman power of your church a chance 
to demonstrate its effectiveness in your 
congregation! 


A Re-Appraisal of Social Action 
(From page 24) 

so since it seems to the public, notwith- 

standing, to be a spokesman. 

CSA should present all essential as- 
pects of controversial questions includ- 
ing viewpoints not supported within the 
church. It questions whether the CSA 
has been “impartial” as stressed in the 
By-Laws by often forgetting this, and 
that CSA has not recognized many op- 
posing or differing views “may also be 
Christian.” 

Yet, the Board spoke out against 
wanting the CSA to indulge in mere 
“neutralism.” It warned that differ- 
ences of Christian opinion “usually 
occur in the realm of means rather than 
that of ends,” that no one method can 
be singled out as the only “Christian” 
way. CSA should not confuse means 
with ends. Its literature has often been 
slanted toward one political or economic 
program. This says that the denomina- 
tion should be careful not to link itself 
to any particular program, and should 
“never assume the prerogative of com- 
mitting the denomination” to any spe- 
cific panacea. 


Utilize Other Researches 


It suggests research is basic but 
costly and therefore the CSA should 
“utilize the research done by other 
agencies,” which is an important func- 
tion. It stressed the “expertness” in 
choosing and selecting although CSA 
should not unduly claim expertness lest 
CSA might be misinterpreted. It stress- 
ed need for right kind of help to local 
churches as CSA’s principal task since 
local churches do not have this skill or 
experience. They need literature and 
trained local leaders. 

It stresses that CSA has “found it 
easy to turn aside from the slow task 
of education . . . to the field of political 
action”; but that its efforts should be 
primarily toward the local churches 
and speak to them and not for them. 
Often little recognized is that CSA can 
speak for them “only when it speaks 
adequately to and with them.” 

The Board felt public pronouncement 
action should be as provided in the 
charter as only “on occasion” and that. 
this was not to become a “regular prac- 
tice,” CSA should be extremely careful 
to speak its mind only when specially 
demanded. When it lobbies it should do: 
so with responsibility and “not take a 
partisan position on matters on which 
the churches are not substantially 
united.” Who is going to decide this? 
This is a valid question. 

Collaboration with other boards, con- 
ferences and associations and local 
churches should be extended. There 
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should be closer relationships with CSA 
in every way. 

The Board refers to founders and 
staff mistakes. It exonerates any sub- 
versiveness, although mentions nothing 
laudatory as to staff leadership vision, 
administrative abilities, and general su- 
pervisory capacities. 


Education Should Be the Goal 

It stresses devoting “the principle 
part of its resources” to educating 
members of the denomination and help 
for churches. It also suggests that 
“most of the publications” should be 
in understandable form for pastors, 
individuals, and groups. It asks that 
CSA show fairly where Congregation- 
alists differ as well as the CSA state- 
ment on interpretation. It calls for 14 
to 18 vote on going into specific situa- 
tions calling for public pronouncements 
or advocacy of governmental action. 

It advocates wider and more careful 
representation of the 250 associates 
with a balance in line with the National 
Council and new emphasis on Christian 
vocation. It asks for widely represen- 
tative elements according to vocation 
and geography through General Coun- 
cil election of four instead of six mem- 
bers, and that executive committee at 
its first meeting after General Council 
appoint two laymen with a view to 
maintaining balance and breadth of 
viewpoint. General Council then would 
be responsible for selecting twelve and 
Executive Committee six of the eigh- 
teen members. It recommends continu- 
ous cooperation with national boards, 
conferences and associations and with 
the National Council of Churches. 

But, above all else, it suggests a 
staff (which might easily imply a need 
for a new leadership by deduction) “of 
persons: (a) happy to work under the 
definition of duties and functions here 
set forth, (b) competent to do so, 
(c) preferably not ordained ministers 
exclusively, and (d) adequately com- 
pensated.” This suggests those who 
are known or proved to be wholeheart- 
edly in accord with the Board of Re- 
view stressing both clergy and lay rep- 
resentation and to be paid adequately. 
This calls for confidence that will merit 
“adequately compensated,” especially 
when it specifically chooses to recom- 
mend that the “denomination provide 
sufficient funds for carrying out the 
program herein outlined.” 

In recommending steps to amend the 
By-Laws of General Council and with 
other necessary action implied it offers 
“the members of the Board” as being 
available for future counsel and assist- 
ance. 


Personnel Problems 
As much as the Board of Review 
report, more or less, anticipates subtly 


and indirectly an eventual change of | 
personnel in the staff and with authori- 
tative indications that this need was 
not overlooked in the secret Board ses- 
sions, it is not now an opportune time 
for resignations (except as staff them- 
selves may be led to do so) for this | 
would lead to organized battling on | 
both sides. But eventually new per- | 
sonnel and leadership will be most de- | 
sirable, if for no other argument than | 
that present personnel are too “battle 
scarred” to be effective and have lost | 
the confidence of a great number of even | 
moderate critics. Resignations should | 
not be associated with the Board report, | 
even though Congressman Judd’s “mi- | 
nority report” called for this and others | 
have more privately urged this upon 
General Secretary Dr. Douglas Horton | 
of New York City and for “their” rea- | 
sons. 
As one nationally prominent Congre- 
gational leader put it to this writer, 
if the social conscience of Congrega- 
tionalism is to be best served then the 
Council and staff must ultimately be 
thoroughly reorganized. For to thwart 
the report by acknowledging no respon- 
sibility for what has been done by 
CSA will show the present staff mem- 
bers are far more interested in their 
own “dogmatism” and bias” than with | 
the long-range picture. Certainly, he 
declared, “we do not want another | 
Committee to interpret the Board of | 
Review.” On the basis of the sweeping | 
findings and recommendations the crit- 
ics are entitled to a proper guarantee 
against a continuation of that which 
has gone on in the past. Stand by the 
Board réport; yes, but critics will doubt- 
less, and rightly, insist upon personnel 
action that is commensurate with the 
findings and recommendations, inevit- 
ably. For leadership produced the “con- 
ditions” which called for the Board and 
leadership will be the biggest factor in 
carrying out the almost “turn about” 
changes, now officially advocated. 





Reasons for Board 


Throughout the country, over a some- 
what long period, questions have been 
raised by ministers, but more by lay- 
men. There are doubtless many rea- 
sons why the Board of Review was 
appointed (as some of us privately and 
publicly advocated since 1949). One of 
them was the somewhat closed mind 
attitude of the CSA and its staff and 
its seeming unwillingness to change 
aims, policies and procedures commen- 
surate with justifiable and growing 
criticisms from the “grass roots.” It 
was clear that the CSA was “going on 
its own” all too much. Moderate and 
friendly critics were making themselves 
vocal, as this writer did. Moreover, 
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and reportedly amply financed Com- 
mittee on Opposition to Congregational 
Political Action (since changed to Com- 
mittee to Uphold Congregational Prin- 
ciples). 

This group organized in such states 
as Minnesota and California and also 
in Wisconsin, not to mention other 
states, in the East. There is no doubt 
that many laymen are not only unin- 
formed on the social gospel but are 
| intuitively against anything that goes 
| beyond the “personal.” Still others, as 
| eritics were deeply concerned that the 
| CSA was “left” and too liberal in its 
| views. Still others thought that CSA 
| was too far beyond most of our 5,500 
| local churches and their leaders and 

were taking too many positions of their 
| own as being the Christian ones; be- 
| sides, they were entering doubtful 

political situations with certain ama- 
teurishness that was all too apparent. 
| But the matter which excited the ma- 
jority of extreme lay critics and gave 
the greatest impetus for the major 
opposition organization, was the some- 
| what naive lobbying in Washington. 
| This had not been thoroughly ana- 
lyzed, especially as to the delicate prob- 
| lem of spokesmanship in hearings, be- 
| sides trying to enter too many hearings 
in one year without being considered 
experts on complex governmental prob- 
| lems. Then to, too many critics felt 

CSA was throwing everything on gov- 

ernment for their answer, even “big 
| government,” out of all proportion. 

There has been the opposition also of 
the Western Pennsylvania Association 
| of Congregational - Christian Churches 
| which has been somewhat typical of 
| semi- official groups throughout the 
country and which will probably con- 
tinue in opposition. But no one has 
| wished to “prolong the controversy.” 
| Yet, after all, it has been traditional 
| Congregationalism, which has always 
| encouraged honest criticisms and flour- 
ished in the creative use of them. This 
| CSA controversy is no different than 
| the past. 
The Board of Review report is a good 
one by a good and representative Board 
| (although for many it does not go far 
enough), even though it had no more 
than five meetings and little extra in 
resources furnished by denomination. 
|The Board made a thorough study, as 
it indicates, but chose not to reveal pub- 
licly the much needed corroborated evi- 
dence of its investigations and the 
background reasons for its findings and 
recommendations. Perhaps this was 
| necessary, but many critics feel much 
| more might well have been added to the 
| report without fear of reflecting “dirty 
| Congregational linen” in public. 
| One is impressed that the Board 
| did get down to the real industrial 





roots of the matter and did not as- 
sume a situation which would fail 
to balance with the facts. Of course, 
the chairman’s letter of transmittal 
well underlined the big dilemma which 
is that Congregationalism is all too 
loose and unclear in its denominational 
operations and procedures. There are 
no major reasons why any past critics 
should challenge the accuracy of the 
facts used in the report, though since 
not all facts are revealed, maybe these 
others should be made easily accessible. 


Value of Laymen 


There are other dilemmas that lie 
even deeper. The “Review” emphasizes 
what that great leader, John R. Mott 
stressed as to the Value of Laymen: 
“The participation of laymen in shaping 
and carrying out the program of the 
churches has again and again served 
as a necessary corrective to dangers 
resulting from priestcraft, hierarchial 
domination and professionalism. .. . 
There has ever been a tendency on the 
part of the clergy to become more and 
more official and professional and with 
this specialization of clerical work 
comes a lowering of the ideals of the 
laity.” 

This certainly has been found true in 
the CSA leadership and the need for a 
corrective on the advice of the Board of 
Review. This is easily substantiated by 
many statements from the CSA staff 
and, in much of the CSA literature, not 
to mention in CSA defense against 
periodic attacks from extreme critics. 

This Board of Review study arose 
because many church leaders do not 
consult often enough and thoroughly 
enough “lay opinion.” Furthermore, the 
presence of extreme conservatives has 
often seemed to balance a vociferous 
doctrinaire faction among the liberals, 
many of whom have encouraged, if not 
led, CSA aims and policies in recent 
years. It is a valuable corrective in 
this Board of Review; it is a balance to 
those among the liberals who consist- 
ently seek to identify their own partic- 
ular economic and political creeds with 
the Christian faith, as much as they 
have accused “rightists” for doing like- 
wise. There is need for a partnership 
of clergy and laymen working together. 

Furthermore, Elton Trueblood in his 
book, Your Other Vocation, has a re- 
vealing chapter on the “Revolt of the 
Laymen,” which also warns against in- 
creased professionalism of Protestant 
leaders who get maneuvered into what 
appear to be authoritarian and doctrin- 
aire positions. Dr. Trueblood points out 
that prophets had to fight priests of 
their day and that Christ himself suf- 
fered from the priests and entrenched 
religious leaders of his day. There has 
been too little lay attitude too long in 
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the CSA staff and in the way it has 


chosen to operate, which the Board of 


Review recognized. 


Moreover, it is true that the CSA has 
too often laid itself open to what Pro- 
fessor Nels Ferre underlines in his 
book, Christianity and Society, that “all 
idealism that neglects or minimizes the 
actual, plays us false...” 

Harvey Siefert’s The Church in the 
Community, chapter six, is on “Tech- 
niques for Social Education,” which 
has been greatly needed in the CSA 
and now. 

CSA has also needed what Professor 
Justin Nixon cites in his emphasis 
upon the need for “Responsible Chris- 
tianity” when he calls for “. . . increas- 
ing the sense of responsibility on the 
part of those engaged in the work of 
organized religion .. .” 

What we need, as Dr. Nixon also 
suggests, is that “as conservationists, 
all community builders, the Lewis 
Mumfords, the Arthur Morgans, the 
David Lilienthals, have caught this 
germ. They see things as wholes, and 
they test processes by what they mean 
for individual men and women.” 

The CSA has not viewed things suffi- 
ciently from the whole, which again 
the Board of Review recognized. 


Church Politics 


Still more, one of the things high- 
lighted in this CSA controversy, is 
what Professor George W. Forell of 
Gustavus Adolphus College points out 
in an article, “Make Church Politics 
Ethical.” He says: 


“In all the discussion about the 
church’s duty in relation to politics, 
one important aspect of the problem 
has been entirely neglected; namely, 
her own internal politics—‘church poli- 
tics,’ as it is deprecatorily referred to 
whenever church people meet . . . one 
of the major political weaknesses of 
the church — inadequate and one-sided 
representation. The results of such un- 
balanced representation are dangerous. 
The church as a political structure be- 
comes insensitive to the problems of 
the vast majority of its constituency. 
This insensitivity contributes to organi- 
zational schizophrenia, the people at the 
top acting without any real awareness 
of the internal problems that beset the 
people they are chosen to represent... 
it is almost demonic naivete to assume 
that Christian people in executive posi- 
tions in the church are not subject to 
corruption by power...and... Since 
there is no machinery for debating the 
issues openly, discussion becomes dis- 
cussion of personalities . .. in the 
church criticism tends to become per- 
sonal and controversies revolve largely 
around personalities rather than around 
issues... .’ 


The Board of Review sidestepped this 
by saying it had not looked into the 
“methods” used in the controversy, 
many of which were definitely “poli- 
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| tics,” at best. But it is all too easily 
| observed in both CSA and as its critics 
proceeded in backing their convictions 
during three years. (Let alone those 
| keep leaders, who have national admin- 
istrative responsibilities, now and in the 
future, about implementing the report.) 
“Church politics,” as thus highlighted 
by Dr. Forrell, is clearly indicated by 
an editor of a national Protestant inter- 
denominational weekly in unjustly be- 
rating opposition leaders to CSA, by 
unfairly saying their rightful protest 
| “has consisted of criticism, negation 
and the circulation of inflammatory 
charges.” 
As a matter of fact, this is just 
not so, for even the writer’s Advance 
article of “Not Less Social Action — 


| But Better” (June 23, 1952), which the 


General Minister said had been refer- 


| red to time and time again in Board of 


Review sessions, with its twelve recom- 
mendations, has been confirmed. (As 


| have many other criticisms.) 


If a major honest difference had to 
be decided in an outside organization 


| (largely because the CSA Council and 
| staff and Executive Committee did not 
| move fast enough to recognize a “con- 


dition”) then, it is not fair to say, as 


| this editor does, of these critics in these 


| terms 


“ 
. 


. . before they drive them- 


| selves out of the church by the cultiva- 





tion of suspicion, bitterness and self- 
seeking.” This is too sweeping and gen- 
eral to be true, when facing the facts. 
For it is stressing personalities rather 
than issues and “church politics.” Too 
much of this is’ going on in‘church con- 
troversies, as in this one. 


Improving Protestant Strategy 


As one who, for some eight years 
now, has been studying and writing on 
how to improve Protestant social action 


| strategy and who, in the course of that 


period, has lectured on his findings at 
some dozen midwest and eastern semi- 
naries and divinity schools, I find cer- 
tain general things stand out, which 
are borne out in this Congregational 
appraisal. 

Our Protestant lack of a corporate 


lay controlled organizations as neces- 


| sarily responsible for less social cru- 
| sading, I think it is easy to minimize 
| the sometimes disproportionate influ- 
| ence, if not frequent dominance of 


clergy influence in this field. 

We are too much for principles and 
| not enough for specifics; and we 
| need more emphasis upon theological 
| bases as safeguards for the all-too- 
| prevalent “activism” of liberal Protes- 
| tant Christianity, which calls for lay 
| ministers or “people in the pews” 


checking. There is a fallacious tendency 
to place too much emphasis upon the 
reactionary movements in the various 
denominations as responsible for social 
action dilemmas; for those in social 
action leadership are much to blame 
often for unstatesmanslike actions such 
as care about being representative in 
Protestant democracy and of presenting 
both sides and not so often from obvi- 
ous bias. 

Denominational assemblies are dis- 
proportionately attended by clergy as 
over against laymen when pronounce- 
ments are made and therefore what 
can they mean? A survey shows that 
few in our Protestant congregations 
know or study social action and even 
fewer know about any “action” taken. 
Thus, the lack of local interest and 
Christian effect. Our Protestant clergy- 
men often lack a good grounding in 
even the disciplines of religion and 
theology as related to the social sci- 
ences. Little credit is often given by 
liberal extremists for big business im- 
provements and reforms to which lib- 
eral David Lilienthal properly refers in 
his new book on “Big Business.” 

Too much in our churches is looked 
upon as above criticism especially that 
handled by the clergy, even “making 
church politics ethical.” We _ profes- 
sionals often trade upon our privileges 
and exemptions rather than stand on 
our own personal responsibiliy, as in- 
deed most of our laymen have to do, 
and would thereby respect us for doing 
so, more often. There is greater need 
for strategy and statesmanship. We 
need more unity and cooperation, which 
many social actionists are notably lack- 
ing when they have pet schemes to 
advance. There is a great gulf between 
national, even state and the local 
groups. We need discussion of social is- 
sues throughout the churches’ total pro- 
gram, as preaching is too inadequate 
and limited in give and take. We need 
as professionals to give more study to 
ways and means of being more effective 
as Protestants in community influence 
and action. We professionals are often 
using out-moded clerical methods (good 
when our grandfathers were leaders), 
as well as poor public relations. 

We tend to over-stress society and 
the state which makes our ideals im- 
personal and abstract—thus deperson- 
alizing the Divine in human encounter 
in a zest for “hurry-up-reforms.” We 
Protestants should be concerned more 
for the “beloved community,” where 
social action starts. 

The social gospel demands are great 
and the time is short. In the welter of 
competition today for men’s minds and 
souls, never before has there been a 
greater need than now for more effec- 
tive use of our Protestant resources in 
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the social policy fields. But we will 
never get very far if we try to vy-pass 
our Protestant democratic principles 
and the cuitivation of an understanding 
partnership between the “professionals” 
(with whom Christ himself had plenty 
of trouble in his day) and the “ama- 
teurs” (who, like Christ’s disciples, 
ministered with no thought of reward 
nor professional status, but because 
they were on fire about their Master 
and his new gospel) —the clergy and 
the laymen of our day. 


Just One Gospel Needed 


This CSA “review” of the Congrega- 
tionalists makes clear that there should 
not exist a cleavage between the indi- 
vidual and social gospel, for, after all, 
these should be one in Christ — yes 
through the whole person and the be- 
loved community —the interaction of 
each upon the other. In this tension 
God enters. In love of and worship of 
God we lift up worthy sides of persons 
and community while the unworthy are 
sins. It is so easy to stress a partial 
“gospel,” which, regrettably, is often 
emphasized mistakenly as the whole. 

Unhealthy individualism within Prot- 
estantism has found its corrective in 
the social gospel. This is what Wal- 
ter Rauschenbusch and Washington 


Gladden had in mind. But they stressed 
both need for balance in theology, .pro- 
gram and inethods, as over against so 
much of the fanatical “zealotisms” of 
today, which blurs otherwise sound 
ideas and thus gets them out of focus. 

The attack today is too often aimed 
directly at driving a wedge between 
the personal and social and by pro- 
ducing more cleavage of that already 
existing. There are various leaders and 
groups both within and outside Congre- 
gationalism, which are now doing this. 
It is so easy in “social action” for any 
of us to forget holy humbleness and 
patience in wishing to judge others 
with whom we disagree; it is easy to 
confuse ends with means and vice versa. 


Upperclass Attacks 


We must be on guard in Congrega- 
tionalism that we do not allow our dif- 
ferences between pulpit and pew to 
maximize upperclass consciousness. 

This is not a valid attack, nor one 
that can long stand in a creative world 
where social justice is having its day 
and will continue to do so. There is 
such a thing as a perverted “individ- 
ualist,” just as there is a fanatical 
“social gospeller,” both of whom can 
miss the whole picture and truth. This 
is what happens when the Gospel is 


either equated with conservative indi- 
vidualism or, on the other hand, with 
Christian socialism or statism. Both 
groups can be confused; for it is not 
one-sided, by any means. Both should 
recognize their own sins and errors and 


then join up in the full Gospel. For no 
one likes a lop-sided person any more 
than the Lord must like a partial or 
lop-sided Gospel. They both need to be 
humble-minded and well-rounded. 


It is to be doubted that this “review” 
has made “Christian history,” as one 
Protestant editor suggested — for that 
is too extravagant a claim for a Board 
that could only meet five times and 
which had little in staff resources, other 
than the General Minister acting as 
recording secretary (already heavily 
loaded with denominational duties) and 
no special finances nor research assist- 
ance. Furthermore, it is an exaggera- 
tion to go overboard, as this editor does, 
in saying “it could well serve as a 
model to be followed.” It was not that 
profound nor nothing comparable to 
many other similar, or like appraisals, 
such, for instance as the Laymen’s In- 
quiry on Foreign Missions. But it was 
a fine report, notwithstanding. 


(Turn to page 88) 
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CHICAGO CHURCH GLORIFIES ITS WINDOWS 
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let There Be Light 


HE magnificent stained glass chan- 
Tea windows of the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church on fashionable Mich- 
igan Avenue in Chicago are among the 
most beautiful and precious works of 
their kind in the country. The three 
windows, the center one towering a full 
thirty feet in height, were constructed 
about the time of the First World War 
by Charles J. Connick, world-renowned 
ecclesiastical art glass designer of Bos- 
ton. They were the first large installa- 
tions of their type in the Middle West. 
The theme of the tvindows is the re- 
demptive power of Christ—strongly 
depicted in deep rich tones of red, gold, 
blue, green and other hues of colored 
glass. These exceptionally heavy 
shades, achieved by slabs of glass as 
thick as 1% inches, have all the vi- 
brancy and superb depth of color typi- 
eal of the fabulous mediaeval stained 
glass windows of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury. 

But this same extraordinary depth 
of color—which gives the chancel win- 
dows of Chicago’s Fourth Presbyterian 
Church such rare beauty—has also cre- 
ated a growing problem through the 
years. Very strong light is needed to 
bring out the full beauty and brilliance 


of the windows. Since the time they 
were installed a number of buildings 
has been erected directly opposite the 
west wall of the church which houses 
the chancel windows. This has cut 
down the available natural light. To- 
day, there is only one hour—immedi- 
ately before sunset—when the chancel 
windows receive any direct sunlight. 

From time to time a number of tem- 
porary lighting remedies have been 
tried without success. Recently the 
membership of Chicago’s Fourth Pres- 
byterian decided to try every possible 
means at their disposal—even if it 
meant a considerable expenditure of 
funds—to restore the full beauty of 
their church’s inspirational chancel 
windows. And to help them accom- 
plish this they called in Kelso-Burnett, 
a firm of electrical contractors and en- 
gineers. 

Even to the experts, the professional 
lighting engineers, it was apparent 
from the very start that the job was 
not an easy one. Many unique and dif- 
ficult problems presented themselves. 

Complex Problem 

First of all, the quantity of light 
needed over the surface of the chancel 
windows varied considerably. Ex- 


tremely strong light was necessary for 
certain of the darker colored areas. On 
the other hand, this same light gave 
an altogether too brilliant effect when 
it shone through the lighter-colored 
areas. It was obvious that light from 
a single source, no matter how con- 
venient to install, would give an un- 
even and entirely unsatisfactory effect. 

Then, too, a series of lights—of 
whatever intensity—placed close up to 
the back of the window for maximum 
efficiency would create a distracting 
pattern of light through the glass. The 
purpose was to approximate strong 
daylight. Therefore the lights had to 
be placed some distance away, if they 
were to achieve a natural-looking, day- 
light effect. 


Also, it was found through experi- 
ment that oblique light—that is, light 
shining at any but approximately right 
angles to the window—simply reflected 
and bounced off, without enough of it 
shining through the heavier, darker 
slabs of glass to show their true colors. 

Added to these difficulties was the 
problem that the bottoms of the win- 
dows start about thirty feet above 
street level. This meant that some sort 
of framework had to be designed and 
installed to hold the lighting equip- 
ment, in addition to supporting the 
weight of a man who would have to 
climb up the framework to replace 
burnt-out lamps and service the equip- 
ment. Extreme care had to be exer- 
cised throughout the construction in or- 
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LIGHT FOR WORSHIP AND WORK 


OFFICE AND CLASSROOM FIXTURES 


@ incorporating the newest ideas of modern illumination 
engineering 


@ beautiful, modern functional design 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION our engineers will prepare a 


Church or Institutional lighting plan designed to meet 
your own needs. Write us for further information. 


IGHTING 


THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY / ST.LOUIS 3, MISSOURI 


@ low prices because of volume production by one of the 


oldest and largest manufacturers of ecclesiastical fixtures 
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der to prevent damage to the irreplace- 
able windows. Evidence of the diffi- 
culty of the entire project was the fact 
that it took the experts approximately 
one month, during which time they 
made extensive field tests, before final 
plans could be drawn up and the ac- 
tual work of lighting the windows 
began. 


Method Selected 


After carefully considering all avail- 
able methods, it was decided by the en- 
gineers to build the triple-ladder type 
supporting structure for the lighting 
entirely out of galvanized Unistrut 
framing. From the cost standpoint 
this use of Unistrut is estimated by the 
experts to have saved many hundreds 
of dollars in labor, welding, etc. Also, 
the use of Unistrut as approved wire- 
way eliminated the necessity of an ad- 
ditional wire raceway. It was possible 
to install all wiring in the vertical lad- 
der sides. The entire installation is 
fed through a mechanically-held con- 
tactor with a remote control switch in 
the church. For absolute safety in 
servicing, a secondary switch on the 
Unistrut structure itself locks off the 
current to the installation from the out- 
side at any time. 


Spot Lights Adjustable 


The completed structure houses the 
lighting units—sixty-four General Elec- 
tric 300-watt PAR56 reflector spot 
lamps. These were chosen because of 
their high intensity penetration. This 
use of spots permits the lamps to be 
placed the necessary distance of some 
twelve feet from the window—for a 
natural daylight effect—and to give 
the required straight, penetrating 
light. 


Adjustability of the spot-lights was 
found to be very important, because of 
the varied densities in the color of 
glass in the window. For this reason, 
more light is concentrated on the dark 
areas of glass and less on the light. 


Results Exceed Expectations 


The lighting results obtained from 
this installation far exceeded anyone’s 
expectations. Now, when the lighting 
is turned on Sunday mornings, Sunday 
evenings and afternoons when the day 
is dark, the rare and beautiful chancel 
windows of Chicago’s Fourth Presby- 
terian Church are truly a sight to be- 
hold! The windows present a soft, 
natural daylight appearance, with ev- 
ery bit of brilliant color and detail of 
design brought out perfectly. 


ELIZABETH DECORATES 
TWO CHURCHMEN 

Suva, Fiji—An Anglican bishoy and 
a Roman Catholic lay brother were 
among the 17 persons decorated by 
Queen Elizabeth II at an investiture 
held during her visit to this island out- 
post of the British Empire. 

They are the Rt. Rev. Leonard S. 
Kempthorne, Bishop of Polynesia since 
1923, who was made a Commander of 
the British Empire (civil division), and 
Brother Alphonus of the Society of 
Mary (Marist Fathers), who was made 
a Member of the British Empire. 

Following the ceremony, Bishop 
Kempthorne escorted the Queen on a 
tour of the Polynesia Diocese’s new 
cathedral, Holy Trinity, which was con- 
secrated last May 5. He presented to 
her 18 clergymen who serve Fijian con- 
gregations of the Anglican, Presbyter- 
ian and Methodist churches and of the 
London Missionary Society. 

Brother Alphonus, 88, came to Suva 
in 1888 with two French companions to 
pioneer Catholic education here, where 
they began with just four students. In 
the 65 years that have intervened, he 
has seen Suva grow from a village to 
a modern city whose four Marist 
schools now number 1,500 pupils. — 
RNS 
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WENCE FULTON OURSLER? 





The Greatest Faith Ever Known 
A Review by Nit 3. Coauford' 


The Greatest Faith Ever Known by 
Fulton Oursler and April Oursler Arm- 
strong. Doubleday and Company, Inc. 
383 pages. $3.95. 

This is the final book of Fulton Ours- 
ler’s trilogy in which he retells the 
Bible in simple and flowing language. 
This volume covers the period from the 
death of Jesus to the execution of Paul 
and Peter in Rome some thirty-five 
years later. According to the publish- 
er’s statement on the inner page of 
the jacket, The Greatest Faith Ever 
Known does not attempt to explain, 
to rationalize, or modernize. It is com- 
pletely faithful to literal statements of 
the Scripture and it is illuminated with 
deep personal devotion, mature under- 
standing, and scholarship.” 

Unfortunately the brilliant editor of 
Reader’s Digest died before this book 
was published. The final draft was 
made by his daughter, April Oursler 
Armstrong. Since she was for many 
years her father’s assistant she was 
fully qualified to present his work ac- 
curately. Therefore we shall refer to 
her father alone as the author of the 
book. 

Since the publishers and not the 
author wrote the blurb, we shall point 
certain criticisms toward Doubleday and 
Company, Inc., and not toward Fulton 
Oursler, who is no longer able to de- 
fend his own writing. The publishers 
say the author does not “explain or 
interpret,” whereas the truth of the 
matter is that he “explains and inter- 
prets” on practically every page. They 
say that the book “is completely faith- 
ful to literal statements of Scripture,” 
a statement that may be correct in re- 
gard to the author’s motives, but wrong 
in regard to his results. They say that 
the book possesses “mature scholar- 
ship,” whereas it shows no considera- 
tion at all for modern learning. There 
is no evidence at all that the author has 
paid any attention whatever to such 
scholars as James Moffatt, Burton Scott 
Easton. Benjamin Bacon. C. H. Dodd, 
Albert E. Barnett, T. R. Glover, Edwvn 
Bevan, and many others whose works 
are easily available in every important 


*Minister. the First Presbyterian Church, Ore- 
gon, Tllinois. 


library in the country. 

The Greatest Faith Ever Known is 
a rewriting of the New Testament from 
a compietely Roman Catholic position 
and the publisher’s statement comes 
very close to deliberate deception. No- 
where in the book is there information 
that the same book was published on 
October 1, 1953 in a Roman Catholic 
edition carrying the Imprimatur of the 
Roman Catholic Church. The entire edi- 
tion should carry the Imprimatur in 
order that readers who are not mem- 
bers of the Roman Catholic Church may 
be told in the beginning that this is a 
propaganda book. 

It is assumed throughout that Peter 
was appointed as Pope by Jesus Christ 
anc that he wax in Rome for many 
years secretly ruling the whole of 
Christendom. That is all right as pious 
faith, but it is not scholarship. There 
is probably not a first-class scholar in 
the entire world who would defend such 
a position. In fact many great scholars 
maintain that Peter was never even in 
Rome at any time! Even great Roman 
Catholic scholars such as Duchesne 
bring Peter to Rome in 63 and fix his 
death a year later. (Early History of 
the Church, Vol. 1, pp. 45, 47 in the 
English Translation.) 

In some places Mr. Oursler not only 
draws on his imagination to exalt 
Simon Peter as head of the Church, but 
he actually distorts Scripture. For ex- 
ample on page 78 he says, “So swiftly 
was the Church growing that Peter 
soon realized that a more definite form 
of organization was needed. He acted 
promptly to set the new machinery in 
order.” Now, let us look at the evidence 
as presented in Father Ronald A. 
Knox’s translation of the New Testa- 
ment which was published in 1944 with 
the Nihil Obstat of Arthur J. Scanlon, 
STD, Censor Librorum. and the Imopri- 
matur of Francis J. Spellman, D.D., 
Archbishop of New York. Acts, Chap- 
ter 6:1-6; “At this time as the number 
of disciples increased, complaints were 
brought against those who spoke He- 
brew by those who spoke Greek: their 
widows. they said, were neglected in 
the dailv administration of relief. So 
the twelve called together the general 


body of disciples, and said, ‘It is too 
much that we should have to forego 
preaching God’s word, and bestow our 
care upon tables. Come then, Brethren, 
you must find among you seven men 
who are well spoken of, full of the Holy 
Spirit and of wisdom, for us to put in 
charge of this business.’” The Douay 
Version, published with the approbation 
of His Eminence James Cardinal Gib- 
bons, Archbishop of Baltimore, agrees 
at every point with Father Knox’s 
translation. Mr. Oursler’s distortion of 
the New Testament is neither reverent 
nor scholarly and stands condemned by 
the plain words of Scripture as pre- 
sented in official translations of his 
own church. Such tactics make every 
reference to Simon Peter in his book 
suspect until one has made a careful 
check with the precise words of the 
Bible. On page 44, he turns the glori- 
ous spirituality of the 21st chapter of 
John’s gospel into a formal consecra- 
tion of Simon Peter as official head of 
the Church. Peter’s efforts to squirm 
away from the searching questions of 
Jesus by saying, “What about this 
man?”, is made into an amazing effort 
to pass the honors on to John. Peter’s 
question is interpreted as an expression 
of modesty. Jesus Christ did not seem 
to recognize the modesty, for he said, 
“What concern is that of yours?” Mod- 
esty would not have been met with re- 
buke but by approbation. 

The Seven are called deacons by our 
author but were never called that in 
the New Testament. They were made 
“first in the third order of the minis- 
try.” Most scholars would interpret 
the Seven as temporary officers ap- 
pointed to meet an emergency situation. 

Oursler does violence again to his- 
tory on page 100, when he has Peter 
making “the holy city a Holy See, the 
first archbishopric.” There is not one 
word in scripture or scholarly research 
to justify such a position. It is pure 
fable. When the Jerusalem “pillars” 
met, it was always James, the Lord’s 
brother, who presided over the meeting, 
and he was never called either bishop 
or archbishop. 

Mr. Oursler has Simon Peter writing 
his First Epistle from the Catacombs 
of Rome where he was hiding for 
security reasons. On page 362 he has 
Peter preparing to write while mob 
violence is prevailing overhead. Peter 
says, “He told me to feed his lambs 
and shevherd his flock. to tell the Gos- 
pel to all men. But never did he say to 
me: ‘Write!’ His Church was not. to 
rest on the written Scrivture but on 
the living tradition of the Word we 
preach, and the way we vreach.” This 
paragraph is a twentieth century ra- 
tionalization read back into the first 
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century. There is no evidence that any 
of the apostles thought they were writ- 
ing scripure, and no evidence that any 
New Testament writing was ‘considered 
scripture for several generations after 
the death of St. Peter. The dichotomy 
of “written scripture” and “living tra- 
dition” is a type of thinking that does 
not precede the Reformation and never 
entered St. Peter’s mind at all. 


Oursler refers to pastors of churches 
as “priests,” a clear case not only of 
interpretation but of misinterpretation. 
T. R. Glover says “The Greek Presby- 
teros does mean senior or elder and does 
not mean priests, and never did till 
Cyprian’s day.” (The Pilgrim, p. 254.) 
The only priesthood ever mentioned in 
the New Testament in connection with 
the church is a “royal priesthood of 
believers.” Mr. Oursler quotes this pas- 
sage on page 312, yet fails to recognize 
that it cancels out his reference on 
page 311 where he refers to “a priest 
ordained by Peter himself.” 


The phrase “do penance” is used re- 
peatedly for the translation of “meta- 
noeo.” “Repent” is a far better trans- 
lation and is used by Father Ronald 
Knox in his translation of Peter’s 
speech at Pentecost. The “Epistle to 
the Hebrews” was not considered by the 
early Church as a letter from Paul. It 
was not in the Muratorian Canon. Ira- 
naeus and Gaius both knew the Epistle, 
but neither thought Paul wrote it, nor 
do most modern scholars believe he 
wrote it. Yet our author has Paul 
dictating the letter from a Roman 
prison (p. 362). 


James the Less is made a cousin of 
Jesus, yet St. Mark’s Gospel definitely 
states that James was a brother of 
Jesus. Such departure from scripture 
is not a “retelling” but a distortion 
dictated by the demands of dogma. 


This book is supposed to be a retell- 
ing of the Bible story, yet it introduces 
chapter after chapter on the later life 
of Peter that has no scriptural founda- 
tion and is contrary to such solid schol- 
arly works as Streeter’s The Primitive 
Church. It introduces Linus as the sec- 
ond Pope. This is not recorded in 
scripture and is contrary to sound 
scholarship. “The Shepherd of Hermas” 
was written in the time of Clement 
(about 140 A.D.) and was quoted as 
scripture by Irenaeus. He knows of no 
monarchical ruler or Pope, for he in- 
variably writes, “Now therefore I say 
unto you, that are rulers and occupy the 
chief seats.”” Government is by a body 
of presbyters or bishops to whom 
everything is to be referred. Linus 
could not have been Pope of Rome for 
there was no Pope of Rome at that 
time. 

The reasoning on page 225 in regard 
to the followers of Apollos is astound- 
ing. On page 222 we are led to believe 
that Peter had “Commissioned Mark to 
convert the city of Alexandria”; that 
Mark in turn had converted Apollos, 
and yet he did such a poor job of indoc- 
trination that Apollos did not know any 
baptism except that of John the Bap- 
tist. Let us remember that this appar- 
ently inept teacher was the man who 
wrote the Gospel according to St. Mark. 
Is it not more reasonable to believe 
that Apollos had been instructed by 
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PAGES. 


BE STILL AND KNOW 


GEORGIA HARKNESS. Each of these 86 
quiet meditations features an original 
poem, a prayer, and Bible text. “Georgia 
Harkness has caught the exalted spirit 
of the ancient Hebrew writers in her 
poems. . . . Poems and prayers reveal 
the deep satisfaction the writer has had 
in her own religious experience.”— 
Christian Century $1.25 


THE SEVEN WORDS 


CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL. Sermons on _ the 
last words from the Cross. “Will give 
inspiration to many pastors in the prepa- 
ration of their Lenten-messages, for it 
will show the way to touch human hearts 
and bring the transforming power of 
Christ into their lives.”.—Expositor $1 


A SPIRITUAL 
JOURNEY WITH PAUL 


THOMAS S. KEPLER. Forty brief medita- 
tions based on the life and teachings of 
the Apostle, especially suitable for Len- 
ten devotions. “Full of nourishing spir- 
itual food. They fit in with the life 
and experience of today.”—The Luth- 
eran $2 


A PLAIN MAN LOOKS 
AT THE CROSS 


LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD. The meaning of 
the Cross for the everyday Christian. 
“Weatherhead takes the age-old theme 

. and makes it exciting; full of new 
light and unexpected vistas. ... You 
cannot put it down until you finish it.” 
—The Churchman $2 


At All Bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS’. 


Looking Gowaed | 


GROWING SPIRITUALLY 


The New Devotional Book by 


E. STANLEY JONES 


The personal sins that stifle religious growth—the 
tensions and frustrations of living in a complex 
conquered with the 
through these 364 daily devotional readings. 
is a year of spiritual food—step-by-step guidance 
toward becoming a balanced, mature Christian. 
Especially suitable for group study during Lent— 
for personal devotions throughout the year. 384 
POCKET SIZE. 


help of God 
Here 


$1.50 


THE RESURRECTION 
AND THE LIFE 


LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD. “Good books— 
really good books—on the Resurrection 
do not clutter the market. Here is a 
very good book. . . . Laymen and min- 
isters will turn to it for real help and 
skillful interpretation. . . . Reasonable 
basis for faith.’—Pulpit Book Club $1 


A JOURNEY 
INTO FAITH 


THOMAS S. KEPLER. The great themes of 
the Christian faith are discussed sim- 
ply and helpfully in these 40 devotional 
readings. Here are answers to the 
questions men and women are asking 
about religion, especially during the sea- 
son of Lent and Easter. $2.50 


PERSONALITIES 
OF THE PASSION 


LESLIE D. WEATHERHEAD. “A series of bio- 
graphical sermons which will be thought- 
provoking for the preacher’s Lenten 
work. Vivid details of life . . . well- 
known facts freshly appraised .. . 
sympathetic understanding of human 
nature. . . . Unusually interesting.”— 
Church Management $2 


FACES ABOUT 
THE CROSS 


CLOVIS G. CHAPPELL. Sixteen sermons 
that bring to life those who played a 
part at the Crucifixion. “Biblical preach- 
ing at its best. ... A fine display of 
proper use of imagination and rare de- 
lineation of character... . Restored 
faith in the ultimate victory of right- 
eousness.”—Union Seminary Review $2 
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GREAT 
NEW 
BOOKS 


THAT YOU 
SHOULD HAVE 


1954 STANDARD LESSON 
COMMENTARY 


Based on the International Uniform 
Lessons. Eight pages every lesson; 
complete; practical; true-to-the- 
Bible; large type. Beautifully pre- 
sented in a new, big 84% x 11” size. 
An exclusive feature is the variety of 
pictures in two colors. Lesson back- 
ground; daily Bible readings, lesson 
quiz, visual-aid helps; teaching plan, 
text explanation, Scripture; 448 


Only $2.95 


FAVORITE HYMNS 
Revised 

Truly favorite collection 364 gospel 
hymns old and new. Also 30 pages 
inspiring new numbers becoming 
favorites; Scripture readings for re- 
sponses; topical and title index. 
Cloth, gold stamped. Returnable in- 
spection copy on request. Single 
copy $1.25. In lots of 100 

Only $1.025 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE or 
The Standard Publishing Co. 


20 E. Central Parkway Cincinnati 10, Ohio 





some followers of John the Baptist and 
not by Mark? 

One could cite at least one hundred 
places where Mr. Oursler is in error, 
if modern scholarship means anything 
at all. This eloquent, flowing, confident 
book is the worst job of presenting the 
story of the apostolic age that has 
appeared in our generation. This is not 
because Fulton Oursler had lost his 


strated in The Greatest Book Ever 
Written. A decided change in approach 
is evident. Why? The reviewer does 
not know. In passages such as those 
dealing with Simon Magus and other 
soothsayers, he is magnificent. His de- 
scription of Paul’s shipwreck is master- 
ful. What could he not have done with 
his materials, if he had not tried to 
prove a case! 

This does not mean that clergymen 
should not buy the book. Quite the con- 
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trary. It is practically the duty of 
every Protestant minister to buy and 
read this book in order to counteract 
the most subtle piece of propaganda 
that unsuspecting people will read this 
year. It would be well for those read- 
ing this book to have along side it 
A Handbook on The Papacy by The 
Right Reverend William Shaw Kerr, 
Bishop of Down and Dromore. (Pub- 
lished in 1950 by Marshall, Morgan & 
Scott Ltd., 33 Ludgate Hill, London E. 
C. 4; 18s. It may be obtained from the 
Evangelical Publishers, 366 Bay St., 
Toronto, Canada.) Bishop Kerr’s schol- 
arly work gives in well organized form 
the historical evidence based on origi- 
nal sources for practically every con- 
troversial point in this book of Mr. 
Oursler. 

In competent hands The Greatest 
Faith Ever Known, along with Bishop 
Kerr’s book would make a challenging 
and rewarding study of early church 
history. 


A Different Peter 


Peter: Disciple, Apostle, Martyr by 
Oscar Cullmann, translated by Floyd V. 
Filson. Westminster Press. 252 pages. 
$4.50. 


The appearance of this book, lucidly 
translated by Dr. Filson, is a signifi- 
cant event. In Europe it has already 
attracted wide attention among Roman 
Catholics as well as Protestants. Its 
author, Professor Cullman, teaches New 
Testament and Early Christianity in 
both the University of Basel and the 
Sorbonne in Paris. His technical mas- 
tery of the field that this book covers 
is widely recognized. 

The tone of the book is mild and con- 
ciliatory. Its approach is scholarly, not 
polemical. But that does not subtract 
from the power of the blows directed 
against this centra], existential dogma 
of the Roman Church. For Cullmann’s 
conclusions are uncompromising. 

The first half is historical and con- 
cerns itself with Peter’s activity as dis- 
ciple, apostle and martyr. A survey is 
given of such information as can be 
gleaned from within and outside of the 
New Testament. Of particular import- 
ance are the conclusions that Peter was 
head of the Church in Jerusalem for a 
very brief period, but that he relin- 
quished this position to become head of 
the Jewish mission throughout the 
world of the Roman Empire. In this 
capacity he was subject to the authority 
of James, his successor in Jerusalem. 
Cullmann concluded also that Peter was 
not an apponent of “Paulinism,” but 
rather that both men were subjected 
to bitter attacks (and perhaps brought 
to their martyrdom by Jewish Chris- 
tians who accused them both of mis- 


( | divoetine the church.) 
story telling genius which he demon- | 


Early literature is examined carefully 
to sustain the position that Peter was 
in Rome (although only briefly at the 
end of his career) and that he was there 
martyred. Archeology is asked for its 
contribution, also. Particular attention 
is given the new investigations under 
St. Peter’s and to the Pope’s claim that 
the grave of the Apostle has been 
found. Cullmann has strong doubts on 
this score. 

The second portion of the book con- 
cerns itself with the exegetical and 


theological questions that center in 
Matthew 16:17-19. He reaches the con- 
clusion that the words of Jesus are 
genuine, although he thinks they are 
given in the wrong setting. He would 
prefer to place them in the Passion 
narrative. “Jesus promises Peter that 
he will build upon him the earthly peo- 
ple of God that will lead to the King- 
dom of God; he promises that in this 
people Peter will have the leadership, 
both in missionary work and in organi- 
zation.” But all this applies to Peter, 
alone, since as an apostle he has and 
can have no successor. Here Cullmann’s 


- interpretation coincides with that of 


Karl Heim (The Nature of Evangelical 
Christianity), although Heim’s name is 
lacking from the extensive list of those 
cites. Upon this foundation of New 
Testament study, Cullmann proceeds to 
discuss certain theological arguments 
used by the Roman Church to bolster 
its claim that the Bishop of Rome, as 
“successor to Peter,” inherits the pri- 
macy that Christ awarded the “Prince 
of Apostles.” 

It should be noted that this book, 
while well-organized and clearly writ- 
ten, is not intended to provide casual 
reading in an easy chair. Its scholar- 
ship is detailed, almost miscroscopic at 
times, and demands careful study. But 
the subject is worth it. 

; J.S. 


Preachers and Preaching 


Sermons Preached at Harvard by 
Willard L. Sperry. Harper & Brothers. 
188 pages. $2.50. 

One of the most notable and thought- 
provoking of recent magazine articles 
is the one which stands at the top of 
the table of contents of the December 
issue of Harper’s. This article con- 
sists of the address which Nathan M. 
Pusey, the new president of the oldest 
of American universities, delivered at 
the opening convocation of the Harvard 
Divinity School, this being the first 
time in almost half a century that a 
president of Harvard has taken part in 
an exercise there. 

There is, however, no doubt that 
many distinguished addresses have been 
delivered each year in the chapel of 
that ancient school of the prophets. 
And this is also true of the daily chapel 
service which Harvard has maintained 
throughout the years. I pause here to 
pay my tribute to Mornings in a Col- 
lege Chapel by Francis G. Peabody, two 
books which came into my possession 
during my college days more than forty 
years ago. They still stand on my 
shelves and now and then even yet fur- 
nish me some good reading, although 
their contents long since have ceased 
to be new to me. 

The twenty-two sermons by the dean 
emeritus of the Harvard Divinity School 
belong to this fine tradition of good 
preaching. They were preached at Sun- 
day service in the Memorial Church at 
Harvard. The first sermon is entitled 
“The Mind of Christ.” Two others are 
based on the Lord’s Prayer. Other com- 
pelling titles are the following: “Losing 
Life and Finding It,” “Emotion Recol- 
lected in Tranquility,” “The Old and 
New Years,” and “Living in Difficult 
Times.” 

These sermons are thoughtful, en- 
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lightened, and helpful. They are un- 
usually rich in ideas. They show a defi- 
nite background of literature and phil- 
osophy. Naturally they are rooted in 
theology, although they are essentially 
practical rather than theological. They 
lack some of the color and popular ap- 
peal of college preachers like Halford 
E. Luccock or the late Charles R. 
Brown, but they have their own merits. 
Sermons Preached at Harvard is a book 
of distinguished sermons. 

Le BS 


20 Occasional Sermons by Pastors of 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
Augsburg Publishing House. 234 pages. 
$3.00. 


These twenty sermons impress us as 
covering the entire field of the occa- 
sional. Of course, there are sermons 
for Mother’s Day, Memorial Day, 
Thanksgiving Day, and Baccalaureate 
Sunday. But less generally known oc- 
casions are also represented. For ex- 
ample, there is a sermon for Reforma- 
tion Sunday, another for Anniversary 
of Congregation, another for Farewell 
to Congregation, and still another for 
Rural Life Sunday. 


Occasional sermons are often hard 
to preach. Frequently, instead of such 
topics being the choice of the preacher, 
they are dictated to him by force of 
circumstances. Under such circum- 
stances they naturally belong out near 
the circumference of his intellectual 
and spiritual life. And there is another 
danger. All of us have probably heard 
at some time or another addresses in 
this area which have been displays 
rather than real sermons. The dis- 
courses in this book, as nearly as I can 
analyze them, seem to be free from 
both of these faults. Naturally not all 
of them are of equal value. A few are 
handicapped by a somewhat arbitrary 
ultra-conservative approach, but the 
collection, as a whole, is of hizh merit. 
The two commencement sermons im- 
press this reader as of exceptional 
merit, but there are other sermons in 
the book of equally high value. 

There is one place where the Augs- 
burg Press should make an improve- 
ment in its format. In the text of the 
book the sermons are designated as 
chapters, and are not headed by the 
name of the author. Therefore, he who 
opens the book at random, or otherwise, 
to read a sermon has to turn back to 
the table of contents to connect with 
the name of the preacher. A modifica- 
tion here would make the volume easier 
to manage. 


This is a collection of good sermons 
and should be highly useful. 
L. H. C. 


The Church Fathers 


Augustine: Earlier Writings selected 
and translated with Introductions by 
John H. S. Burleigh. Westminster 
Press. 413 pages. $5.00. 

Each succeeding volume of The Li- 
brary of Christian Classics of which 
this is Volume VI brings cumulative 
evidence that these great Christian 
documents in our own vernacular can 
and should prove to be a great counsel, 
comfort and guide to preacher as well 
as teacher of the Christian faith. From 


Judson VACATION CHURCH SCHOOL Courses 


Here are the best in Bible-centered lessons, founded on a firm 
basis, carefully prepared for various age groups. They make teach- 
ing easier, more fruitful and more revealing—preparing children 
with the groundwork of an unshakable faith. Make vacation time 
worth-while with efficient, appealing JUDSON V.C.S, Courses! 
THE CHURCH (Theme for 1954)—Complete two-week courses 
that will provide the foundation on which to build a true concep- 
tion of the church, its aims, activities and program. 

TWO-WEEK TEXTS—A thoroughly planned program of study: 
suggested Bible themes, references, pictures, hymns, supplementary 
helps, all centered to the purpose of each session. 

ACTIVITY MATERIALS—Essential work sheets or workbooks are 
designed to accompany each text. One complete set of activity 
materials should be provided for each child and teacher. 


KINDERGARTEN JUNIOR 
TEACHER'S TEXT: our FRIENDLY TEACHER'S TEXT: we NEED CHURCHES, 
cHurcH, by Elizabeth W. Gale by Louise S. Linder 
WORK SHEETS: Making name tags, WORK SHEETS: Include object hunt, 
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the literally hundreds of large volumes 
in the original tongues these editors 
and translators have selected wisely 
and with appropriate purposes those 
works which should and probably will 
prove most interesting and helpful. 


Professor Burleigh of the University 
of Edinburgh has done this first of 
three volumes on Augustine’s works, 
including the earlier writings which ap- 
peared between Augustine’s conversion 
and his ordination to the priesthood, 
with a few additions from the period 
just after he became bishop of Hippo, 
circa 395. Here then are his Soliloquies, 
The Teacher, On Free Will, Of True 
Religion, The Usefulness of Belief, The 
Nature of the Good, Faith and the 


Creed, and various questions, Book I, 
To Simplician. 

Obviously a review of this propor- 
tion cannot permit detailed critical 
analysis of each of these works. While 
some of these works are available in 
other editions, others like the splended 
translation of the De Natura Boni are 
here presented in English for the first 
time. In general these translations pro- 
vide the reader with an accurate picture 
of the early Augustinian mind. 

In most cases the editor prefixes 
Augustine’s own commentary on a spe- 
cific work, be it ever so small at times, 
from the Retractions. The more techni- 
cal readers might well be wishing for 
more thorough- going introductions by 
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Mii i Cn 


Resources for Preaching 
and Pastoral Care 


GETTING TO KNOW GOD 
John A. Redhead 


Sixteen sermons about God himself, in the language 
of men who seek him. In logically outlined, powerful 
messages, here is new light on God’s nature, his wis- 
dom, his personality as revealed in Jesus Christ—with 
reassurance of his nearness and eternal compassion. 

The Chapters: GETTING TO KNow Gop—A Gop WuHo Grows— 
A Gutmpse oF Gop—Lookinc at Gop THROUGH CHRIST— 
PaTHWwaAys To Gop—THE WIspom or Gop—THE Love or Gop 
-——THE WiLL oF Gop—THE Power oF Gop—THE PROVIDENCE 
oF Gonp—THE HO tiness 
Heatinc Gop—THE Gop or ALL 
Reapy JANUARY 11. $2 


ALL GRACE. 


A JOURNEY 
INTO FAITH 
Thomas S$. Kepler 


Here are answers to the questions men 
and women ask about religion—forty 
informal devotional readings that deal 
simply and helpfully with great themes 
of the Christian faith. Richly illus- 
trated from Dr. Kepler’s wide reading, 
the chapters discuss God, Jesus, prayer, 
ethical life, sin, suffering, truth, and 
immortality. READY JANUARY 11. $2.50 


STORY SERMONS 
FOR JUNIORS 


Alice Geer Kelsey 
Especially suitable for children’s ser- 
mans, for junior lessons in the church 
school, these 37 brief stories help teach 
children the meaning of Christian liv- 
ing—-faith, forgiveness, selflessness, and 
the like. Drawn from many sources— 
from the Bible to the daily newspaper-— 
each is adapted to the interests of 9- to 
12-year-olds. READY JANUARY 11. $2 


At All Bookstores 


ABINGDON PRESS 
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oF Gop—THE SAvinG Gop—THE 
ComMForT—THE Gop oF 


THE FUNERAL 
AND THE MOURNERS 


Paul E. Irion 
A sensitive, practical analysis of the 
funeral from the viewpoint of the indi- 
vidual needs of the mourner. Drawing 
from the best in pastoral psychology 
and Christian experience, Mr. Irion 
shows every minister how he can help 
make the funeral service a source of 
comfort and strength to the bereaved. 
READY JANUARY 11. $2.75 


OF SUCH 
IS THE KINGDOM 


Leila Tremaine Ammerman 
Every minister who must prepare fu- 
neral services for children—who must 





minister to bereaved parents—will find 
aid in this anthology of poems, prayers, 
and scripture passages. Compiled by a 
pastor’s wife who has herself lost a 
child, here is comfort in an hour of spir- 
itual need, assurance of God’s love and 
concern. READY JANUARY 11. 75 cents 








Compact, inexpensive — 
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@ A handy pocket-sized volume, this 
widely used commentary on the Inter- 
national Uniform Lessons gives the 
teac lesson text, with 
sound exposition and numerous Scrip- 

ture references. A mine of informative 
heletulaess, concisely presented for 
uick reference. ed Ralph 


Tornball. ” 75¢ 
a Revell publication 


Originated by 
R. A. Torrey 
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the editor, comparable to those intro- | 


| ductions which make Volume I of this 
| series so valuable. 


R. W. A. 


Advocates of Reform, from Wyclif 
to Erasmus edited by Matthew Spilka. 


Westminster Press. 399 pages. $5.00. 

This fourteenth volume of the West- 
minster Library of Christian Classics 
may well be considered the bridge vol- 
ume that carries the series from the 
early church (eight volumes) and the 
medieval church (five volumes) into the 
Reformation period to which the last 
twelve volumes will be devoted. Here 
are Wyclif and Hus, Catholics of the 
middle age but reformers in spirit and 
devotion. Conciliarists like John Ger- 
son, who is represented in this book by 
his Unity of the Church edited by J. K. 
Cameron, is also definitely a reformer 
at heart and had he been heeded so that 
the reform councils could have really 
brought reform from within, the entire 
subsequent history of Christianity 
might well have been changed mark- 
edly. Other conciliarists included are 
Henry of Langenstein, Dietrich of Niem 
and John Major, all edited by Cameron. 
Ford L. Battles has edited Wyclif on 
the Eucharist and the Pastoral Office 
as well as Erasmus’ Enchiridion. 

Matthew Spinka of the Hartford 
Theological Seminary is the editor of 
the book and has translated for the 
first time into English Hus’ On Simony. 
He has also written the splendid intro- 
ductory chapters on Conciliarism, Wy- 
clif, Hus, and Erasmus. These chap- 
ters may very well become widely as- 
signed required reading for students of 
the period in college and seminary 
courses. Spinka has captured the spirit 
of these men and movements and de- 
picted them vividly in comparatively 
small compass. 

The inevitable and, for many, the 
unfortunate result of crowding so many 
authors into one volume means that 
even the carefully selected works must 
be reduced in volume. We observe here 
more than in any other volume of this 
series the fateful “. . .” indicating in- 
completeness. Yet the main body of 
material is here. 

R. W. A. 


Various Topics 


God and Company by Zephine 
Humphrey. Harper & Brothers. 128 
pages. $1.75. : 

This is a personal testimony of one 
who through years of devout spiritual 


| growth has come to know the reality 


of God. She, herself, is one of the 
“Company” about whom she writes. 
These brief chapters speak both to the 
head and to the heart as they try to 
tell what God means to her. 

For many years Mrs. Humphrey has 
written regional books of New Eng- 
land. This is the first time that she has 
put her faith out for all to see. 

H. W. F. 


The Chorale by Edwin Liemohn. 
Muhlenberg Press. 170 pages. $2.50. 

This is an interesting historical sur- 
vey of the development of the chorale 
from the days of Martin Luther to pres- 
ent times. The problems and the 
growth of congregational singing in 
Germany, Sweden, Denmark, Norway 
and America are discussed. 

Edwin Liemohn is an authority in 
the field of church music, having re- 
ceived his doétorate from the School 

(Turn to page 74) 
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OF Interest to 
Ministers 


Good fiction, biography and 
other books not generally classi- 
fied as religious will be reviewed 
in this column. These materials 
can offer entertainment, instruc- 
tion and illustrations for sermons. 
Many of these are suitable for 
book sermons. 

James R. Uhlinger, Wesley 
Methodist Church, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, a minister - book 
reviewer of note, writes the col- 
umn. 











Biographies bulk large in the reading 
of our most effective ministers. When 
you follow the sermons of men like Dr. 
Fosdick and Bishop Kennedy closely 
you soon discover a breadth of famil- 
ijarity with biographical works that af- 
fords illustrative power and adds hu- 
man interest. 


Benjamin Franklin by I. Bernard 
Cohen. Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00. 

Roger Williams by Perry Miller. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00. 

Andrew Jackson by Harold C. Syrett. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00. 

“Makers of the American Tradition” 
is the title of this new series of books 
which Hiram Haydn and Donald Bige- 
low are editing for Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. These first three volumes have 
appeared simultaneously. In prepara- 
tion are John Allen Krout’s Alexander 
Hamilton and Irwin Edman’s John 


Dewey. Projected for the future are | 


biographies on Thomas Jefferson, Cot- 
ton Mather, John C. Calhoun, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson and William James. 

Benjamin Franklin never fails to be 
interesting, no matter his biographer’s 
name. Bernard Cohen has added fresh 
material to the voluminous Franklin 
lore. The personal disciplines and 
maxims by which Franklin lived are 
stimulating even today. Under the 
heading’ “Self-Improvement and Mu- 
tual Aid” Franklin’s daily schedule is 
graphed. From five in the morning 
when the question. is “What good shall 
I do this day?” to midnight when the 
question is, “What good have I done 
this day?” an hour by hour orderly 
plan is followed. Franklin’s thirteen 
virtues are very much part of the 
preacher’s world. 

Roger Williams, using fascinating 
source materials, retells the courageous 
‘and idealistic battle for truth and or- 
der in early New England. Dr. Perry 
Miller, professor of American litera- 
ture at Harvard University, is a com- 
petent authority who handles his mate- 
rial adroitly. 

Andrew Jackson is handled by the 
‘distinguished professor of history at 
Columbia University, Dr. Harold C. 
Syrett.. In a. combination of origina! 
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WHICH WAY IS PROGRESS? 
by G. Curtis Jones 


Sixteen life-centered sermons to encourage and strengthen 
those seriously seeking ways of enriching their witness . 

messages to inspire us to believe that-in our common human 
ways we can be workers together with God. 


A POCKET FULL OF SEEDS by Harold L. Lunger 


Religious interpretations of selections from Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
E. Stanley Jones, Robert Browning, Henry W. Longfellow, Thornton 
i Wilder, A. J. Cronin, and many others about spiritual birthrights, sta- 
ture of humanity, individuality, closeness to God, ete. 


SOLVING LIFE’S PROBLEMS by Hillyer H. Straton 


In this book on Methods of the Master the mess 


problems of fear, sickness 
wealth, forgiveness, etc. 
gives us sheds light for our time. 





| HAVE CALLED YOU FRIENDS 
by Kelly O’Neall 


These messages, dealing with friendship, tell about Jesus’ 
friends: Andrew, John, Peter, John the Baptist, Nicode- 
mus, the Bethany family, 
Zacchaeus, Judas, an un- 
and 
$2.50 


named friend, 
Thomas. 


At Your Bookstore 


, religion, sin, suffering, life’s meaning, death, 
The sermons explain how the wisdom Jesus 


$2.50 


$2.50 


ages deal with your 


$2.50 
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texts from Jackson and critical com- 
mentary by Syrett the basic issues of 
the time are presented. 

“Jackson’s ability to provide a type 
of leadership that strengthened rather 
than vitiated American democracy can 
be attributed to the skill with which 
he ascertained the will of the majority, 
his broad view of the national interest, 
and the extent to which his thought 
and policy reflected the acquisitive spir- 
it of his times.” 

This series on the “Makers of the 
American Tradition” has much to offer 
to alert ministers. 


The Spirit of St. Louis by Charles A. 
Lindbergh. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$5.00. 

This is factual science, human strug- 
gle, drama and poetry all locked in a 
single-motored, frantic leap of faith 
across the Atlantic Ocean. The story 
of man’s first non-stop flight from West 
to East is beautifully narrated. 

May 20 and 21, 1927, live again in 
breathless suspense. 

Fortunately, Charles Lindbergh has 
taken time to actually re-create that 
entire flight in spirit. The introduc- 
tion concerning his early days of mail 
route flying from St. Louis to Chicago 


—_ + dee ssgpeh wees for the big flight are 
rief. 

The main story is that of the one 
heroic gesture in the flight itself. You 
feel the quiver in the light plane, the 
threat of storms is all around, and the 
fight to stay awake and on course is 
shared by the reader. When the plane 
is so low that the spray of whitecaps 
reaches the wheels you are close to 
the slender thread of life itself. 

Lindbergh makes the trip from New 
York to Paris a spiritual experience. 
The “Spirit of St. Louis” disengages 
itself from time and somewhat from 
space and certainly from all the mod- 
ern world as it flies through its own 
universe. It hangs there suspended in 
the sky for motion is relative to other 
fixed things of which there are none 
for the better part of 33% hours. 

_ Again the aviator helps the minister 
in capturing a fragment of eternity in 
the midst of time. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


(From page 72) 
of Sacred Music at Union Seminary. 
At present he is chairman of the de- 
partment of music at Wartburg Col- 
lege in Waverly, Iowa. 

The Chorale is an excellent handbook 
for all choir directors and pastors. It 
has a wealth of illustrations and pre- 
sents much valuable information in a 
not too erudite style. 

E. W. S. 


Carillon by Arthur Lynds Bigelow. 
Princeton University Press. Seventy- 
five pages. $2.00. 


Carillon is a history of the bells, 
written by the former bell master of 
Louvain and now of Princeton Univer- 
sity. 

In this book a complete story of the 
Princeton carillon is presented as well 
as technical aspects of “bell-founding.” 
Mr. Bigelow explains such items as the: 
shaping of bells and how they are hung. 
He also describes in a simple and un- 
derstandable manner such terminology 
as “change ringing,” “pealing’” and the 
like. A carefully worked out chart is 
included in the back of the book which 
gives information on all the major 
earillons in the United States and 
Canada. E. W. S. 


The Gospel and the Gospels by Julian 
Price Love. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
191 pages. $2.75. 

The professor of Biblical theology at 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary has 
given us a thoughtful study in the gos- 
pels that will particularly interest stu- 
dents of the New Testament. Professor 
Love begins with the assumption that 
our gospels are collections of materials 
rather than simply the writings of four 
individuals. They represent the oral 
gospel which was passed from mouth 
to mouth and constituted many tales of 
the Christ. Only later were incidents of 
his life and sections of his preaching 
and teaching gathered together in a 
written gospel. The authors of the gos- 
pels were much more editors than they 
were writers. 

The story of the passion of Jesus, 
which is the backbone of all four gos- 
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Building Site Planning 
by Abert NS Fhine* 


speak of the church as a business 

and of. the need to adopt certain 
business practices in the investment of 
its capital funds. Surely the church is 
the greatest business on earth and 
while it is referred to as a corporation 
“not for profit,” it takes its profit not 
in dollars but in men’s souls. For the 
most part it obtains its funds by volun- 
tary subscription and its management 
by volunteers. Yet, strangely enough, 
many times its management resorts to 
practices its individual members would 
consider bad business in their daily 
business lives. 

Successful, progressive business in- 
vests its capital funds in short term 
and long term commitments. It invests 
no funds before a careful and accurate 
study of needs, both immediate and 
future, and then only in accordance 
with a long range business policy. 
Emergency investments to meet some 
immediate need which is quite appar- 
ent receive a different weight than the 
long term capital investments, although 
both must be consistent with the master 
plan of action of the corporation. 

Just so in the management of capital 
funds by a church management must be 


|: WILL shock some of you when we 


*Architect, Chicago, Ilinois. 


pels — the fourfold gospel — is the cen- 
tral thing common to all the gospels. 
Then there is the threefold gospel — 
that material which is common to the 
synoptic writers: the authors of Mat- 
thew, Mark, and Luke. This material 
may be categorized as the ministry of 
Jesus to the multitudes: the poor and 
the distressed. Next there is a body of 
material which is common to Matthew 
and Luke, but is not in Mark and John. 
This twofold gospel stresses the ethic 
of kingdom living which is grounded in 
religious faith and prayer, and the 
judgment that falls on all other kinds 
of living. There is an excellent chapter 
on “idealism” in the gospels of Matthew 
and Luke, and “realism” in the gospels 
of Mark and John. The unity of the 
gospel is found in the message of re- 
demption that it embodies which makes 
the gospel singular, not plural. 
BW. 2. 
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consistent with the long range program 
of the church in the community and 
with a master plan of action carefully 
worked out. This plan of action is em- 
bodied in a comprehensive building site 
plan showing the complete physical 
plant facilities existing and probably 
needed in the future. 

Just as in the plans for secular busi- 
ness, the master site plan for a church 
is the result of a careful and, I might 
add, continuing study of the require- 
ments of the many sided long range 
program. That is why no two churches 
can have identical physical plants ex- 
cept by coincidence, for churches, like 
individuals and businesses have _ indi- 
vidual characteristics and life patterns. 
More and more churches today are ex- 
panding their program of parish activi- 
ties, particularly for the younger 
groups, yet the details of their pro- 
grams differ. The same facilities will 
not satisfy all. 

In setting up the long range program 
of the church, it is desirable to list all 
of the possible present and future needs 
in the three principal areas of the pro- 
gram: 

A. Worship 
B. Education 
C. Fellowship 

A committee should be set up to study 
present and future needs after a thor- 
ough study of the past record of the 
church and the existing physical plant. 
In the case of the newly organized 
church it is important to study com- 
munity records and estimate its poten- 
tial. This committee should be made up 
of the best brains available which need 
have no knowledge of building but have 
good sound judgment. This committee 
working with all the leaders of the 
church and drawing information from 
all organizations will eventually write 
a program calling for the organized 
development of physical facilities. We 
might interject here that this job is 
one that can only be done successfully 
by the church. The architect may ad- 
vise but he cannot be expected to deter- 
mine what shall go into the master plan 
unless he is also a member of that par- 
ticular church. It is well to remember 
that the success of any plan solution is 
directly dependent upon the informa- 
tion available to the architect so that 
he may translate your program into 
a master plan. 

When the needs of the church are set 
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Seabury Western 
Theological Seminary, 
Evanston, Illinois, re- 
centy installed a 35- 
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Reverend Alden Drew 
Kelley, Dean. 
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down in a long range program, the 
architect then starts to put this pro- 
gram on paper in spare studies. 

You may wonder why we have not 
discussed the site up to this point. 
Quite obviously the extent of facilities 
needed will determine the kind and size 
of the site. That is one reason why it 
is so important to make a long range 
estimate of needs before committing to 
an inadequate site. Another important 
reason is the matter of on-site parking 
which many zoning ordinances are be- 
ginning to require. The site selected 
must be capable of containing the long 
range master plans of physical facili- 
ties plus parking for a number of cars, 
approximately equal to twenty-five per 
cent of the seating capacity of the larg- 
est unit of the plan. This will require 
a site of approximately two acres for 
a church of 500 seatings. 

Today most people go to church in 
the family car and this fact should be 
recognized. It effects the site selection 
as it is no longer necessary to be at 
the corner of Main and First Street, 
within walking distance of its members. 
How much better it is to obtain a large 
site off the beaten.tracks than to accept 
an inadequate site to be on Main Street, 
which incidentally will invariably cost 
more. The church is one business that 
does not rely upon the prestige of site 


location to attract members. It is our 
opinion that a church with facilities for 
car parking and direct access to the 
building by car will encourage atten- 
dance particularly in inclement weather. 
It is a great convenience for the handi- 
capped, infirm and aged to be taken by 
car directly to the door of the church. 
The site should open on at least 
three sides to public thoroughfares, two 
of which should be streets. This is to 
allow separate public entrances to the 
worship and parish education units. The 
ideal site will approximate a square so 
that the general form of the master 
plan will not spread out too far in one 
direction causing unnecessarily long 
corridors to reach remote units. A road- 
way on the site should permit cars to 
go from the church to a nearby parking 
area. The car access to -the church 
should be under cover in a car port. 
Once the site is acquired the architect 
can begin to lay out the entire master 
plan for the immediate and future re- 
quirements. This plan should be all- 
inclusive in nature and developed for 
building in stages as needs arise. Sel- 
dom does the opportunity present itself 
to plan a complete church plant and 
certainly future private office for the 
director of religious education, which 
on Sunday may be the office of the Sun- 
day school superintendent, a waiting 


room which may include the church 
school library, and a record room in- 
cluding a fireproof vault. This unit 
should be located with the greatest 
convenience to the public in mind. It is 
best located at grade level near a street. 
It should have a direct entrance from 
the street. 

The educational unit plan should re- 
flect the “modus operandi” of the Sun- 
day school and also contain the week 
day special requirements of the educa- 
tional program. Most churches today 
employ the departmental plan for the 
Sunday school. In this plan it is neces- 
sary to provide assemblies and class- 
rooms for each of the principal depart- 
ments. This unit should be integrated 
with the plan of the unit containing 
fellowship facilities so that the latter 
rooms may be used on Sundays for the 
Sunday school. 

The social activities of the church 
will center around the fellowship or 
parish hall. This hall should be to 
accommodate the larger social func- 
tions of the church such as banquets, 
receptions, lectures, etc., and may also 
be used for recreation except for violent 
sports which require gymnasium facili- 
ties. The same flexibility in planning 
recommended for the worship unit is 
desirable. We have found that a hall 

(Turn to page 84) 
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Questions on the Purchase of a 


Church Site 


by . G. Eilers* 


3—What is area of community we 
will serve? 

4—Will it be a neighborhood church 
or several sub-divisions or wider 
a eS Se ae 

5—Is the population moving so we 
will be in the activity center? ___- 


6—Are we in a location where people 
will pass as they go downtown?_-_ 


8—Is there sufficient useable land for 
an over-all master plan, including 
parking? 

9—What is the topography compared 
to the surrounding area? ________ 


| 10—Will it safely stand the weight of 


a large building? 


| 11—Are there underminings? ___-__- 
12—Have bo~ings been made to prove 


stability for foundations? ____--- 


| 13—Are there zoning ordinances, which 


prohibit church buildings? -__--- 


14—Can the particular area of the site 


be used for the purposes intended? 


|15—Can you furnish merchantable 


title? 


16—Is land encumbered by special as- 


SCMGMMEMTET orn eee 

17—What are requirements for set- 
back of property? 2-22 cic 

18—Can property be reached by public 
transportation? 

19—How? 

20—Explain in detail if there are any 
natural barriers of rivers, lakes, 
hills, ravines, golf courses, parks, 
cemeteries, tourist courts, rail- 
roads, ‘industrial areas, heavily 
traveled highways, large power 
lines, outdoor or indoor movies, 
pipe lines, old barns or run-down 
PORN. Wis ee 


*Originally prepared for the churches of the 
Evangelical Reformed Church. Used by special 
permission. 


21—Will a church be easily visible to 
passing travelers? -.__..______-- 

22—Is there much undeveloped land 
nearby or surrounding? 

23—Is land too low to have a base- 


24—What is a safe frost-line for foun- 
dations? ig 


26—If they are not, would their cost 
be prohibitive? 

27—Is there an airfield nearby so 
planes would constantly be dis- 
turbing? 

28—How far to a central shopping 


30—Is the site on a corner? -_________ 

31—Is there a stop sign there, so the 
starting of large trucks would be 
annoving? 

32—Will it be a safe place for small 
children to cross? 


35—Is it on a heavy truck route? 
36—Are there offensive odors at any 


37—Are there any foreign language 
groups in the vicinity? 

38—What are needs of community; 
should we furnish a playground 
for children? 


40—Name denomination. _~._-._____-_ 
41—Large or small? 


42—How far will 50% of parishioners 
need to travel to reach their 


43—Is the price right, when comparing 
nearby property values? ~__-___- 

44—Are there any social barriers which 
would hinder the work of a pastor 
or church? 

45—Has planning counsel of city been 
consulted? 
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FROM OUR BRITISH BRETHREN 





Religion in the British Isles 
by Mert bi 3’ WSelden* 


HAPPY NEW YEAR to the read- 
A ers of these columns. The year 
1954 looks like being a promising 

year for Christian activity. The World 
Council of Churches is coming your 
way —to Evanston, Illinois—for its 
second World Assembly. It is to be 
hoped it will this time do something 
decisive to deliver the Church from war. 
Billy Graham comes to London and 
vast preparations and great gatherings 
are building up a mighty opportunity 
for him. If he can put over a suffi- 
ciently full-orbed gospel for our present 


needs it may be the greatest thing that | 


London has seen in the way of a re- 
vival since Moody and Sankey. We 
badly need a positive Christian policy 
that is not merely anti this or that, but 
is world-comprehensive to which all 
forms of Christianity can subscribe and 
into which their strength can be poured. 
Then indeed shall we see the supreme 
period of history. 


Westminster Abbey 


This sacred edifice which so recently 
filled the eyes of the world is now not 
merely a national religious shrine or 
an Anglican one—it is universal and 
beloved by all. Hence the news that 
the Abbey is in danger of collapse and 
needs the spending of one million 
pounds to save it, is of world interest. 
As Sir Winston Churchill said: 

“We cannot allow these famous walls 
to crumble and the shrine of so many 
centuries to fall into decay. 

“If this should happen, our genera- 
tion would indeed have something to 
answer for before the tribunal of his- 
tory.” 

I believe that up to the time of this 
writing about half the sum required 
has been raised. This is a remarkable 
response in so short a time from folk 
so heavily taxed. 


Sunday Schools 


150th Birthday. The National Sun- 
day School Union in Great Britain has 
celebrated its 150th birthday. Hun- 
dreds of Sunday School teachers and 


*Dr. Belden of London, England, is in his 
forty-first year of service as a Congregational 
minister. At the present time he is serving many 
churches through a specialized five-day mission 
on the theme “Christianity in the Modern World.” 





workers from Great Britain and a 
strong contingent from overseas joined 
in the celebration. 

At a reception in the Guildhall, Lon- 


don, the Rt. Hon. Florence Horsbaugh, 
C.B.E., M.P., Minister of Education, ad- 
dressed the audience, and said it would 
not be extravagant to say that the Sun- 
day schools were the precursors of the 
present state schools. It was not mere- 
ly an act of philanthropy that made 
Robert Raikes open his first Sunday 
school in Gloucester in 1780. He visual- 
ized Sunday schools supplemented by 
day and evening classes forming the 
basis of a national educational system. 
The 1944 Education Act would have 
pleased him for two reasons; first, be- 
cause it placed upon the local education 
committees the duty of contributing to- 
wards the spiritual and moral as well 
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as the mental and physical needs of the 
children, and secondly because collec- 
tive worship and religious instruction 
was compuisory in every school main- 
tained by public funds. 

The climax of the celebration came 
with the birthday festival in the Royal 
Albert Hall when, in the presence of 
the Duchess of Gloucester, a pageant 
entitled “God’s Messengers” was per- 
formed by over 200 young Sunday 
school workers and scholars. 

Divine Healing 

A widespread new interest in spirit- 
ual healing has been occasioned in Brit- 
ain for several reasons. The visit and 
mission of Mrs. Elsie Salmon — “The 
White Lady” of South Africa, authoress 
of He Heals To-Day, has been one, and 
the “Healing Advance” Conferences of 
the London Healing Mission another. 
The Anglican Church has appointed a 
commission of Enquiry into the subject 
and a special Committee of Methodism 
has just reported. The Methodist Con- 
ference, to the disappointment of many, 
has directed that no public healing 
services shall be held. The public, how- 
ever, has its own ideas about this and 
ministries which feature this interest 
are likely to be more flourishing than 
those which ignore it. Certainly there 
are no meetings so crowded spontane- 
ously, in these days, as meetings for 
healing. 

“A united service of spiritual heal- 
ing was held on October 14 in Halton 
Congregational Church, Leeds. It was 
attended by Anglicans, Methodists, Cor- 
gregationalists, and wtepresentatives 
from other churches in the district. 
Among ‘the ‘crowded congregation were 
many people with no—chuyth connec- 
tions at all. Ministers and clergy of the 
three denominations took part in the 
service, and Alex Holmes, the minister 
of Godalming Church, gave an address 
and conducted a session of healing. 

Mr. Holmes declared that all healing 
was of God, who has promised his help 
to all who turn to him in faith (Mark 
11:22-24). After the address Mr. Holm- 
es invited those people who desired 
healing to come forward, and about a 
dozen responded. The first case was a 
lady who suffered for years through 
locked elbows. As Mr. Holmes prayed 
and laid his hands upon her, the joints 
were unlocked and she could move them 
freely. A little girl, aged seven, was 
the next case. She suffered from im- 
paired vision, and dragged a useless 
foot behind her. After treatment she 
was able to see the hymn-board and its 
numbers some distance away and she 
walked back to her seat naturally and 
easily. Other cases ranged from disse- 
minated sclerosis to chronic arthritis, 
nervous disorders and thrombosis, etc. 
These people testified to improved 
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health and immediate blessings. After 
the service ended thirty more people 
sought healing in the minister’s ves- 
try; so this wonderful work continued 
until nearly 11 p.m. Mr. Holmes said 
that as healing had been set in motion, 
so it would increase if people continued 
in faith and prayer. The service 
throughout was conducted in a quiet, 
dignified manner. 


Friends of Reunion 

The question of Episcopacy — much 
to the fore in all modern discussions on 
the reunion of Christendom — was the 
theme of this year’s annual Conference 
of the Friends of Reunion, held at Rid- 
ley Hall, Cambridge, last week. 

Some seventy persons, drawn from 
nine denominations, were present, in- 
cluding one person each from the Or- 
thodox and Roman Catholic Churches, 
the Church of South India and the Epis- 
copal Church of Scotland. In the ab- 
sence of Canon Oliver Tomkins, who 
was prevented from attending by ill- 
health, Dr. R. D. Whitehorn, of West- 
minster College, Cambridge, presided. 
The Rev. C. W. J. Bowles was the chap- 
lain. 

Professor Whitehorn also deputized 
for Canon Oliver Tomkins as the speak- 
er at the last session on the present 
situation in church union in this coun- 
try. 

In spite of much that was disturbing 
and disheartening, a careful review of 
recent tendencies gave a general pic- 
ture that was not without hope, said 
Dr. Whitehorn. He summarized the 
attitudes of the various churches to 
the Church Relations in England Re- 
port, which he thought were marked 
by “caution all round.” He felt that 
the resumed consideration of the Church 
of England’s attitude to the Church of 
South India, due in 1955, would be 
“quite crucial” for the relations of the 
Church of England with the Free 
Churches. The conversations, probably 
to begin this winter, between the 
Church of England and the Church of 
Scotland would probably affect not only 
the two churches concerned, but also 
the Anglican communion as a whole, 
and the churches of the World Presby- 
terian Alliance. 

The secretary, H. W. Newell, report- 
ed a large increase of membership, and 
a growing sense of the task that faces 
such a society as Friends of Reunion. 
He appealed that still more persons 
who value careful, patient service in 
the great cause of union, should band 
themselves together in this unofficial 
society. 


Anglican Bishops and Apartheid 
The bishops of the Church of England 
in South Africa have issued an impor- 
tant statement on Apartheid and Racial 


f of A 


Discrimination. Here is the first part 
of the document: 

We believe that the only national 
policy which is morally defensible must 
be that which gives the fullest oppor- 
tunity of development to the members 
of all racial groups. We believe that it 
is morally wrong to follow a policy 
which has as its object the keeping of 
any particular racial group in a perma- 
nent position of inferiority; and we be- 
lieve that racial discrimination as it is 
practiced in this country is directed to 
this end. In every racial group there 
are wide differences of ability between 
man and man, and it is wrong that the 
opportunities open to a man should be 
determined by the racial group to which 
he belongs and not by his own char- 
acter and abilities. Such a policy seems 
to us to lead to a system of caste 
against which the Christian church has 
always set its face. 

It has been suggested that it would 
be possible to keep the different racial 
groups *separated and yet to give to 
each group equal opportunities of eco- 
nomic and cultural development. We 
do not believe that this is practicable. 
The industrial, economic, and cultural 
development of the country demands 
the cooperation of the different racial 
groups that make up its population. 
This is recognized by all parties in the 
state. Since the passing of legislation 
which absolves the state from provid- 
ing equal facilities for different racial 
groups it is: no longer legitimate to 
defend racial segregation by claiming 
that it does not involve any infringe- 
ment of the principle of equality. 


Anglican Church Autumn Assembly 


Among the matters discussed at this 
gathering was the report moved on the 
Wednesday morning by the Bishop of 
Ma.mesbury, the Rt. Rev. I. S. Watkins, 
who moved the reception of the report 
of the Council of Ecumenical Co-opera- 
tion which deals with the Lund Confer- 
ence. He said that tew members of the 
Church of England were suspicious of 
the Ecumenical Movement. They feared 
that members of the Anglican Church 
who attended these ecumenical confer- 
ences would “sell the pass.” 

The Ecumenical Movement was not 
alive unless it was local and a great 
deal more knowledge of it, was required 
at the parochial level... The Church 
needed to be better informed on that 
great movement of the spirit in our 
times. Loyalty to one’s own convictions 
was the very essence of the movement. 
Had-not the time come when the Angli- 
can Church could say where -it stood in 
these ecumenical conferences. In view 
of the steps being taken in church rela- 
tions it was vital that the report should 
be studied. i 

The Bishop of Derby, Dr. A. E. J. 
Rawlinson, thought that though it 
would be a perilous attempt to produce 
an official statement as to those essen- 
tials of Faith and Order for which An- 
glicanism stands and on which no com- 

(Turn to page 80) 
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~The Theee: Jadets 


‘ 
A Sermon for Children 


by Grover Wibon« 


of rock. They are called East Rock and West Rock. 

On West Rock is a famous cave called the Three 
Judges Cave. This cave is named after three judges of 
New Haven who sat on the judicial bench during the Revo- 
lutionary War. These fearless men were active in the 
cause of Independence of the United States. Their names 
were Whalley, Dixwell and Goff. There are three streets 
in New Haven named after them. During the Revolution- 
ary War, the lives of these three judges were in danger 
and once they all hid out in this small cave on West Rock. 
Patriotic people carried food and water to them after dark, 
and no one told the enemy where they were hiding. They 
never were discovered and after the war they returned to 
their homes. These are the three judges of the early days 
in New Haven: Whalley, Dixwell and Goff. 

We have three judges today, three judges of Christian 
life. The first judge is Love. Jesus said: “A new com- 
mandment I leave with you that you love one another.” 
He also said, “What good is it to love those who already 
love you, everybody does that. I say for you to love those 
you do not like, so that they may see God also through 
you.” We know that it is hard to love the unlovable, it is 
hard to love those who show us no kindness or interest. 
Yet, Jesus asked us to love everyone; because everyone is 
the same kind of child of God. Love is a judge of the 
Christian life. Jesus can measure how much we love him 
by seeing how much we love others. F 

The second judge is Service. Jegus sent out his dis- 
ciples to preach and to teach and to do good to others 
because he had first served his disciples. Jesus also sent 
out 70 men for short-term missionary visits. Jesus asked 
all who follow him to teach and to preach by the good 
news of his life, by giving water to the thirsty, food to 
the hungry, and clothes to those who are cold. He asked 
his followers, also, to pray and he taught them a model 
prayer to use. 

The third judge of Christian life is Gentleness. Some- 
times we think that it is not manly to be gentle. Jesus was 
speaking of another kind of gentleness. He meant for 
each of us to be gentle in spirit, not to get angry, not 
swear falsely, not to seek revenge. In his Sermon on the 
Mount, he said, “Blessed are the meek, for they shall in- 
herit the earth.” This means that the gentle of spirit shall 
be the long-range winners in the game of life. This means 
that the loud-mouthed, the quick tempered, and the 
grouchy ones will not last forever. To be gentle for Jesus 
is something each one of us can do. 

During the Revolutionary War, three judges named 
Whalley, Dixwell and Goff stood for their principles and 
inspired the people. In our day, the three judges of the 
Christian life: Love, Service and Gentleness can be our 
principles in life. Love, service and gentleness for Jesus 
can inspire us and show us his way. 


I: New Haven, Connecticut, are two small mountains 


*Hugenot Memorial Church, Pelham, New York. 
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Religion in the British Isles 
(From page 78) 
promise is possible. It would be a diffi- 
cult task. 

He thought that the time had come 
when the Church of England must, in 
the near future, formulate its position 
with regard to some of the issues that 
are raised by these. questions of ecu- 
menical relations and approach towards 
church union. “We do find,” he said, 
“that non-Anglicans are extremely per- 
plexed by the conflicting lines taken by 
different individual Anglicans and 


groups of Anglicans with regard to | 
We need to 
reach some official judgment and some | 


some of these questions. 


clarification of the church’s mind.” 

That was of vital importance. At the 
same time they did want to avoid over- 
riding the conscientious convictions of 
any particular section of Anglican 
membership. Since the Reformation the 
Church of England had had a divided 
mind and its statements had always 
been ambiguous. 

At the present time the tendency was 
all in the direction of tightening in the 


interests of Anglo-Catholicism. It was 
very important that Evangelicals with- | 
in the Church of England should be | 


watchful that their position was duly 
safeguarded in any statement which is 
made. 


over-ridden or ignored. 
The Methodist President 

Dr. 
president of the Methodist Conference 
is continuing to enliven the life of the 
churches, 

In connection with a new concern 
voiced by Lord Samuel, for the moral 
condition of the country Dr. Soper has 
made the excellent suggestion that a 
Royal Commission be appointed to 


This would tend to rescue the matter 
from those sections of the press that 
exploit it unscrupulously. Dr. Soper 


has also dared to question the wisdom | 


of the Duke of Edinburgh playing polo 
on Sundays, and Her Majesty the 
Queen patronizing horse racing. 

It is certainly refreshing to catch a 
fresh glimpse of a reviving Non-Con- 
formsit conscience. 


A Gracious Complaint 


In a letter to the editor of the Lon- 
don Christian World, Allan J. Lorimer, 
D.D., of the First Congregational 
Church, Montclair, New Jersey, says: 

“Will you kindly permit me on behalf 
of many thousands of my fellow Ameri- 
cans, to pay rich tribute to a British 
preacher? Cyril T. Follett, pastor of 








The real risk and danger was | 
that it might be almost imperceptibly | 


Dorald O. Soper, the Pacifist | 
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the Congregational Church in Dorking, 
has preached a most stimulating series 


| of sermons during his ten weeks’ stay 


y 2 | with us this past summer as visiting 
study the question of sex perversions. | 


preacher of the summer services in 
Montclair, New Jersey, a suburban and 
residential community of New York 
City. 

“May I, as a representative American 


| minister, pay homage to our British 
| clerical brethren in the art of preach- 


ing? After listening to such outstand- 
ing British preachers as the late James 
Black of Scotland and Mr. Follett of 
England, I am persuaded that Protes- 
tant American clergymen have much to 
learn in the art of homiletics. We 
Americans may be finer church admin- 
istrators and executive-, but in the art 
of preaching we still rust bow to our 
British brethren.” 


In Memoriam 


As I write these lines news comes of 
the death of Dr. Barnes, Bishop of 


Birmingham at the age of 79. As one 
tribute says of him: 

“No more unorthodox man ever wore 
a bishop’s gaiters. His sermons pro- 
voked people and shocked them, but 
never lulled them to sleep. He held the 
unusual distinction of having been re- 
buked by three different archbishops 
.. . but was held in great respect even 
by those who opposed him.” Dr. Geof- 
frey Fisher, the present Archbishop of 
Canterbury in May last, in spite of his 
condemnation of Bishop Barnes’ views, 
said this: “Apart from his courtesy and 
kindness there lay a simple profound, 
personal faith in Our Lord. Below all 
the storms there was that simple cour- 
tesy, courage and deep devotion.” After 
all, it must be a rather feeble ortho- 
doxy which cannot stand some depth of 
challenge from within as well as from 
without. Dr. Barnes was greatly loved 
for his moral courage by all progres- 
sives in the churches of all denomina- 
tions. 
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THE LAYING OF THE 
CORNERSTONE* 


MINISTER: Unless the Lord builds 
the house, those who build it labor in 
vain. (Psalm 127:1) 

Our Father in Heaven, so establish 
this sanctuary dedicated to thy holy 
name that the worship offered within 
its walls may be worthy of thy great- 
ness and thy love; that every heart 
which seeks thy presence here may find 
it, as did our Fathers in the temple on 
Zion; and that this house may be a 
house of prayer for all peoples. 

We thank thee for those who have 
preceded us in building the church of 
Christ. We remember particularly those 
who helped to bring us to this signifi- 
cant hour, but who were not permitted 
to tarry to participate in this occasion. 
We bless thee for all the saints who 
before resting from their labors handed 
down the faith to the generation that 
was to follow. 

So also we remember those who will 
come after us. May they be blessed by 
what we are doing. Bless our children, 
O God. Help us so to fashion their 
souls by precept and example that they 
may ever love the good life and pursue 
it. Planted in the house of the Lord, 
may they flourish in the courts of our 
God. May they guard for future ages 
the truth revealed to our forefathers 
and to us. 


Bless now this service, we pray, to 
the upbuilding of the Church of the 
Master. For we pray in his Name and 
spirit. Amen. 

HYMN: “The Church’s One Founda- 
tion” (verse 1 only). ° 

MINISTER: I. now invite various 
officers of the church fo come forward 
and present those articles which they 
desire to have deposited for posterity 
in the cornerstone of our new church 
building. Each person will give his 
presentment to the chairman of the 
Building Committee. As each item is 
placed in the cornerstone box, the min- 
ister will read a relevant passage of 
scripture. 

MRS. JOHN A. TARVIN, Church 
Secretary: “Mr. Newell, I present for 
inclusion in the cornerstone a copy of 
the Program for the Day.” 

MINISTER: 

This is the day which the Lord has 
made; 

Let us rejoice and be glad in it. 
Save us, we beseech Thee, O Lord! 

O Lord, we beseech Thee, give us 

success! 
Blessed be he who enters in the name 
of the Lord! 

We bless you from the house of the 


Lord. 
(Psalm 118:24-26) 
MR. GEORGE CLAPPER, Deacon 
and a member of long standing: “Mr. 


*As used in the Church of the Master, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Robert ‘. Newell, minister. 
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Newell, I present for inclusion in the 
cornerstone a brief history of our 
church.” 

MINISTER: The Lord our God. be 
with us, as he was with our fathers; 
may he not leave us nor forsake us; 
that he may incline our hearts to him, 
to walk in all his ways, and to keep 
his commandments, his statutes, and 
his ordinances, which he commanded 
our fathers. Let these words of mine, 
wherewith I have made supplication 
before the Lord, be near to the Lord 
our God day and night, and may he 
maintain the cause of his servant, the 
cause of his people Israel, as each day 
requires. ... (I Kings 8:57-59) 

MR. EARLE V. WOLFF, Chairman, 
Board of Trustees: “Mr. Newell, I pre- 
sent for inclusion in the cornerstone a 
copy of our Annual Report from May 1, 
1951 to April 30, 1952.” 

MINISTER: 

Let thy work be manifest to thy ser- 


vants, 
and thy glorious power to their chil- 


dren. 
Let the favor of the Lord our God be 


upon us, 
and establish thou the work of our 
hands upon us, 
Yea, the work of our hands establish 
thou it. 
(Psalm 90:16, 17) 

MRS. LU. W. RAYMOND, Member, 
Constitution Revision Committee: “Mr. 
Newell, I present for inclusion in the 
cornerstone a copy of the church con- 
stitution.” 

MINISTER: “. . . You... Know 
how one ought. to behave in the house- 
hold of God, which is the church of the 
living God, the pillar and bulwark of 
the truth . . . I charge you to keep 
these rules without favor, doing noth- 
ing from partiality.” (I Timothy 3:15, 
5:21) 

MRS. RUSSELL BERGOLD, Chair- 
man, Music Committee: “Mr. Newell, 
I present for inclusion in the corner- 
stone a copy of our church hymnal.” 

MINISTER: 

O sing to the Lord a new song; 

sing to the Lord, all the earth! 
Sing to the Lord, bless his name; 

tell of his salvation from day to day. 
Declare his glory among the nations, 

his marvelous works among all the 

peoples! 
For great is the Lord, and greatly to be 


praised 
(Psalm 96:1-4a) 
(Turn to page 83) 
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The Architects Report on New Church Construction 


WILLIAM CROSSLIN 
37 CLIFFORD AVENUE 
WATSONVILLE, CALIFORNIA 
Chapel Hill Presbyterian 
Watsonville, California 
(Educational Unit $40,000) 
SIDNEY L. DAY 
916 FIFTH AVENUE 
HUNTINGTON, WEST VIRGINIA 
Eleanor Presbyterian 
Eleanor, West Virginia 
(Church 


ARLAND DIRLAM 
673 BOYLSTON STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
United Church of Christ 
Webster, Massachusetts 
(Church $120,000) 
FRANK J. DUANE 
1726 M STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
St. George Episcopal 
Arlington, Virginia 
(Church and Ed. Unit. . .$180,000) 


P. J. ELLERBROEK 
2641 COAST HIGHWAY 
NEWPORT BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
Bethany Baptist 
Anaheim, California 
(Educational Unit 
St. James 
Newport Beach, California 
(Educational Unit 


$100,000) 


$25,000) 


BENJAMIN P. ELLIOTT 
8416 GEORGIA AVENUE 
SILVER SPRING, MARYLAND 
St. Luke’s Episcopal 
Bladensburg, Maryland 
(Church and Parish 
$110,000) 


FANNING & SHAW 
49 WARD STREET 
PATERSON |, NEW JERSEY 
St. Michael’s R. C. 
Union, New Jersey 
(Church 


W. S. FERGUSON 
ARNOLD A. PETERSON 
3134 EUCLID AVENUE 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Pennfield Junction Baptist 
Lorain, Ohio 
(Church 


FERRENZ & TAYLOR 
152 WEST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK 18, NEW YORK 
Community Church 
Douglaston, Long Island, New York 
(Ed. Unit and Chapel... .$250,000) 


JAMES RONALD FETRIDGE 
1520 OXLEY STREET 
SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 

Christian 
South Pasadena, California 
(Church 


ROBERT F. FISHER 
220 N. E. BEACON DRIVE 
GRANTS PASS, OREGON 
7th Day Adventist 
Bandon, Oregon 
(Church 
7th Day Adventist 
Milo, Oregon 
(Boarding School 
7th Day Adventist 
Waldport, Oregon 
(Church 
7th Day Adventist 


$500,000) 


35,000) 


Church of the Nazarene 

Myrtle Creek, Oregon 
(Church 

7th Day Adventist 

Grants Pass, Oregon 
(Church 

First Christian 


$60,000) 


$50,000) 


Newman Methodist 
Grants Pass, Oregon 
(Parish House 


7th Day Adventist 
Eugene, Oregon 
(Church 


PETER F. GETZ 
33 BRYAN STREET 
HAVERTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
Annunciation B. V. M. 
Brookline, Pennsylvania 
(Church 


KENNETH A. GORDON 
2564 N. FOOTHILL BOULEVARD 
ALTADENA, CALIFORNIA 
First Friends 
Pasadena, California 
(Educational Unit 
Addition 
GRUNKEMEYER, SULLIVAN 
& ISAACS 
3717 EASTERN AVENUE 
CINCINNATI 26, OHIO 
Oxford Methodist 
Oxford, Ohio 
(Church 
Hungarian E. & R. 
Dayton, Ohio 
(Church, Ed. Unit and 
Parish House 
Sabina Methodist 
Sabina, Ohio 
(Educational Unit. 
First Baptist 
Reading, Ohio 
(Church and Ed. Unit. .$360,000) 
First Methodist 
Aurora, indiana 
(Educational Unit.. .. 


$225,000) 


o sya $60,000) 


HUGO HAEUSER 
2051 WEST WISCONSIN STREET 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
First Ev.-U. B. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


(Church $375,000) 


HARRY J. HARLES 
ROCKY MOUNT, NO. CAROLINA 
Trinity Lutheran 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina 

(Educational Unit $ 
Westhaven Presbyterian 
Rocky Mount, North Carolina 
(Church $60,000) 
F. D. HARRINGTON 
441 C STREET 
SAN DIEGO |, CALIFORNIA 
Wesley Methodist i 
San Diego, California 
(Church 
Rolando Methodist 
San Diego, California 
(Church 
Descanso Methodist 
Descanso, California 
(Church 
Pacific Beach Methodist 
Pacific Beach, California 
(Church 
Old Town Community 
San Diego, California 
(Church 
La Mesa Methodist 
La Mesa, California 
(Church 


$100,000) 


$150,000) 


ARTHUR HOOKER 
411 MICHIGAN THEATER BLDG. 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Muskegon Heights Methodist 
Muskegon Heights, Michigan 
(Church Sanctuary $125,000) 


DALE S. HOON 
2506 BROADWAY 
CATLETTSBURG, KENTUCKY 
Presbyterian 
Catlettsburg, Kentucky 
(Ed@ucational Unit 
Baptist 
Ashland, Kentucky 
(Church 
Methodist 
Flatwoods. Kentucky 
(Church 


$40,000) 


HOWE, POSTER & SNYDER 
1636 CONNECTICUT AVENUE 
WASHINGTON 9, D.C. 

St. Luke’s Methodist 
Washington, D. C. 
(Church and Ed. Unit. ..$225,000) 


PRENTISS HUDDLESTON & 
ASSOCIATES 
1934 THOMASVILLE ROAD 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
St. John’s Parish House 
Tallahassee, Florida 
(Ed. Unit and Parish 
House 
First Baptist 
Tallahassee, Florida 
(Church and Ed. Unit 


A. D. JANSSEN 
1616 EL CAMINO REAL 
MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA 
Redeemer Lutheran 
Redwood City, California 
(Church and Day School.$170,000) 
GILBERT A. JOHNSON 
AMERICAN BANK BUILDING 
ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
Trinity Lutheran 
Rockford, Ilinois 
(Church and Ed. Unit 
iMlinois Conf. Luth. Brotherhood 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
(Church $55,000) 


KITCHEN & HUNT 
525 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA 
Bethel Full Gospel 
San Francisco, California 
(Church 


ARTHUR KRIEHN 
6225 BROOKSIDE 
KANSAS CITY 1{3, MISSOURI 
Southminster Presbyterian 
Mission, Kansas 
(Educational Unit $90,000) 


WALTER KROEBER 
730 NORTH CHESTNUT AVENUE 
ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 
Mt. Prospect Lutheran 
Mt. Prospect, Illinois 
(Church 


$140,000) 


$150,000) 


S. W. WILKINS 
4 EAST CLINTON 
JOLIET, ILLINOIS 
St. Peter’s E. & R. 
Frankfort, Hlinois 
(Educational Unit 
American Lutheran 
Kankakee, IIlinois 
(Church 
MATT L. KUJALA 
809 LAKE AVENUE 
ASHTABULA, OHIO 
Bethany Lutheran 
Ashtabula, Okio 
(Church $210,000) 


LOWELL LAMMERS 
P.0. DRAWER 3220 
BAYTOWN A, TEXAS 
Church of Christ 
Baytown, Texas 
(Church and Ed. Unit. ..$125,000) 


C. H. LANCASTER, JR. 
115 SOUTH McDONO''GH STREET 
MONTGOMERY. ALABAMA 
Dexter Avenue Methodist 
Montgomery, Alabama 
(Church, Ed. Unit 
Remodeling 
Frazer Memorial Methodist 
Montgomery, Alabama 
(Church and Ed. Unit... .$80,000) 


$70,000) 
° 
$50,000) 


A. H. McCANN & ASSOCIATES 
CLINTON, IOWA 
Church of Christ 
Clinton, lowa 
(Church 


JAMES M. McHUGH 
1605 NORTH QUINCY 
ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 
Rock Spring Congreaational 
North Arlington, Virginia 
(Church 


MACKLIN & STINSON 
639 A WEST 5TH STREET 
WINSTON-SALEM, NO. CAROLINA 
Mineral Springs Bantist 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
(Educational Unit $125,000 


$35,000) 


$100,009) 


Southside Baptist 

Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
(Educational Unit 

College Park Baptist 

Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
(Church and Ed. Unit. ..$750,000) 

Mills Home 

Thomasville, North Carolina 
(Church and Ed. Unit. ..$350,000) 

Bon Air Adventist 

Winston-Salem, North Carolina 
(Church and Ed. Unit. ..$150,000) 

Boonville Baptist 

Boonville, North Carolina 
(Church and Ed. Unit... .$60,000) 


MAGOON & SALO 
607 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 
Castleton Hill Moravian 
Castleton Corners, New York 
(Church, Ed. Unit and 
Parish House 
Ocean Avenue Baptist 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
(Church 


WwW. C. MUCHOW 
1730 GLENASON PLACE 
DENVER, COLORADO 
Baptist 
Las Animas, Colorado 
(Church and Ed. Unit... .$65,000) 


POLLEY & SCHWARZ 
416 NORTH A STREET 
OXNARD, CALIFORNIA 
Pleasant Valley Baptist 
Camarillo, California 
(Educational Unit $80,000) 
THOMAS PRATT 
EMPIRE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
J. M. Wallace Memorial United 
Presbyterian 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
(Church 


WALLACE PRESTON 
60 SIXTH STREET 
BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 
First Church 
Benton Harbor, Michigan 
(Educational Unit $40,000) 
RICKEY & BROOKS 
2015- JAY STREET 
SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 
Trinity Presbyterian 
West Sacramento, California 
(Church and Ed. Unit... .$30,000) 


RICHARD B. ROGERS 
14 EAST CHURCH STREET 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
Delaney Street Baptist 
Orlando, Florida 
(Educational Unit 
Tabernacle Christian 
Orlando, Florida 
(Church 
D. FLOYD ROSSER 
1025 MARY STREET 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
First Baptist 
Jacksonville, Florida 
(Educational Unit $200,000) 
JOSEPH SAUNDERS 
121 SOUTH COLUMBUS STREET 
ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
First Christian 
Alexancria, Virginia 
(Educational Unit $175,000) 
M. TONY SHERMAN 
625 N.E. 78TH STREET 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
North Shore Jewish Center 
Miami Beach, Florida 
(Church, Ed. Unit and 
Day School 


DELOS H. SMITH 
808 17TH STREET N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral 
Washington, D.C. 
(Church, Ed, Unit and 
Parish House 


$400,000) 


$150,000) 
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Laying of the Cornerstone 
(From page 81) 

MISS HELEN JAMES, Editor, 
“Tower Tidings”: “Mr. Newell, I pre- 
sent for inclusion in the cornerstone a 
copy of the last issue of our monthly 
church newsletter, “Tower Tidings.” 

MINISTER: 

How beautiful upon the mountains 
are the feet of him who brings good 
tidings, 
Who publishes peace, who brings good 
tidings of good, 

who publishes salvation, 

Who says to Zion, “Your God reigns.” 
(Isaiah 52:7) 

MR. RAYMOND E. CLARK, Chair- 
man, Board of Deacons: “Mr. Newell, 
I present for inclusion in the corner- 
stone a copy of the 1952 Revised Stan- 
dard Version of the Bible.” 

MINISTER: Every one who hears 
these words of mine and does them will 
be like a wise man who built his house 
upon the rock; and the rain fell, and 
the floods came, and the winds blew 
and beat upon that house, but it did 
not fall, because it had been founded 
on the rock. (Matthew 7:24, 25) 

MR. J. P. LONG, Chairman, Plan- 
ning Committee: “Mr. Newell, I pre- 
sent for inclusion in the cornerstone a 
copy of the brochure prepared to solicit 
funds for the new church project.” 

MINISTER: The Lord our God said 
to us... “You have stayed long 
enough at this mountain; turn and take 
your journey ... Behold, I have set the 
land before you which the Lord swore 
to your fathers ... to give to them and 
to their descendants after them.” (Deu- 
teronomy 1:6, 8) 

MR. LOWELL W. RAYMOND, Mem- 
ber, Board of Deacons: “Mr. Newell, I 
present for inclusion in the cornerstone 
copies and pictures of the ceremonies 
of Transfer of Deed, Groundbreaking, 
and Laying of the Cornerstone.” 

MINISTER: Then Samuel took a 
stone and set it up... and called its 
name Ebenezer, for he said, “Hitherto 
the Lord has helped us.” (I Samuel 
7:12) 

DR. E. R. BROOKS, Life Deacon: 
“Mr. Newell, I present for inclusion in 
the cornerstone copies of the minister’s 
sermons delivered in the morning wor- 
ship services of the days of the follow- 
ing occasions: Transfer of Deed; Pil- 
grimage Sunday, when we took leave of 
our former church building; Ground- 
breaking; and Laying of the Corner- 
stone.” 

MINISTER: 

The Spirit of the Lord God is upon me, 
because the Lord has anointed me 
to bring good tidings to the afflicted; 
he has sent me to bind up the broken- 
hearted 
to proclaim liberty to the captives, 
and the opening of the prison to those 


who are bound; 
to proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor 


and the day of vengeance of our God; 
to comfort all who mourn; 

to grant to those who mourn in Zion— 
to give them a garland instead of ashes, 

the oil of gladness instead of mourn- 

ing, 
the mantle of praise instead of a faint 
spirit; 

that they may be called oaks of right- 

eousness, 
the planting of the Lord, that he may 
be glorified. 
(Isaiah 61:1-3) 

MRS. J. P. LONG, Chairman, Nomi- 
nating Committee: “Mr. Newell, I pre- 
sent for inclusion in the cornerstone a 
roster of our church boards and com- 
mittees. 

MINISTER: If anyone aspires to the 
office of bishop, he desires a noble task. 
Now a bishop must be above reproach 
. . - He must manage his own house- 
hold well . . . for if a man does not 
know how to manage his own house- 
hold, how can he care for God’s church? 
. .. Let the elders who rule well be con- 
sidered worthy of double honor, especi- 
ally those who labor in preaching and 
teaching . . . They are to do good, to 
be rich in good deeds, liberal and gen- 
erous, thus laying up for themselves a 
good foundation for the future, so that 
they may take hold of the life which 
is life indeed. (I Timothy 3:1la, 2a, 4; 
5:17; 6:18, 19) 

MR. JOHN AMOR, Co-Chairman, 
Building Fund Committee: “Mr. New- 
ell, I present for inclusion in the cor- 
nerstone a roster of the contributors to 
our Building Fund.” 

MINISTER: The heads of the fath- 
ers’ houses made their freewill offer- 
ings as did also the leaders of the 
tribes, the commanders of thousands 
and of hundreds, and the officers over 
the king’s work . . . And whoever had 
precious stones gave them to the treas- 
ury of the house of the Lord... Then 
the people rejoiced because these had 
given willingly, for with a whole heart 
they had offered freely to the Lord... 
(I Chronicles 29:6, 8, 9a) 

MRS. CHARLES KOEHNLEIN, 
Chairman, Board of Christian Educa- 
tion: “Mr. Newell, I present for inclu- 
sion in the cornerstone a roster of the 
members of our Church School.” 

MINISTER: 

One generation shall laud thy works to 
another, 

and shall declare thy mighty acts. 
How can a young man keep his way 

pure? 

By guarding it according to thy word. 
May our sons in their youth 

be like plants fullgrown, 
our daughters like corner pillars 

cut for the structure of a palace. 

(Psalm 145:4; 119:9; 144:12) 

MISS RUTH GRIMMELL, Church 
Clerk: “Mr. Newell, I present for inclu- 
sion in the cornerstone a roster of our 
church members. 

MINISTER: So then you are no 
longer strangers and sojourners, but 
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Tabernacle Hymns Number Five, crown- 
ing glory of the world-famous Tabernacle 
series, was compiled after years of effort. 
The publishers and their affiliated firms 
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Send today for FREE sample. See it, sing 
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| you are fellow citizens with the saints 


and members of the household of God, 
built upon the foundation of the apos- 
tles and prophets, Christ Jesus himself 


| being the chief cornerstone, in whom 
| the whole structure is joined together 
| and grows into a holy temple in the 
| Lord; in whom you also are built into 
| it for a dwelling place of God in the 
| Spirit. (Ephesians 2:19-22) 


MR. EDGAR H. CUMMINGS, Secre- 
tary, Building Committee: “Mr. New- 
ell, I present for inclusion in the cor- 
nerstone a piece of building material 
from our former church building.” 

DR. WENDALL W. ADAMS, Vice- 
Chairman, Building Committee: “Mr. 
Newell, I present for inclusion in the 
cornerstone a piece of building mater- 
ial from our new church building.” 

MINISTER: .. . Know the God of 
your father, and serve him with a 


| whole heart and with a willing mind; 


for the Lord searches all hearts, and 
understands every plan and thought. 
If you seek him, he will be found by 
you... Take heed now, for the Lord 
has chosen you to build a house for the 
sanctuary; be strong, and do it... 
Fear not, be not dismayed; for the Lord 


| God, even my God, is with you. He will 


not fail you or forsake you, until all 


| the work for the service of the house 
| of the Lord is finished. (I Chronicles 
| 28:9, 10, 20) 


MR. ROBERT WADE, Architect: 
“Mr. Newell, I present for inclusion in 
the cornerstone the architectural plans 
according to which this new church is 


being built.” 


MINISTER: According to the com- 
mission of God given to me, like a 
skilled master builder I laid a founda- 
tion . . . Let each man take care how 
he builds upon it. For no other founda- 
tion can anyone lay than that which is 


| laid, which is Jesus Christ . . . Each 


man’s work will become manifest .. . 
If the work which any man has built 
on the foundation survives, he will 
receive a reward. (I Corinthians 3: 
10-15) 

MR. JAMES ESCH, Contractor: “Mr. 
Newell, I present to the chairman of 
the Building Committee this trowel 


| with which the cornerstone for the new 


church may be laid.” 

MR. WILLIAM E. DOHNAL, Chair- 
man, Building Committee: “Mr. New- 
ell, I present this trowel to you and 


| declare that everything is ready for 


the cornerstone of the new Church of 
the Master to be laid.” 

(As the cornerstone is being laid 
the congregation will unite in sing- 
ing the Doxology, at the conclusion 
of which they will unite in the 
Lord’s Prayer.) 

MINISTER: Now to him who by the 
power at work within us is able to do 
far more abundantly than all that we 





ask or think, to him be glory in the 
church and in Christ Jesus to all gen- 
erations, for ever and ever. Amen. 


Building Site Planning 

(From page 75) 
that will banquet one half of the church 
membership at one sitting is adequate. 
Other rooms in the fellowship group 
may include a church parlor, club 
rooms, a game room, boy and girl scout 
rooms and craft rooms for young and 
old. The extent of development of these 
facilities depends upon the church’s 
program in the community. 

Where sufficient land area is avail- 
able we would recommend a one-level 
plan organized around a simple circula- 
tion. Where it is necessary to use more 
than one level, we would suggest a sec- 
ond floor rather than a basement. Base- 
ment space, at best, is second class 
space forcing the use of high windows 
and the use of artificial light. 

It also causes the main floor to be 
raised many feet above grade, perman- 
ently making easy access into the build- 
ing impossible. This is particularly 
true of the worship unit, which we feel 
should be at grade level if at all pos- 
sible. Grade level buildings may be 
expanded at minimum cost and if the 
plan is open, great flexibility is pos- 
sible for future needs. The great con- 
venience of the grade level plan will 
pay dividends over the entire life of 
the building. 

The modern church plant is a far cry 
from the churches of a generation ago. 
More attention is given to youth pro- 
grams and the parish activities. The 
church is assuming a greater responsi- 
bility in expanding its duties to its 
members and service to the community. 
As the influence of the church spreads, 
we may look forward to a more solid 
foundation for the future of America. 
In planning for this enlarged responsi- 
bility we must be careful that the re- 
sult will make that job easier. 
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NEW PRODUCTS for CHURCHES 


OPEN VIEW SAFETY DOORS 

Watching where they go will be easier 
for children in church schools with 
“visiondor hardware.” No _ opening 
doors on classmates or pinched fingers 
are likely for the girl pictured above. 
And manufacturers assert it costs less 
than standard equipment. Slow moving 
“visiondor” is comprised of a Y-shaped 
pull, cast of brass and chrome plated, 
machine-screwed into the exterior half 
of an aluminum frame, a %4” thick glass 
push plate doubles as the viewer. It 
measures 5 7/16”x15%” and is snugly 
fitted into the interior half of the alumi- 
num framework and securely held with 
brass clips. Write for more information 
on New Product No. 1541. 


AUTOMATIC FOOD MIXER 
FOR BIG DINNERS 

For those big church dinners, this 
new 20-quart automatic multiple-pur- 
pose food mixer is now available. Posi- 
tive control over mixing time insures 
standardization of all mixed ingredi- 
ents. This bench type mixer is con- 
structed of heavy-duty, welded steel. 
New Product No. 1542. 


STORM-SCREEN 
WINDOW PROTECTION 


One of the 


has been installed on the Mt. Lebanon 
Methodist Church in Pittsburgh. 

It was built and installed by Weather- 
Seal, Inc., Barberton, Ohio. The firm, 
oldest and largest in the storm-screen 
window industry, specializes in the con- 
struction of such protective units for 
churches and public buildings. 

The window —16 feet wide and 28 
feet high—protects stained glass valued 
at more than $8,000. Constructed of 
redwood, it includes 12 sections, 44 glass 
panes, and weighs more than half a 
ton. Each of the 12 sections is remov- 
able for cleaning. In addition to pro- 
tecting stained glass, the window also 
conserves fuel. In hot weather glass 
panels can be removed and screens sub- 
stituted for ventilation. Further infor- 
mation may be obtained by writing 
about New Product No. 1543. 


SNOW REMOVAL MADE EASY 


If snow removal has seemed burden- 
some this winter, you may agree that 
the American Iron and Steel Institute 
has the answer. They recommend a 
snow melting system. Under the church 
sidewalk or driveway coils are installed 
in which a warm fluid circulates, auto- 





largest combination | 
storm-screen windows ever constructed | 





A Pocket Prayer Book 
A Pocket Book of Power 


Two of the most popular books by 
Ralph S. Cushman, each containing 
Scripture, prayers, quotations, 
verse, and poems by the author. 
Handsomely printed and bound in 
imitation leather with gold stamp- 
ing and red edges. Vest-pocket 
size. Both in gift box, $1.00, post- 
paid. Order from 


The world’s most widely used 
devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 








For Choir Gowns and 
Pulpit Robes of course 
you'll want to see the 
Willsie Needlemaster. 
Hand tailored for long 
life and hard usage. 
Let us send you mate- 
rial samples and 
prices. 


PAUL A. WILLSIE CQ. 
1437 Randolph Street 
Detroit 26, Michigan 
802 Harney Street 
Omaha 8, Nebraska 
2114 McKinney, Dallas, Texas 





STREAMLINE YOUR 
ADDRESSING SYSTEM! 


SaveTime—Save Money! 
Why pay a premium to 
outside organizations for 
addressing mailings? Why 
use slow old-fashioned 
methods yourself? Ad- 
dressing bulletins, state- 
ments, notices etc. is fast, 
easy and i inexpensive with 
Master Addresser. Three 
models—priced from 
ee 97 inion supplies 
‘or 500 name list. 


Write for complete information. 


MASTER ADDRESSER COMPANY 


6500 N West Lake Street « Minneapolis 16, Minn, 





Brass Altar Ware 





THIS STREET WILL BE FREE FROM SNOW 
AND ICE. 


matically melting the snow. Cost may 
be as low as $300 for a 50-foot long 
driveway. For details write concerning 
New Product No. 1544. 


CATALOG ON LIGHTING FIXTURES 


The small church and the cathedral 
will find Catalog No. 60 by Wasley 
Products, Inc., a valuable guide on 
church lighting. This handy booklet 
pictures fixtures for a wide variety of 
church structures. These fixtures are 
made of solid brass, hand rubbed to 
bring out the deep soft luster of the 
natural metal in a rich Flemish or 
Antique finish, or of wrought copper in 
natural or rich Bronze for exterior use 
and add the final touch needed to pro- 
duc’ proper atmospher: for religious 
worship. If you would like a copy of 
this catalog, write for New Product 
No. 1545. 


ATTRACTIVE CHURCH DINNERS 


Years of experience in serving church 
snacks and meals is crammed into a 
free 32-page booklet published by the 
Paper Cup and Container Institute. 
Gathering information from 100 organ- 
izations in 38 states, the booklet gives 
tips on: equipment, attracting attend- 
ance, planning methods, budgeting, 
cooking in quantity, guaranteeing good 
service, and what prices to charge. A 
free copy may be obtained by writing 
for New Product No. 1546. 





BOUND VOLUME No. 29 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
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Bound in heavy, black, waterproofed cloth 
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News of the Religious World 


From Religious News Service 
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CANADIAN CHURCH LEADER DIES 


Toronto, Ontario— Dr. Gordon A. 
Sisco, secretary of the General Council 
of the United Church of Canada since 
1936, died of a heart attack here. He 
was 63. 

During his service as church secre- 
tary, Dr. Sisco became a well-known 
figure in both national and interna- 
tional religious circles. At the time of 
his death he was a member of the 
executive committee of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, the Canadian Council 
of Churches, the World Alliance of 
Presbyterian and Reformed Churches, 
the World Methodist Council, and the 
International Congregational Union. 

The Canadian churchman’s views on 
women ministers also attracted wide 
attention. He took the position that 
“women should not enter the ministry 
unless they are content to be celibates.” 

A native of Coaticook, Quebec, Dr. 
Sisco was educated at Queens Univer- 
sity, Kingston and Wesleyan Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Montreal. Following his 
ordination in 1916, he held pastorates 
in a number of communities in Quebec 
and Ontario Provinces. 


SEA COAST PASTORING 
The Maine Sea Coast Missionary So- 
ciety is hooking for pastors for some of 


its sea coast island churches. The Sea 
Coast Missionary Society is a member 
of the Interdenominational Mission of 
Maine and its work is approved by the 
major denominational bodies. Most of 
the parishes are small and many of 
them in isolated communities. 

One does not seek such employment 
for the financial return but it does offer 
something which is worth as much, or 
more. It offers an opportunity for 
Christian service among a people who 
need the ministry of the church; it 
meets the cail of the wild which some 
ministers softened by too much com- 
fort might find enticing. It offers a 
generous reward in fellowship with an 
understanding of human nature. It re- 
quires a zeal for missionary service and 
the willingness to forego some material 
comforts. There would be an opportu- 
nity here for men in good health who 
have recently retired from active serv- 
ice. 

If it interests you write Rev. Neal D. 
Bousfield, the Maine Sea Coast Mis- 
sionary Society, 24 Ledgelawn Avenue, 
Bar Harbor, Maine. 


PAPER SUPPORTS REVERENT 
CHRISTMAS OBSERVANCE 

Washington, D. C.—In an effort to 
support the campaign to “Put Christ 
Into Christmas” the Washington Post 
dispensed with the usual Christmas 
decorations in front of its building and 
showed instead colored art slides of 
religious pictures on a large screen. 

The newspaper also carried daily on 
its front page reproductions of famous 
Christian masterpieces in full color. 

Twenty-two colored slides were loan- 
ed by the National Gallery of Art for 
use in the automatic projector which 
flashes a new picture on the 10 by 12- 
foot screen every 10 seconds from 5:30 
to 9:30 p.m. daily. 

Included among them are “Adora- 
tion of the Magi” by Botticelli, David’s 
“The Flight Into Egypt,” and “Christ 
at the Sea of Galilee” by Tintoretto. 


CHURCH COUNCIL CREATES 
FAMILY LIFE POST 

Detroit, Michigan—The Detroit Coun- 
cil of Churches has created the post of 
family life secretary, the first local 
church council to do so. The Rev. Don- 
ald F. Schroeder of Flint, Michigan, 
will be the executive. He will begin his 
duties next February 1. 

Mr. Schroeder’s task will be to ex- 
pand the council’s marriage clinic op- 
eration to reach 100 engaged couples a 
month. He also will serve as consul- 
tant- to denominational boards inter- 
ested in extending their marriage, par- 
ent, and child development education in 
local churches. 

In addition, he will inaugurate pas- 
toral group field discussions on coun- 
seling and referral practice and ar- 
range for graduate courses, especially 
designed for pastors, at Wayne Uni- 
versity and the Merrill Palmer School, 
both located in Detroit. 


MINISTER LAUNCHES 
OPTIMIST MOVEMENT 

Mobile, Alabama—A local clergyman 
is spearheading a movement to substi- 
tute Christian optimism for what he 
calls “modern pessimism in spiritual 
matters.” 

The Rev. Eugene Peacock of St. Fran- 
cis Street Methodist Church has named 
the movement Christian Optimists of 
the World. 

Purpose of Christian Optimists, which 
will have no dues, scheduled meetings, 
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or formal organization, is to spread the 
spirit ot Christianity through personal 
contacts. 

“More than 200 persons already have 
enrolied as volunteer workers,’ Mr. 
Peacock said, “and these Apostles of 
Christian Optimism have taken more 
than 500 copies of the Christian Opti- 
mist’s Creed and member application 
blanks for distribution to others.” 

he creed, which Mr. Peacock drew 
up himself, says: 

“I am a Christian Optimist: I believe 
in God. I believe God’s power is su- 
preme. I believe God’s wisdom is per- 
fect. I believe God’s love is boundless. 

“TI am a Christian Optimist: I believe 
in Jesus the Christ. I believe Jesus the 
Christ is the way, the truth, the life. 

“I am a Christian Optimist: I believe 
in man. I believe there is nothing 
wrong with man that the spirit of 
Christ cannot correct. I believe there is 


nothing wrong with man’s world that 


Christ cannot make right. 

“IT am a Christian Optimist: Because 
I believe in God and man, I repudiate 
all pessimism. I affirm my positive faith 
in God, Christ and man. I pledge my- 
self to a life of Christian optimism.” 


METHODISTS NAME DIRECTOR OF 
REFUGEE PROGRAM 

New York— Elizabeth M. Lee, a 
Methodist missions executive for the 
past 18 years, has been given the task 
of organizing support for the 1954-56 
refugee rehabilitation program of the 
Methodist Committee for Overseas Re- 
lief. The program is aimed af finding 
jobs and homes in America for 5,000 
“new” immigrants from Europe. 

In announcing the appointment, the 
committee said Miss Lee’s specific job 
will be to “persuade Methodists and 
Methodist churches throughout’ the 
country to open doors of work, 
dence and worship to these persons.” 

She will begin this task next Febru- 


ary 1 when she retires as executive | 
secretary of the Woman’s Division of | 
the Methodist Board of Missions. In 


the latter post, she has for the past 13 
years administered the division’s acti- 


vities in South America, Europe and | 


North Africa. 


A native of Pittsburgh, Pennslyva- 


nia, Miss Lee was for 10 years a mis- 
sionary in Japan following her gradua- 
tion from Mt. Holyoke College, South 
Hadley, Massachusetts. 


UTAH TO HAND COLLEGES 
BACK TO MORMONS 
Salt Lake City, Utah—aA bill to turn 
back to the Mormons three junior col- 
leges now operated as public institu- 
tions was passed at a special session of 
the Utah Legislature here despite pro- 


resi- | 





tests by civic groups in the affected 
communities. 

The institutions—Dixie College at St. 
George, Snow College at Ephraim and 
Weber College at Ogden—were trans- 
ferred to the state in the early 1930s 
by the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter- 
day Saints with the deeds in each case 
specifying the college would revert to 
the Mormons if it was not maintained 
by the state. 

Governor J. Bracken Lee proposed the 
re-transfer in a message to the Legis- 
lature saying it would relieve the state 
of the financial burden of operating the 
schools without discontinuing them. 

“In view of the financial difficulties 
which the state will face in the future 
in the operation of its education pro- 
gram,” he said, “I propose that all the 
junior colleges originally obtained from 
the church be returned to it. 


FORMER JAPANESE PREMIER 
COMPLETES BIBLE TRANSLATION 

Tokyo—Former Premier Tetsu Kata- 
yama has completed translating a por- 
tion of the New Testament into langu- 
age he believes “can be understood 
easily by all Japanese.” 

The book comprises only 350 pages 
and consists of excerpts from the gos- 
pels of Matthew, Mark, Luke and John 
and the complete letters ef Paul. It is 
aimed primarily at Japanese unfamiliar 





NOW! PREVENT ACCIDENTS! 
CHANGE LIGHT BULBS WATCH WMATA 
eOMCELINGS, a EN OA TS 


REMOVE AND REPLACE LIGHT BULBS 
THIS SAFE, FAST CONVENIENT WAY 


lamp globe with the other. i 
WRITE FOR FREE catalog BROKEN LIGHT | 

BULB REMOVER ! 
hon 15-200w bulb, wt. 9 0% eee ST. 


#18, 300-500w bulb, wt. 10 oz. 
#20, 750-1500w bulb, wt. 10 oz. ....... 


#25, 15-200w bulb, angle adjustment 

BROKEN LIGHT BULB REMOVER & SHADE HOLDER 
#24, Standard & Mogul, wt. 4 oz. 2.60 
SECTIONAL INSULATED POLES IN 4 FT. SECTIONS 


check accompanies order. 
Delivery: $1 on orders up to $50.00; $2 over $50.00. 


3.3. Jade adl toaey. 
Dept. ED-73 BRAUER OR OCR me Serre tr eel 


with Christianity. 

The first Christian ever to head the 
Japanese government, Mr. Katayama 
was Premier from May, 1947, to Feb- 
ruary, 1948. He is now senior adviser 
to the right-wing Socialist Party. 


HOLY LAND TOUR 

Harriet-Louise H. Patterson of the 
Department of Old Testament at 
Schauffler College of Religious and So- 
cial Work, Cleveland, author of Around 
‘he Mediterranean With My Bible, is 
conducting her seventh annual summer 
tour of the Holy Land for students of 
the Bible. 

The 38-day tour leaves New York on 
June 22 by Trans-World Airlines Con- 
stellation, bound for Madrid-Toledo, the 
first major stop on this pilgrimage 
which will include Egypt, Lebanon, 
Syria, the Holy Land (Jordan and Is- 
rael), Turkey, Greece, and Italy. 

Inquiries may be _ addressed _ to 
Miss Patterson, Schauffler College, 
5115 Fowler Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 





CHURCH COLLECTION 
ENVELOPES 


for Church and Sunday School 
SINGLE, DUPLEX or TRIPLEX 
Send for Price List and Samples 


MacCalla & Company, Inc. 


3642 Market St. Philadelphia, 4, Pa. 














MONEY for your club or organization ! 
Raise 

$500 or More 

Quickly... 


Your members sell advertis- 
ing space on tops of beautiful, 
sturdy card tables (which 
you keep). Rates rezsonable; 
merchants gladly covperate. 
Special plans let you earn up 
to $2,000 quickly. Nothing 
to pay in advance; no freight 
charges; no risk. Used 
successfully by thousands 
of churches, clubs, etc. 
Write today— 


F.W. MATHERS, DEPT. CH, Mt. Ephraim, N.J. 


Easily 


Ok Ul, 


P "Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 


24s anvcarsie 1 





Church Gindows 


| Piltsburah St Lined Glass Stig 











WORSHIP FOLDERS 
Large assortment—Self Selection 
Lithographed—Special Days—General use 


FREE 
CATALOG 


Ecclesiastical Art Press 
Dept. 10, Louisville 12, Ky. 











Stained Glass 


Pike Stained Glass Studios 


145 St St., Rochester 


a q 
EV) windows 


16 ASHBURTOR: PLACE 
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PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings, Altar Cloths, 
Bible Markers, Communion Linens, 
Embroideries, Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Marking 117 years 
1837 of service to the 1954 


church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, Inc. 


131 Eost_ 23rd Street, New York 10, N. 











STUDY AT HOME 


Directed religious courses leading to appro- 
priate degrees 
Chartered—Interdenominational 
Write for Free Bulletin today! 


Midwestern Graduate Bible School 


jept. 15 
517 Merchants Bank Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


| Elliott 


| size Print-O-Matic 
| Prepaid. 
| Sth Street, 











CHURCH BUILDING LITERATURE 


than 100 items of litera- 
and remodeling, send 


For a list of more 
ture on church building 
a card to 
DR. C. H4RRY ATKINSON, Executive Director 
The Bureau of Church Building 
National Council of Churches, Room 808 
300 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N.Y. 


| All Languages Typewriter Co., 
Street, New York 1t1, 


CHURCH 


Classified for Sale 
and Exchange 


The Market Place for Men, Ideas, 
Church Supplies and Service 





Kate tor Advertisements inserted im this Ve 
vartment: Ten cents per word; minimum charge 
$1.00; payable in advance. The publisher re 
serves the right to decline advertising and refund 
emittance. If box number is used add ten cents 
‘or forwarding postage. 

Forms close 5th of month preceding 
Address Classified Department 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, INC. 
900 Euclid Avenue Cleveland 15, Ohlo 


BOOKBINDING 


Old Bible Rebound. A Price binding and style 
to meet every need. Quality workmanship guaran- 
teed. Write for prices. Norris Bookbinding Co., 
102C Nichols Avenue, Greenwood, Mississippi. 

















BOOKS 
1 DOOKS buugut and sold. 





heligious and th Q 
Free catalog. Libraries purchased. 
store, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 





Religious libraries purchased. Baker Book House, 
Department CM, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 








OFFICE MACHINES 
New Fold-O-Matic folding machine, $110.00; 
Addresserette, $49.50; Master Addresser, 
Print-O-Matic card printer, $15.75; full- 
duplicator, $59.36; supplies. 
Donald F. Rossin Company, 423 South 
Minneapolis 15, Minnesota. 





$24.50; 





FOR SALE 





Tape Recorded tower music, Tower Tape, Box 


030, Canton !, Ohio. 
Varitypers, IBM Electric 
graphs, folders, 


Typewriters, Mimeo 
addressographs, Lowest prices 
119 West 23rd 
New York. 


Chapei Chairs. 
tions. Very reasonable. 


100 in two and three chair sec- 
Alvin Sigafus, Pardee- 


| ville, Wisconsin. 


Kregel’s Book- 
. 








CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 


Interior or Exterior 


Changeable Plastic or Cast Metal Letters 
Bronze Tablets 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue No. 739 


UNIVERSAL BULLETIN BOARD 
920 Broadway (near 2ist St.) New York 10 











Catalog and fine selections of sam- 
ple materials on request. Fair 
prices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 


1161 S. 4th St., Greenville, IMlinois 








NEED A CHURCH COUNSELOR 
Is your church planning to build? 
Want to know present day irends 
in architecture; space needed for 
various activities; appraisal of 
present building; possibilities of 
new location; financial resources; 
recommendations for fund raiser 
or architect? 
Perhaps we can help you 
Address: 
CHURCH MANAGEMENT, 
1900 Euclid Avenue 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Inc. 

















GALILEAN UNIVERSITY 


The College Resident courses only 

The Seminary — Non-resident degree 
open to approved ministers 

The University is listed in the “1953 Educa- 

tional Directory”’ issued. by the Florida State 

Department of Education. 

Write GALILEAN UNIVERSITY, Tampa, Fila. 


courses 
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A Re-Appraisal of Social Action 


(From page 65) 


General Conclusion 


But a great deal is involved now on 
how this Congregational Board report 
handled and 


is presented, how it is 


received, and how it is implemented, 
now and at the General Council meet- 
ing at New Haven in June, 1954. Its 
long term importance rises above any 
personalities concerned, be they “pro” 
defenders or critics, admin- 
istrators or staff members. This calls 
for a Congregational statesmanship 
which is willing to bring all the facts 
and information into our 5500 churches 
for thorough airing, weighing and delib- 
erating. Only. thus wise can the Con- 
gregationalists prevent becoming a “de- 
nomination under judgment of God” for 
mishandling differences — differences 
which are inherently expected in 
freedom-loving Congregationalism and 
which, under our polity, are most large- 
ly to be resolved by a spiritual and 
intellectual understanding in our local 
churches through our laymen. 


or “con,” 


Quite properly, there is an increas- 
ing feeling abroad that Congregational 
“professionals” should give our laymen 
a greater proportional representation 
and also recognize that they (the lay- 
men) often know far more about the 
“how,” the “ways and means” and the 
best “public relations” than we do 
(even when it comes to a strategy for 
this great pioneering Congregational 
denomination in social education and 
action). 

Constructively, therefore, we Con- 
greg: tionalists must now all work in 
spirit and in humility, if not in wiser 
statesmanship, on all sides, to heal any 
divisions among us that may have 
arisen (for whatever reasons and no 
matter who may be responsible) with 
admissions and forgiveness of those 
concerned. 

The recommendations of the Board 
of Review should certainly be carried 
out at once and forthrightly. 

All Protestantism will be watching; 
and this report should eventually bene- 
fit other denominations as well as inter- 
denominational bodies. 








very 





CHURCH BULLETINS 

progressive church should use 
Winters’ De Luxe Bulletin Boards. Dig- 
nified. refined, effective and economical 
Over 7,000 IN USE. They increase at- 
tendance, interest and collections. Thou- 
sands of enthusiastic letters from Pas- 
tors. Write today for illus. Catalog L. 

H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 

308/72 E. 4th St. 


Davenport, la. 
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Nixalite Company of America 

Noreor Manufacturing Co. 

North American Van Lines, Inc. ...... 
North Branch Chair Co. 

Novelty Lighting Corp. 


oO 
Organ Shop, The ‘So TORRE ee 
Ossit Church Furniture Co, 
Overly Manufacturing Co,.Second Cov 


Pp 
Page Fence Association 
Payne Studios, George L. 
Payne-Spiers Studios 
Petit & Fritsen 
Philadelphia Carpet Co. 
Pike Stained Glass Studios 
Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studio 
Prince George Hotel 
Pro-Del Industries, Ine. 
Projectograph Corp. 
Pulpit Digest 


Rolscreen Co, 


Russell Church Stuiios 


Sams & Sons, L. L. 
Sandon Stained Glass 
Sangamon Mills 
Schantz Organ Co. 
Schulmerich Electronics, Ine. 
Sebrell Corp., J. B. 

Shwayder Brothers, Inc. 
Spahding Publishers 

Standard Publishing Co. 
Sudbury Brass Goods Co. 
Sylvania Electric Products, Inc. 


Studios 


+ 


Tabernacle Publishing Co. 


U 
United States Bronze Sign Co. 
Universal Bulletin Board Co. 
Upper Room, The 


Verdin Co., The T. T. 
Victor Animatograph Corporation 
Vogel-Peterson Company 


Ward Co., C, E. 81 
Wells Organizations. .46, 47, Sover 
Whittemore Associates, Inc. 

Willsie Co., Paul A. 

Winterich’s 

Winters Specialty Co.. H. E. 
Woolverton Printing Co. 

Winona Church Sign Co. ............ 





_RING CHURCH BELLS 
Cp the VERDIN 


* push-button 
uk way 


A 
ad 


Verdin Electric Ringers ring 
bells by merely pushing a but- 
ton. Bring out rich tones of 
cast bells. Saves time and 


labor. 1800 churches use them. 
Use present bells. Free catalog. 
THE |. T. VERDIN COMPANY 

$53 Dandridge St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


XJ 2, 
ELECTRIC ~ 
BELL RINGERS 
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Worlds Famous 


MEDIEVAL and CONTEMPORARY 


MADE BY 


z Mayer 


& COMPANY of 
Roavaria [circ 








INCREASE 


ATTENDANCE - INTEREST 
SOUNDMASTER RECORDS 


Belfry Broadcast or Interior 
Use. The World's choice mas- 
terpieces of Sacred Music 


CHIMES @ ORGAN © 
CHIMES ond VIBRAHARP 


CHOOSE 


for BEAUTY end CLARITY 
Write for Complete List. 
MORRISON RECORD LABORATORIES beer A satavia ni 





Printed in duplicate, 

this system provides both 

permanent record for the church and a copy for 

each contributor . . . efficient and economical. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES TO DEPT. CM! 


hm HAUKE PRESS 2:0". 








CHURCH MANAGEMENT for January, 1954 
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“BOBS SUGGESTION GOT A WONDERFUL RECEPTION!” 


ur church was built in 1900; since then 
we've been plagued with costly roof repairs. 


The maintenance committee met to discuss \ 


this problem and Bob Smith, the town’s leading 
architect, suggested we invest in a new Stoddard 
slate roof. Bob told us that a Stoddard slate roof 
is practically indestructible, being waterproof, 
fireproof and fadeproof. Everyone was surprised 
when Bob actually proved how inexpensive a slate 


roof is to buy and maintain. 


Thanks to Bob’s professional advice we’ve per- 
manently solved our roofing problem by install- 


ing a Stoadard Cathedral Grey and Gothic Blue 
slate roof. Not only has the unusual dignity of 
natural stone transformed our church into an 
exquisitely beautiful structure, but the outstand- 
ing quality of Stoddard slate now guarantees us 
many, many decades of maintenance-free service.” 


Would you like to help your church save money 
on costly roof repairs? Send today for your free 
booklet telling of “nature’s own” Stoddard Cathe- 
dral Grey and Gothic Blue slate—the roofing that 
gives a lifetime of service. Simply address your 
request to Albion Vein Slate Company, Depart- 
ment 3D, Box 67, Bangor, Pennsylvania. 


Cathedral Grey ann Gothic Blue scare 


“THE BEAUTY OF NATURE'S STODDARD CATHEDRAL 
GREY AND GOTHIC BLUE SLATE CANNOT BE DUPLICATED BY MAN.” 


ALBION VEIN SLATE COMPANY 


BOX 67 


BANGOR, PENNSYLVANIA 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO INSTALL 


Y 
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THE FAMILY-FILE 
CHURCH RECORD 
FOLDER: 


NOTE THESE FEATURES 


1. Fits the standard size letter filing cabinet 





. Complete church record for each mem- 
ber of the family 





. Records pastoral calls 


. Provides a folder for supplementary 
family information, confidential coun- 
seling material, etc. 





. Flexible for churches of various sizes 
PRICE—62¢ Each 


If you now have a filing case the complete system 
for a church of 100 families will cost but $6.50; a 
church with 200 families, $13.00; a church of 500 
families, $32.50. Carriage prepaid from Cleveland if 
remittance accompanies the order. 




















*Developed under the supervision of John W. 
Meister, and first used in the First Presbyterian Note that the family name is visible at all times. The information for each 
Church, Fort Wayne, Indiana. member is complete. Actual size of folder 914” x 1134”. 


THE DOUBLE LIFE 
FINANCIAL RECORD 


INSTALL FOR 1953 


LARGE SIZE —9'4” x 1134”. Large enough 
for easy, legible entries 


EASY FILING—Fits the standard letter size 
filing cabinet 

LONG WEAR—Printed on a heavy white 
card stock 


THREE RECORDS IN ONE-—Three records, 
local, benevolence and special, on one 


card 


TWO-YEAR RECORD—Identical copy on both 
sides of the card 


COMPACT—Five hundred cards take but 
six inches in your filing cabinet 


LOW COST — Each card 5'2¢; cost per 
pledge, but 234¢ per year 
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PRICES 


5'2¢ each; 50 for $2.75; 100 for $5.50; 
200 for $11.00; 500 for $27.50 












































Carriage prepaid from Cleveland Send ten cents for a sample of each of these 
if remittance accompanies the order two records 


CH U R C H M A N A G t M E is T ’ Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio 





URRENTLY an average of three churches 
every day are completing successful 
fund-raising canvasses with the as- 

sistance of Wells Organizations. This con- 
sistent success and volume of up-to-date 
experience makes it possible for Wells to 
insure the results of a church canvass ob- 
jective—and mean it—for either a budg- 
et or building fund project in any church 
with more than 200 families. (Wells also 
serves many smaller churches.) 


Exclusive Specialization 


This record and insured objective service 
are the results of specialization. All of 
the energy, time and resources of Wells 
Organizations are applied exclusively to 
assisting individual churches with their 
fund-raising programs. Wells does not 
divert its attention by directing other types 
of financial appeals. 


Wells Growth 


Wells is now providing individual churches 
with more fund-raising canvass services 
than are being made available by all other 
sources combined. Yet, the demand for 
Wells services continues to increase. For- 
mer clients urge other churches to seek 


Church 


WELLS ORGANIZATIONS, Suite 1001, 222 N. Wells St., Chicago 6 
Please send FREE Booklet “The Churches Answer Your Questions” to: 





the same advice and assistance. Denomi- 
national headquarters encourage further 
expansion of these services. There would 
be no such demand for continued growth 
unless the overwhelming majority of for- 
mer-client churches were fully pleased 
with the quality, price, and results of serv- 
ices rendered. 


Church Growth 


During the coming year, Wells will spend 
more than $1,000,000 meeting with 
churches to help them decide to go ahead 
with their fund-raising programs. This 
probably will be the largest single annual 
investment ever made by any business or- 
ganization in the future of churches—an 
investment based upon faith in future ac- 
tions of the churches, and in the require- 
ment for the churches to grow and to 
expand their programs. 


The Challenge 


A service that has produced successful re- 
sults for the churches that have used it 
should be made available to all churches, 
and must be constantly improved in the 
process. This is the two-fold challenge 
which Wells Organizations has accepted in 
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[_] We would like a Wells officer to meet with us at no cost or obligation. 
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its efforts to help all churches realize their 
total objectives. 


The Complimentary Conference 


To learn how to achieve the same success- 
ful results, simply plan to hold a Wells Com- 
plimentary Conference at your church. In 
this meeting, entirely without cost or ob- 
ligation of any kind, a Wells officer will 
explain Wells techniques, guide your Icad- 
ers through a self-study of your needs and 
potentials, and help you create a plan of 
action. Merely arrange for your top re- 
sponsible leadership to be present, then 
phone or write to the nearest Wells office 
to arrange a mutually convenient date. As 
a clergyman or responsible lay leader, you 
are invited to phone the nearest Wells of- 
fice collect any time you want to discuss 
the finances of your church. 


New FREE Booklet 


“THE CHURCHES ANSWER 


YOUR QUESTIONS” 
Points the Way 


Be sure to read ‘“‘The Churches 
Answer Your Questions about Wells 
Church Fund-Raising.” This new 
free booklet was written by leaders 
of churches which have recently 
conducted successful fund-raising 
programs the Wells Way. They will 
tell you how it’s possible for your 
church to double or triple its budget, 
or to have the exciting experience 
of a successful new-building 
program. Mail coupon for your 
free copy. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 





